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PREFACE 

The continued demand for the author's former book, 
''The American Office/' after several editions had been 
exhausted, has led to the preparation of this new book. 
Instead of attempting a revision, however drastic, of the 
former work, it seemed desirable to prepare a new book 
which should bring the treatment up-to-date, and embody 
the author's added experience and more extended ob- 
servations. 

The aim has been to present a thorough discussion of 
those principles and methods which underlie efficient and 
economical office management in such a way as to meet 
the requirements of the ambitious potential executive, the 
student in university business courses and the business 
executive who has already ''arrived," but is constantly 
on the alert for more information. 

The book confines itself as far as possible to a discussion 
of principles and their illustration. Reproduction of forms 
and detailed descriptions of systems which are not appli- 
cable generally, have been omitted, for it is felt that pres- 
entation of a mass of such forms and descriptions would 
detract from the force of the principles entmciated. In 
any case, when acttially organizing an office system to 
conform to these principles, the executive is urged to 
examine for himself offices in which the system is in 
operation, in order to obtain the benefit of first-hand 
observation. 

In determining the order of topics, the author has de- 
parted radically from the academic arrangement in favor 
of a treatment which seems to him to correspond more 
closely with the practical every-day viewpoint of the 

business office. 

•• 
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CHAPTER I 



EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN OFFICE 

Functions of Business. — ^Business, from an organization 
standpoint, is divided into five principal functions: admin- 
istration, production, selling, financing, and accounting. 
In chart form they would appear like this: 



Admlnlttntivt Body 
( Qen«tal Hmnm^t; Bxeentlvt 
Board or Board of ZMcocton) 



J 



ProdusctioK 
DQPartoouesit 



Sailing or ICazkcting 
Dapartmcnt 



T 



Financial 
Department 



Accounting 
Department 



Fig. 1. 



;, Producing, and Selling. — ^We need not devote 
much space to a description of these functions. Not 
only are they well enough known but the terms are almost 
self-descriptive. The control and general direction of a 
business must perforce lie in some central authority, either 
in one man or in a group of men formed into one or more 
boards or committees. The production, or manufacturing, 
and the selling functions obviously shoulder the heavy re- 
sponsibility of making and marketing the product in which 
the concern deals. 
Financial Department. — ^The financial department secures 

the necessary permanent and temporary capital, keeps a 

1 
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w/U(^tfl;^;ai(: and expenditures, and in 

the fullest* sense* oT Ihe 'word is, or should be, responsible 
for the healthy state of a concern's financial condition. 

Accottnting Department. — The accounting department, 
contrary to popular conception, is not subordinate in func- 
tion to any of the three departments mentioned in the pre- 
ceding sentences. It is a separate function and should be 
under the influence of the administrative body only. This 
is so because it]]stands in the position of recording faithfully 
the transactions of its co-workers and of interpreting their 
results. To do this without pressure from one direction or 
another, it must be an independent unit. Hence, while 
we often see the financial and accounting activities imder 
one head and while this may in every sense be expedient in 
such cases, we may know that the person responsible for 
financial operations is at least in a position to influence the 
accotmting records in his favor. Whether or not this is 
dangerous in any given case must be left to the judgment of 
those in authority in the circumstances. ^ 

The Office. — ^There is, however, a sixth function which 
even the author does not regard sufficiently f xmdamental to 
classify as a principal division of a business, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that this book deals solely with this particular 
function. The reference, of course, is to the office. 

We speak of an office and of an office manager in the popu- 
lar sense, without having clearly in mind purely clerical 
or office work. A sales manager usually does his work in 
the office and might, therefore, in the broad sense be termed 
an office worker. JViost of the accounting and book-keeping 
operations are performed in the office. Indeed, we fre- 
quently find that the accounting official also has charge of 
all the clerical work and what goes with it. Pick up any 
newspaper and you will find advertisements in the help 
wanted and situation wanted colunms referring to '^ book- 
keepers and office managers." 
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Scope of Office Defined. — ^It is desirable at the outset 
of an undertaking such as this that both reader and author 
have a clear conception of the scope of their study, and that 
both have the same conception. Let us, therefore, under- 
stand at once that by ^^ office '^ we mean the clerical work 
that is a necessary adjunct to the operations of the five main 
divisions of the business already described. This may 
mean that in some instances where all the ^^ office '^ work can 
be performed in a small room or in the comer of a big 
show room, it necessarily is relegated to a position of 
imimportance; or it may be the all-important part of a 
business such ;^as an insurance company, a bank, or a 
governmental department. Between the two extremes are 
the countless instances where the office plays that important 
r61e of all service-rendering institutions: it is the fifth wheel 
of the wagon. We must add to our chart, therefore, as 
follows: 



Admlnlstcatlve Body 



.Production 
Depairtment 



Seillng 
Dtpartment 



Pinaaclal 
Department 



Accounting 
Department 




Fio. 2. 

A Moot Question. — Here arises a question upon which 
there has been much dispute. Some sales managers, pro- 
duction managers, treasurers, and accountants have main- 
tained that to insure complete success in the operation 
of their departments, they must have absolute control^of 
all the work in connection therewith. This means their 
own stenographers, their own files, their own clerks of every 
description. The opponents point to the examples of 
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waste through duplication, through lack of standardization 
of methods, salaries and equipment, through lack of ex- 
pertness, through subordination of these duties to the more 
important functions for which the heads of these depart- 
ments are directly responsible. 

Correct Theory, — Certainly in theory, upon the basis 
of functional management, the work of the office should be 
separated from the functions of the operating departments 
and centralized with a function of its own. This is often 
neither feasible nor economical because of more practical 
considerations. Nevertheless, to avoid confusion, we shall 
treat it as a separate division of a business. It is as- 
sumed that the adoption of this point of view for the pur- 
poses of preparing a book will not negative many of the 
suggestions herein, in those cases where the office is not now- 
set up as a central institution. 

Office in Days Gone By, — The office as a factor in busi- 
ness was for many years — ^in fact, until very recently — 
regarded as a "business-college proposition." That proba- 
bly was natural because it is only within the last twenty 
or thirty years that *'big business" in this country has be- 
come a matter of course instead of an object of awe. Busi- 
ness was not done on a national scale; transportation had 
not been perfected, and national advertising had not begun 
to get in its handiwork. As soon as the possibilities of 
large scale business began to loom up, the business generals 
immediately turned their attention to mass production and 
extensive marketing operations, not realizing at first that 
these in turn would introduce a larger volmne of clerical 
work. Nor did they realize that, in truth, part of the 
solution of their problems lay directly in the more exten- 
sive use of the office as a business-building factor; for 
example, mail-order selling, manuf actiuing and sales statis- 
tics, and the like. 

Office Practice To-day. — However, with improved manu- 
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f acturing and selling methods well under way, the modem 
office followed as a matter of natural evolution. Whether 
need for it was the cause or whether it came about as a re- 
sult of efforts on the part of those inclined toward this 
character of work, inspired by what the factory men and 
salespeople were doing, is not important. It suffices that 
the office as a modem business institution is with us. It 
has become of such importance that literature on the sub- 
ject is beginning to spring up, universities are beginning to 
place in their curricula courses in office management, 
and it may shortly become a recognized profession. 
V Divides into Tliree Parts. — ^The subject divides itself 
into three parts: the office work to be done, the organiza- 
tion with which to do it, and the management of that or- 
ganization. This sequence is doubtless the natural order 
in which to proceed in a discussion of it. 

So much has been said and written on the first two factors 
that we fear the third has been underemphasized; and if 
it could be said that of the three one is more important than 
the others^ it is the management phase. It is probably 
true that office management is still regarded as largely 
a matter of cardboard systems, mechanical devices, and 
penny ^ savings. While these play ah important part, 
they are of a physical nature, already fairly well classified 
and in large measure a matter of individual ingenuity in 
given circumstances. 

^The Big Problem. — ^The bigger problem of organizing 
and directing a force of hiunan beings in office work seems 
to have been slighted. Since it is wise to put emphasis 
where emphasis belongs the logical sequence mentioned 
will not be adhered to in this treatise. The attempt is 
to deal with the various phases of the subject in the order 
in which they are likely to engage the executive's attention. 
Indeed, the book will dwell more particularly upon the 
human phases of office administration. 



CHAPTER II 
THE OFFICE MANAGER 

Two Types of Executives. — Executives may be classified 
broadly as of two types: the planning or organizing type, 4 
and the directing or managing type. To plan and organize ^ 
an undertaking is a function that requires a set of mental 
faculties different from those brought into play in the actual 
direction of that enterprise — in "putting it across." 
This is illustrated by the staff of an army which plans cam- - 
paigns, and the general who carries them through. It 
was perhaps clearly illustrated, too, in the selection of 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab as director general of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation to carry to a successful completion 
the plans which had been perfected by the officials of the 
corporation. 

Just as Mr. Schwab and Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, exemplify in high degree the managing tjrpe of 
executive, so President Wilson fm^nishes an illustrious ex- 
ample of the planning and organizing type. Alone with 
his typewriter he has planned and worked out many a far* 
reaching and vital policy, the real effect of which may not . 
be apparent to the world until the stirring events of the 
times in which this book is written have become history. 

Line and Staff. — What has been said does not imply, 
however, that men who occupy executive positions per- 
form only the one or the other function. On the contrary, 
the two go hand in hand in the daily work of most execu- 
tives. But we should find in most cases that the one domi- 
nates the other, and largely because this is true it has been 

advocated that the two functions be separated as much 

6 
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as possible. Frederick W. Taylor, the father of ''Scien- 
tific Management/' is sponsor for the staff (planning) and 
line (executing) plan of organization to which reference will 
again be made in a later chapter. The idea is fast taking 
hold, especially in cases where the organization is large enough 
to set up the two distinctly separate organizations. In 
smaller enterprises the organization is chiefly of the line 
type, and business men gradually are supplying the staff 
or planning functions by calling in experts temporarily. 
7* Office Manager's Duties.— Jhe o^ce manager's work 
smiles in the two fields of organizing and managing, but the 
majority of his duties are of the managing or directing kind^ 
Often he finds his organization and the office systems all 
laid out in good running Qsder. In such a case, obviously, 
it is clearly his chief duty to see that the organization 
functions — ''puts it across,'' to use the vernacular again. 
Where much organizing and planning remain to be done 
he niust apply himself mainly to work of this character, 
delegating the management to another, or he must call 
in assistance in the planning work, or be satisfied with 
delays in the completion of his program, delays which 
frequently seem to be unending. It is a matter of ex- 
perience, especially in a busy office, that the two fimctions 
cannot satisfactorily be performed by the same person. 
This is due not only to the lack of sufficient time, but as well 
to the clashing of the two different mental qualities re- 
quired in the two distinctly separate activities. 

Office Manager the Directing Type. — So we shall regard \ 
Uhe office manager as an executive whose chief duty it is 
to direct other people. His job is to see that the office work 
is performed according to the plans in operation, not f aiUng 
to point out where those plans are defective, correcting 
the minor defects if he has the authority to do so (which he 
should have), or assisting in whatever reorganization is 
required. 
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^ Experience. — ^To be a successful manager of any kind 
requires experience in the work to be done. Again revert- 
ing to Mr. Schwab, no inconsiderable part of his value as a 
big ^ecutive in the steel business is due to the fact that lie 
learned the business from the foundry up. The big railroad 
heads in almost every case began at the bottom. A banker 
who plans a similar career for his son will give him a job 
as a bank messenger at the start. Until an exeputive 
has had the ' requisite amount of experience, he cannot 
actually be regarded as a competent manager. He may 
get it after he has assumed the position of manager. In 
that case the house pays for it. 

Commanding Resfpect of Workers. — ^This factor in a 
manager's make-up is dwelt upon because it is an indirect 
way of saying that a leader of men must conmiand their 
respect. He does not have it imtil his people begin to 
say or think: "He knows what he's talking about; you 
can't put anything over on him" — ^American slang, but 
amply expressive of the state of mind of a group of people 
presided over by a capable manager. There is nothing 
more far-reaching, in demonstrating to a set of office 
workers that a seemingly impossible thing can be done, 
than to do it yourself. The next best thing is to employ 
someone else as the demonstrator. Without experience 
of your own, or at least previous close contact with work 
of the kind, you cannot be sure of your ground. This 
lack is quickly conmiunicated to others through some mis- 
statement, possibly minor in character, yet important 
to those who question your superior ability. In this con- 
nection, it should be said that superior ability is or should 
be the chief characteristic of any person who is placed in 
control of others. Such a person does not adc foolish 
questions nor make ridiculous suggestions. 

Student of Human Nature. — Since an office manager 
deals with human beings, he should be a student of hmnan 
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nature. He should be interested in people more than in 
inanimate things, such as filing systems. A loyal organizar 
tion with a poor system is more likely to work well, than a 
dissatisfied, unwilling organization with the best system 
on earth. We would almost say that a manager should love 
his people. At least, that would be true if the word is 
imderstood to indicate an interest in them to the extent 
of promoting .their welfare, securing their goodwill, seeing 
that they get a square deal, and being sympathetic with 
them in their difiKculties. 

•^ Disc^linarian. — ^AIl this is not inharmonious with good 
discipline. This we should set down as the next quali- 
fication of an office manager: that he be a good disciplina- 
rian, not the school teacher type of disciplinarian, but the 
kind that rules with a firm handt AH worth while institu- 
tions must work within the scope of some regulations. 
These rules are laid down to be observed. A good mana- 
ger will see that they are observed, be he ever so sympa- 
thetic and humanity-loving a person. 

"" Service. — ^The office, as will be developed as we go on, is a 
service-rendering institution. An office manager, there- 
fore, must fully comprehend the meaning of the word "serv- 
ice. '^ It does not mean " servile. '^ It does mean that 
those who are dependent upon the office for work that must 
be done, in order that their more important work be suc- 
cessful, must not be disappointed. For let us never forget 
that office work is only incidental and supplementary to 
the chief operations of a business as discussed in the pre- 

— ceding chapter. tThe office is not an enterprise within 
itself. It exists for others. As soon as an office manager 
assimies an attitude at variance with that fundamental 
truth, he ceases to be the right person for his job. It may 
be pointed out right here, that because of that fact and 
because it is always hard to please people of different 
temperaments and opposing views, an office manager's 
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work frequently is difficult. However, this also is true 
of a hotel manager's position, and there are hundreds of 
successfully managed hotels. There are also hundreds of 
successfully managed offices, 
w Orderly and Systematic. — Next in order of importance 
should be placed the quality of being orderly and system- 
atic. Office work in its very nature consists of masses of 
detail. The smallest detail may be of great importance; 
a transposed figure in a price quotation, an imnecessary 
delay in replying to a letter may be appalling in its con- 
sequence. No volume of detail can be satisfactorily cared 
for unless it is marshalled into orderly, smoothly opera- 
ting channels. While we may be impatient with the 
card-catalogue type of mind, that is to say, the kind of 
person who is interested in systems for their own sake, who 
lapses into ecstasies at the sight of an ingenious office 
mechanism, we must not at the same time imdervalue 
these things in the scheme of running an office. In a busy 
office, each mail brings in a new quantity of detail, each 
clerk is busily at work creating more detail. Confusion, 
delay, and error are the natural outcome, imless there is 
at the helm a person who can calmly and expertly classify 
and arrange, who can expedite without hustle and bustle, 
who can keep the decks clear. Such a person must, 
perforce, be possessed of a mind which picks up a subject 
and instinctively places it in the proper bin or cupboard of 
his mind. His habits must be orderly and systematic. 
You can quickly tdl from his personal appearance and the 
condition^ol-hla desk whether he has this -tSquisite. 

Decisiveness. — The direction of a body of people carries 
with it the necessity for immediate decision in himdreds 
of little questions daily. Decisiveness is required. Most 
questions should be answered as quickly as they are asked. 
To "hem and haw," and lay them aside imtU an oppor- 
tunity presents itself to give them extended thought, simply 
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retards routine. Such a habit will surely clog the office 
machinery. 

Alert Mind. — ^A manager must be alert minded. We 
do not mean quick in repartee^ necessarily, but his mind 
should rapidly grasp a set of circmnstances related to him. 
It should immediately respond to a thought or an idea 
conmiunicated to him and should be considering causes 
and effects, advantages and disadvantages, modifications 
and corrections, almost before the other person has com- 
pleted his narration. 

Business Student — ^The successful operation of any 
enterprise is very largely dependent upon the co-ordination 
of its various imits. The heads of these xmits cannot very 
well co-op^ate with each other imless they understand 
each other's plans and aims. This calls for the extension of 
a department head's sphere of study beyond his own par- 
ticular department. An office manager, particularly, oc- 
cupying a position of central responsibility as he does, 
should be impressed with the need for inquiry into the 
principles and fundamentals, at least, of all phases of 
business. 

Idealist — ^Finally, any real leader is a person of ideals and 
ambition. You cannot lead a group of people to greater 
and still greater achievement, if you yotu'self are content 
with the steady daily grind. A person running in a circle 
will soon wear a path for himself which will become in- 
creasingly hard to leave. The road should lie straight 
ahead into bigger lands, bigger deeds, and bigger rewards, 
all accomplished with an unwavering eye on the highest 
ideals of life, which are also the ideals of good business. 



CHAPTER III 

SELECTING OFFICE WORKERS 

"^ Cost of Changing Employes. — Many business writers 
have pointed to the waste caused not only by the selection 
of the wrong employe for a given position but as well 
by the constant changing of employes. Estimates as to the 
cost of the latter have been made, ranging all the way from 
$50 to $150 per employe. These estimates may be a suflBi- 
ciently accurate guide, but if the truth were known, it is 
probable that the intangible loss of good will, if it could be 
measured, would result in seemingly incredible figures. 
A poor employe, who must be dropped, causes loss to a 
concern in the following ways : 

1. Loss of time of other employes during the training ]geriod. 

2. Loss of his own salary during the training period. 

3. Waste of materials. . ^ 

4. Delays. 

5. Errors which necessitate that work be done over. 

6. Errors which slip through and cause additional porrespondence, 
adjustments, and loss of trad^. 

Business men and* scientists ha^e been devoting much 
attention of late to*the problem Si analyzing and classify- 
ing the characteristics and capabilities of human beings, 
and to the problem of keeping the "payroll turn-over'' 
down. By the ' ' payroll turn-over' ' we mean the total num- 
ber of people hired during a year divided by the average 
number of people on the payroll during the y^. A low 
turn-over is placed at about twenty-five per cent.; two or 
three hundred per cent, is regarded as high, although during 

12 
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the war period the percentage has been known to run 
higher than even these figures. 

The solution of the problem of keeping down the payroll 
turn-over is found in good management as a whole, not in 
any one phase of management. But the first element is 
that of selecting the right kind of employes. 

"Pickers of Men." — Men often point with pride to suc- 
cessful employes whom they have selected. Yet how sel- 
dom do they acknowledge the failures! The truth of the 
matter is that managers who have attained a degree of suc- 
cess, realizing the value of an efficient employe, become 
possessed of the fetish that they are good '^pickers of men." 
They apparently do not observe at work the primitive law 
of the survival of the fittest which finally has given them 
a body of reasonably efficient people; nor do they recog- 
nize that in the process perhaps thouss^ds of dollars have 
been thrown to the winds . This waste is a natural result 
of a method of selecting a person because ''he looks you 
straight in the eye/' ''shakes hands as if he meant it/' 
"has red hair/' and so on. Thousands of business men, 
whether they acknowledge it or not, establish some such 
simple rules of their own and rely more or less upon in- 
tuitive ability. Nor can it be denied that there are con- 
spicuous successes to be cited in favor of such a process, 
althouj^ there is some suspicion that these successful men 
unconsciously employ additional methods which, in con- 
sequence of long years of experience, have become second 
nature in dealing with human beings. 
"^ It cannot yet be said that any hard and fast process of 
selecting employes has been established, to take the place 
of these "unscientific" methods, by which persons of less 
experience can be assured of success. Some little progress 
is being made' gradually and it is possible that at some later 
day an accurate, scientific scheme will be found. In the 
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meantime, we can only apply some elementary tactio8 
which will remove at least some of the doubt. 

Human Qualities Classified. — Human qualities are di- 
visible into three classes : 

1. Physioal. 

2. Mental. 

3. Temperamental. 

Each of these can be further divided into those which 
are chiefly inherent and those which are chiefly acquired 
as follows: 

List of Human Qualitiss 
Physical 

OmBFLT Inhbbbnt 

Posture and physique 
Good color 
VitaUty . 
Chronio illness 
Chibflt Acquired 
Body control 

Co-ordination of movements 
Habits 
Sleeping and eating 
Exercise and gymnasium 
Use of tobacco, alcohol, drugs 
Appearance 
Cleanliness of hands, face, teeth and nails 
Neatness of clothes * 

Good taste of clothes 
Refinement 

Fadai expression * . 

Pleasant voice 
Mental 

GmiFLT Inhbbbnt 
Concentration 
Quickness of comprehension 
Observation 

Imaipnation or creative ability 
Reason 
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Chisflt Aoqxtirbd 
Verbal expressioii 
Written expression 
AbOity to develop 
s Judgment 

Accuracy 
> Attention to detaOs 

Education 
Grammar School 
Higji School 
College 
Businees 

Present mental pursuits 
Business experience 

t Temperamentsl 

Chiefly Inhebxnt *hl 

Ambition * 
s Confidence v 

Cheerfulness 

Enthusiasm i 

Leadership ^ 

Initiative 

Energy 
• VW. power 

Sympathy 
CmSFLY AcQuntBD 

Loyalty 

Punctuality 

Stability 

Self-control 

General Standards. — Here, at least, we have something 
r tangible which will serve as a preliminary guide. With 
this, or an improved classification prepared by the office 
manager himself, he is in a position to proceed to the next 
step: that of establishing certain general standards for 
his force as a whole. That is to say, it is desirable to 
maintain a few broad standards as to the mental quality 
' and character of a staff of clerks. This is done usually 
for three reasons: first, to establish as nearly as possible 
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uniformity of type, because it is generally acknowledged 
by leaders that people of similar calibre, beliefs, or creeds 
are likely to work more harmoniously than is the case when 
there is considerable variation in these elements; second, 
if the mental standard is set high enough the opportunities 
for finding employes who will develop into more responsible 
positions are enhanced; third, when an organization ac- 
quires a reputation of having "nice people" and of being 
rigid in iis requirements, a higher tjrpe of employe is 
attracted, for there are many parents who urge their sons 
and daughters to work in such a place even though the 
salaries may be lower. 



Standard Qualuiioationb fob All Emplotsb 

Phyiicfd 

Good color 

Good posture and phjrsique 

No chronic illness 

Good habits 

Clean teeth, hands, nails 

Neatness of clothes 

Refinement 

Mental 

Full Grammar School education (in some cases only High 

School graduates) 
Concentration 
Reason 

Temperamental 

Ambition 

Loyalty 

Cheerfulness 

Enthusiasm 

Punctuality 

Integrity 

Stability 

Energy 
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I rather oomprehenave table which may also be useful 
in this connection is the following taken from the unit on 
Analyzing Yourself" of thecourse^in^BusinessEssentials." 



n 



Trattb Rsquibxd fob Succbbs 



I. Phtbiqxtb 



II. MSNTAL AbIUTT 



III. Enowlbdob 



IV. DiBPOfiinoN 



V. ACMOK 



(i 



Health 
Appearanoe 

3. Obaervation- 

4. Conoentration* 

5. Manory- 

6. Imagination- 

7. Reasoning* 
' 8. General 

9. Business- 

10. Expression^ 

11. Ambition 

12. Confidence 

13. Loyalty 

14. Enthusiasm 

15. Cheerfulness 

16. Retiability 

17. Energy 

18. Persistence- 

19. Initiative 

20. Self-control 



A standard set of qualifications applicable to all office 
employes having been thus prepared; the next logical 
step is to make an intensive analysis of each kind of work 
performed in the office. The result would be a set of 
standards much more specific and in greater detail, set- 
ting forth the particular qualifications for each such class 
of work. The table following, agan, is intended to be 
illustrative only, since there is no actual authority on 
the subject. It reflects such experience as is avaUable 
at the moment. 
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Standabd QuAuncATioNs FOR Standakd Jobs 

(In addition to standard qualifications for aU employes) 

RaqiiirementB for File Clerki 
Hand and aye co-ordination 

Grammar School education (preferably some high school) 
Fh>ficiency in 

Writing 

Spelling 

Quick reading 
Accuracy 
Attention to details 



Requirements for Dictating Machine Operators 
High School education 
Touch typewriting 
Fh>ficiency in 

Spelling 

Punctuation 

Grammar 
Accuracy 
' Imagination 
Observation 

Requirements for Mailing Clerk and Addressograph CMkB 
Co-ordination of eye and hand 
Accuracy 
Orderliness 

Requirements for Correspondents 
College education 
Proficiency in 

English composition 

Grammar 

Vocabulary 
Experience or some knowledge of business 
bnagination 
Reasoning 
Ability to develop 
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CoUege edaoation (or high Mhool ftnd biuiiiMi or teohnioal) 
Knowledge and itudy of bnoinoM praotioe involved in propoead 

duties 
Observation 
Reasoning 
Ima^nation 
Leadership 
Energy 
Sympathy 
Willpower 
Self-control 

What has been said thus far will indicate that the first 
aim of the office manager is to determine what it is that 
he wants in the way of office help. Not until he has 
satisfied himself on this score is he really in a position to 
select the particular kind of employe he needs. 

Sources of Applicants. — ^Aside from such applications 
as may be made voluntarily from time to time, the fol- 
lowing principal channels usually are employed to secure 
applicants: 

Emplo3rment agencies 
Newspaper advertisements 
Friends or relatives of employes 

The office manager will do well to study the various 
agencies located in his city, or in the neighboring town, 
if located in an out-of-the-way place. He ^ould meet the 
manager, study his methods as well as the type of people 
attracted by his place, and examine into the activities of 
the establishment. From the available list, it is wise 
usually to select a very limited niunber — say from two to 
four — of the best, and to instruct the manager in the 
requirements, at least as to the. general qualifications de- 
manded of all office employes. This saves time and places 
the manager's relations with these agencies upon a basis 
of mutual imderstanding. 
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Newspaper Advertisements. — If it is found desirable 
to use the newspapers^ it is best to place your own 
advertisement rather than answer '^ Positions wanted'' 
advertisements. The chief reason for tl4s advice lies in 
the fact that many good employes, justifiably dissatisfied 
with their present arrangements, see the "Help wanted'* 
columns for a better opportunity but do not set out ac- 
tively to find a position by advertising or otherwise. Con- 
siderable care should be devoted to the wording of the 
advertisement. You cannot expect a high grade of replies 
to a mere, "Order clerk wanted; salary $8." The appeal 
to the better type of employe is much stronger if the 
same advertisement is worded something like this : 

*'A well-known manufacturing company, in- 
tereated in the promotion of its employee and 
growing rapidly, needs a young man (or woman) 
to start as order clerk. Must be a High School 
graduate. Your letter should contain com* 
plete details concerning your education and 
experience." ^ 

Selecting Right Newspaper. — Newspapers, particularly 
in a large city, are distinguishable by their editorial policy. 
It is this which determines the general type of their readers. 
Some are principally aimed at the business men of the 
conununity, some appeal to the sporting fraternity, some 
are written for the home folks to read in the evening after 
dinner, others appeal to people who are not particularly 
^ well educated, and so on. There are some, also, which 
make a specialty of classified advertising, such as the ''Help 
wanted" columns. Some thought should be given to the 
selection of the right medimn to be used, having in mind 
the character of the work to be done and the tjrpe of 
employe desired. 

It is sometimes a good policy to print the name of the 
concern when such an advertisement is placed. Espe- 
cially is this true of a well-known business and when it is 
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that the name would attract a hi(^er class of 
i^plicants. The objections to this procedure are, mainly, 
that the adv^liser may find a small army awaiting his 
arrival at the office next morning, and that it is not always 
expedient to let the existing force of employes know that 
the office manager is in search of additional help or is 
looking for an employe who will obviously take the place 
of anoth^. 

If the office manager has sufficient time, or if there is an 
emplojrment department devoting all its time to this work 
of enga^ng help, it frequently is better to have applicants 
apply in person. Not only will a few minutes' conversation 
with each serve to eliminate those obviously xmfitted, but 
usually a more satisfactory preliminary estimate can be 
made of a person in this manner than by attempting to 
base judgment upon a letter. Letters of application are 
written to create a favorable impression; therefore, they 
generally are strained and do not reflect adequately the 
personality of the writer. 

^ Through Employes. — Probably the most satisfactory tjrpe 
of applicant is secured through the efforts of employes al- 
ready on the force. The members of the existing organi- 
zation are familiar with the prevailing policies, and aid 
in the process of selection by forming an opinion of their 
friends' probable fitness for a position. Sensing that they 
are looked upon as vouchers, more or less, ordinarily they 
are careful not to recommend undesirable applicants. 
After such candidates have been accepted, those who have 
recommended them also exercise some influence in the 
development of their friends. This method also stimulates 
harmony in an organization. One of the smoothest-work- 
ing office departments in the author's experience, was built 
up entirely in this manner. It consists mostly of girls 
who had been trained to become school teachers but who 
were persuaded by their friends that business offered a 
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better and more interesting opportunity. This process 
was started by one girl, and grew sonaewhat like the chain- 
letter scheme of soliciting subscriptions. 
^Application Blanks. — It is the practice of most large con- 
cerns to ask applicants to fill in an application blank. 
This serves three principal purposes: it saves the inter- 
viewer's time, it insures that all the essential questions are 
asked and answered, because no one's memory is relied 
upon; and it furnishes a permanent record of the data. 
It would seem, therefore, that the plan should be adopted 
by small concerns as well as large. The blank need not 
be elaborately] printed. The various kinds of application 
blanks are legion, ranging all t^e way from one of a few 
simple questions to one which goes deeply into the history 
and even the intimate habits of a person. If there is in 
vogue a process of analyzing an applicant's qualifications 
by exhaustive questioning or tests, the application blank 
need only call for such data as are required for record pur- 
poses. The interviewer's report or the examination papers 
will furnish the further detail if later reference to it should 
be needed. However, if the decision is to be made upon the 
basis of a first brief interview, the application blank should 
itself be exhaustive in its questions. 

The Detailed Blank. — ^The illustration of such a blank on 
pages 23 and 24 may at first strike the reader as unneces- 
sarily inquisitive. Yet each question, upon analysis, will be 
found to bring out at least some evidence of a particular 
characteristic. Indeed, the blank could with profit be 
made to include further questions of this character. It 
illustrates what may be done by an application blank in 
lieu of more extensive interrogation and testing. But no 
application blank in itself is a thoroughly reliable measure 
of an applicant's positive and negative qualities. 

Interviewing Applicant — ^There is a danger that the use 
of application blanks, tests, and the like may reduce the 
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Fig. 3. — Front of application blank. 

Whioh is folded in tho oentor and ia filed in 5 z 8 drawer. 

Note: Ai^oantswho can be judged to be unqualified in a moment's interriew do not 

fill out these Uanks. 
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selection of human beings to a mechanical process which 
might still leave out of account potentialities only capable 
of discovery by an astute student of human nature. It is 
a good plau; wherever it is feasible, to assign the duty of 
interviewing applicants to one person well qualified to 
perform it. The process itself is a study in psychology 
which we must leave to the scientist to present. It may 
not be going too far afield, however, to offer one or two 
homely suggestions. ^ Every attempt should be made to 
put the applicant at his ease, even going to such lengths as 
\ discussing some news topic of general interest. A warm, 
cordial attitude is better than one that is curt, or snappy, 
and suggests extreme pressure of time. Good results are 

; often secured also by inviting the candidate to tell his own 
story in his own way. The manner in which he marshals 
and correlates his facts, the amount of prompting and ques- 
tioning that is necessary, whether a quiet confidence, a 
flamboyant exaggeration, imnecessary servility or modesty 
is exhibited — these and other elements are barometers which 
frequently offer munistakable indications. Personal ap- 
pearance and carriage also play an important part. 

At this point good use can be made of the lists of standard 
qualities to which reference previously has been made in 
this chapter. With these lists before him, the interviewer 
can direct his questioning so as to enable him to place his own 
valuation upon the degree to which the applicant possesses 
the various qualities listed. It is helpful to use some 
method of grading, such as is used by schools in grading 
examination papers. 

%^ Character Analysis. — Doubtless the most exact method 
of determining a person's qualities is by means of work 
tests. This statement is made with the average business 
man in mind, and is not intended to deprecate the efforts 
which have been made in the direction of character analy* 
sis through study of physical tendencies. Some remarkable 
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demonstrations have been made by experts in this branch 
of study. The average office manager, however, would re- 
quire considerable training in the intricacies of the art, 
and it is a question of some debate as to whether the art it- 
self has advanced to the point where such training will yield 
commensurate results. This is demonstrated by the fact 
that the advocates of physical indications of internal quali- 
ties are not in agreement themselves as to the methods to 
be employed. The average man will have no difficulty, 
however, in imderstanding that a test of a given ability 
which calls for the display of that ability has in it the ele- 
ments of common sense. 

Physical Examination. — ^A series of simple tests can be 
arranged without great difficulty, which will be an improve- 
ment over the guessing method, however unscientific 
these tests might otherwise be. Taking up first the phys- 
ical qualities, the simplest way is to subject the candidate 
to a physical examination. If there is no company doc- 
tor available, an arrangement can be made with a neigh- 
boring hospital or practising physician to exanxine all 
applicants. This examination should not be made imtil 
after you are satisfied that the applicant possesses the 
necessary general qualities. 

Work Tests. — To determine whether the candidate 
measures up to the standards set for all employes, a few 
simple tests in reading, spelling, arithmetic, copying and the 
like, in addition to the information upon his application 
blank, will suffice. A few illustrations follow: 



Tbsts fob Emplotiosnt 



Spelling Test 

obscure 

pursuit 

absolute 

management 

privilege 
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compireheDaiYa 

pronunciation 

initiative 

reliabilitjr 

deceit 

concentration 

publicity 

incalculable 

scientific 

versatile 

obedience 

uncontrollable 

vitality 

achievement 

imitation 

Directions. — ^Read words to applicant, deduct 5 per cent, for each word 
misspelled. 

Test of Reason. — ^Define words on spelling list as briefly as possible. 

Directions. — ^Deduct 5 per cent, for each definition which is incorrect, 
incoherent, or incomplete. 

Reading Test — Give api^cant two or three pages of reading matter, 
time him in reading, have him return the material and write a short 
analysis of the article. 

DirecHons. — Rate applicant according to time spent in reading, 
understanding of material read, grammar and vocabulary. 

Test of Arithmetic. — Add down and across: 

4075 2925 

4219 6854 

5833 7542 

3556 8753 

3911 2087 

6961 5310 

1924 8643 

2163 1986 

9883 3715 

9371 7295 



ToMs X 

MuOtpZy 621,523 X 987 , 

i>u;ufe 1426,782 by S6.52 
Directions.— ^\/^ according to time and accuracy. 
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Tests in Copying. — Copy on blank the attached order exactly as 
written (use office order with many details on it). 

Directions. — Hate on handwriting, accuracy, orderliness. 

Test of Accuracy and Observation (for typists). — Copy the attached 
letter correcting any errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation that 
you find. 

DirecHona. — Rate for accuracy, orderliness, observation. 

Typetoriting Te$t. 

The Sovereign Coal A Coke Co., 

Sovereign, West Va. 
Dear Sir; 

When Mr. Dunne, our representative, found it absolutely impossible to run out to Sover* 
eign to see you on his last trip through that territory ^e dropped us a line suggesting that 
we write you explaining why he did not pay you a\isit, and, at the same time, giving you a 
little information about the condition of the line at the preset time. 

We are enclosing a slip which, shows the modlAS for which orders are being taken now. 
They are subject to reasonabl\ prompt delivery unless yoiir orde^gets in late or unless you 
hear from us later on about some unezpcted changes or drcums tences . 

The big demand however is for Radiolites. The popularity they attained' last |ear is 
fading to a glimmer when compared to the rush that is on the waytt|k>w for aU of our lumi- 
nous dial modlea. From the advertising standpint we ran Radiolite adds for three ^ontha 
in magazines whose circulation totaled 22 million copies. The only thing we have to 
regret is that when the returns from this publicity begin to come in in fuU force so^e of our 
friends are going to be disappointed because they delayed in placfeing orders. 

The advertising matter on the enclosed assortments willy be an invaluable method of 
hooking up your stores with our nation-wide publicity campaigz^ and you should take 
advantage of the opportunity to do That while we are still able to ship thfi assortments 
without any trouble or delay. ' 

We certainly hope that you will take advantage of the "advan^otice" and get in befor^ 
the crowd. 

Very Truly Yours, 
Dirediona. — ^Rate for acciiracy, correction of errors, neatness and arrangement, time. 

Technical Training. — The difficult part of the procedure 
is to ascertain to exactly what degree a person possesses 
higher mental attributes and temperamental qualities. 
As has been said^ no scientific apparatus or method has 
yet been devised for this purposes The examination should 
be divided into two parts : first, has the applicant the t^h- 
nical training required for the job ; second, has he the mental 
and temperamental qualities necessary? 

The first division can be covered by an oral or vmtten 
examination in the technicalities of the work. For example, 
a stenographer may be tested by having dictated to her 
several letters or articles, previously selected for the pur- 
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pose, and having h^ read them back from her notes. A 
standard time for taking the dictation, a standard number 
of errors allowable, a standard allowance for the natural 
nervous strain due to the knowledge that upon her per- 
formance may depend the success of her application, 
are predetermined. If the dictation time standard is 
twenty minutes and it takes thirty, she is given 66K 
per cent. If the standard time for reading back is thirty 
minutes and she does it in thirty-five, she is given 8S}i per 
cent. The average rating for both operations combined is 
75 per cent. For each error in excess of the standard 
allowance, say one per cent, is deducted. Assuming that 
in this case there were five errors in excess of the allowance, 
her rating would be reduced to 70 per cent. If the standard 
allowance for adverse psychological conditions is 10 per 
cent., her final rating would be 80 per cent. 

She must now type the matter from her stenographic 
notes against predetermined standards of time, errors, 
arrangement, neatness, and adverse psychological con- 
ditions. If her typing rating is 70 per cent., and the 
dictation rating is 80 per cent,, as above assumed, the 
two combined would give her a rating of 75 per cent. If 
the minimum is 70 per cent., she would be acceptable 
but would fail in favor of an 80-per cent, girl, salaries 
being the same. 

Supplementing Mechanical Methods. — The result even 
of this test is not fully conclusive. The 80-per cent, girl 
may be a high-speed operator under pressure, but in the 
long run may not produce as large a quantity of work as the 
7&-per cent, girl who may work at a steady, even pace all 
day long. Hence there should be additional tempera- 
mental tests to bring out this and other factors. The 
results of the ability test should be taken in conjunction 
with the result of other tests before final decision is made. 

In like manner, a file clerk can be tested by giving her a 
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lot of oorrespondence and cards to assort and by asking 
Iter to pick out from a tray certain cards or letters de- 
scribed on a list presented to her. An order clerk can be 
tested by having her copy a batch of orders. A book- 
keeper can be given an oral and written book-keeping 
examination. 

Other Tests. — To delve into the intan^ble qualities 
calls for a series of tests such as the following: 

Test in Imagination. — 1. Write a short paragraph describing the 
trenches as you imagine them from your reading. Make your description 
as vivid as possible. 

2. Write a paragraph designed for a boy's magazine, such as the 
Youths Companion, to arouse his interest in Ingersoll watches. 

Dirediana, — Rate for imaginative power shown in selection of ideas, 
selection of words. 

Test in Reason (simple). — 1. The following reasons have been 
given to show why New York has become a larger city than Boston. 
Place a plus mark (+) before each reason that you think a good one 
and a minus mark (— ) before each reason that seems imsound. 
•^ 1. New York is on an Island. 

*- 2. More millionaires live in New York than in Boston. 
V 3. New York is on a large river. 
^ 4. New Yoric has bigger hotels. 
^ 5. New York has more people than Boston. 
4*6. New York early established better conununication with the 

states lying to the west. 
^7. New York has elevated railroads. 
¥ 8. New York is in the midst of a rich fruit and agriculttiral 

district. 
*- 0. New York is younger than Boston.^ 
4 10. New York has better railroad facilities. 
2. Solve the following problem: 

If it takes 6 men 12 days to complete a job, how long will it take 
2 men to do it? 
JHrecUans. — Rate according to time and proper reason. 

Test in Reason for Cerrespondents.— A customer has written us that 
he will no longer do business with us because we have dunned him for 
money which he owes us, that he has been a good customer and we 
ought to give him V^nty of fime tb pay? Our bills read that our terms 
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are strictly 30 daya and he has already taken 90. Write a letter 
ezidaioing our position with the object of regnining our customer. 

Anothw oustcHner mites tis that he will not handle our goods in 
his town unless he can have the ezdusiTe agency. There are 6 other 
dealers handling the line in the town. He has a fine large store and 
we want his business but will not make a concession of that kind, 
which would naturaQy restrict our trade. Write a letter intended to 
retain his good wiU. 

DiredioM. — Rate according to logic and deamess of ideas. 

Test of Concentration. — Cross out every letter A in the following 
jumble of letters. Mark in regular oidet as rapidly as possible and do 
not go back to mark any skipped. 

OlrKF^7DBfiTyQD|kCDIX](^alPikK> 

ZT^I^lJpWLYXwJ^MJJjUmMi 
fE|/[CBSVSEJlIJ>£^^[imNPE:/ZEY!R 
LQIVtxjUDFOlMWZSiuCGVipAB 
l^YDYi|LZJDALJ^CIM7VBGJtoF]^ 
PVEJGP(^XPJLEIQWN^(|aiBUI4^NZ 
MWA^W$iXc^^)KQiXrDPUTYGS 
KGVK\^KIMITJ0PAi3B:YFGTMBLYZ 
UyULYAU^CXIlXVD^CJSnTFMOTX 
WAMQEAKIUOPXWCAIRBRZNSOQ 
AiJLMDGUSGBAKNXiPLPy ' 
EUtfVP4^j||j^NPWIB;r¥A!l^ItKUPt)S 
I^QGGgTAHZ^cQGMTPNURENXU 
E0WYCEEJDU0UCC^£S2a(UyFERF|: 
W]LF7i9J7XBX/^^MB:^T4(DKVSTB 
N^ni^OS YSJUOVYIVIJ^JIPSDNLKR 
Q4CM)JLEGX4^YEMP|^NTIBXGJ(IM 
Yl^WZ](2WX4StIXBDX^ZECN;^4l 
HGDVSVFTCUiYKUKCW^I'RWjrrQY 

Direetiotu. — ^There are 100 A's; 1 per cent, is deducted for every one 
missed and 2 per cent, for every letter wrongly marked. If time was 
longer than 00 seconds, 1 per cent, is deducted for every five seconds 
over time. 

In addition to these specific tests, facts brought out in 
a properly conducted interview will throw much light es- 
pecially on temperamental qualities which are not easy to 
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judge by tests. Below are given a few suggestions for the 
interviewer to grade these qualities by: 

AmbitioiL — Can be judged by efforts made for self-improvement, 
progrees made in business^ aims and ideals. 

Confidence. — ^Is applicant at his ease or timid and embarrassed? 
Is he distrustful of his abilities? Is he overconfidenti vain, conceited? 
Does he expect more than he is willing to give? 

Cheerfulness. — Can usually be judged by expression of face, and 
manner of answering questions. Watch for evidence of sullen or moody 
dispositions. 

Enthusiasm. — Some people are not enthusiastic about anything. 
This quality can be judged by the way4he applicant talks about his 
hobbies, recreations, reading, school, former job. 

Loyalty. — ^A very essential quality. Best Judged by the applicant's 
comments on former positions and employers — ^where he talks of 
disagreements, unfair treatment, no advancement, it is likely that he 
is not a loyal employe for any concern. 

Leadership. — ^If applicant has had experience in leading school 
activities or clubs he will probably be able to lead people in his work. 
Or if he has been in an executive position, questions as to how he or- 
ganized his work and people will bring out the same information. 

Stability. — ^How many positions has applicant held? How consistent 
does he seem in his interests? Is he a floater? 

Energetic. — ^How full a day and life has he lead? Do his energies 
overflow into other fields or does he require pushing? 

Persistence. — How persistent is he in following up this job to get it? 

Initiative. — ^In his last job did he change his work at all and start 
anything new? '^ 

Self-controL— Any evidence of temper or lack of self-control? 

Will Power. — ^Is he a strong character with force and decision? 
Does he naturally listen to him or follow? 

These illustrations merely are suggestive of the lengths 
to which one can go in the direction of thoroughness in the 
selection process. Are they v^orth v^hile ? They are if they 
are intelligently conducted and if they are applied to per- 
sons v^ho are expected to become permanent employes. 
If a temporary force of envelope-addressers, typists, or 
special clerks is employed to perform an unusual ta43k, the 
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time necessary for so elaborate a process probably would be 
wasted. The more thorough method is predicated upon 
the proposition that abnost any reasonable amount of time 
and expense is warranted in selecting the right kind of 
permanent employe in the first place, since it is sure to be 
less than the loss incurred in selecting the wrong person. 
The principle applies no less to a small organization, em^ 
ploying a few people each year, than it does to a large 
organization employing many. In the former case the 
process may not be so elaborately worked out, but the 
theory of testing applicants along the line suggested is 
capable of application with profitable results. 

Other Values of Selection. — ^In passing, it should be said 
that the value of great care in the selection process reveals 
itself not only in the direct dollar results traceable, but 
perhaps as much in the degree of harmonious team-play 
and open-mindedness which thus are introduced automati- 
cally. It makes all the difference in the world whether 
a progressive manager is working with a flexible, quick- 
spirited organization which quickly grasps and willingly 
puts its shoulder to a new project, or whether he is obliged 
to work with a stolid, indifferent, and unprogressive set of 
people. 

Employment Division. — ^A point is reached in a growing 
business when it is profitable to organize an employment 
division, and this point is reached sooner than many mana- 
gers seem to admit. It is ventured that the employment 
of 200 people a year warrants the establishment of such a 
division. If it is not kept busy it can easily take over other 
duties of an allied character which would, therefore, give 
it usefulness in two directions. 

Hie advantages of an employment division are: 

1. Standardisation of methods of sdection and employment suoh 

ai have been discussed in the preceding pages. 

s 
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2. Increasing proficiency in employment ability through accumulated 
experience concentrated in one place. 

3. Centralization of employes' records and insurance of keeping them 
current. 

4. Gathering of employes' statistics such as labor turn-over, length 
of service, costs of employment, etc. 

The operation of an employment division requires that 
requests for employes be made to the head of the divi^on. 
All the work of securing and examining applicants is per- 
formed here and those applicants selected as satisfactory 
are referred to the department head requiring the help. 
He should have the veto power. Employes' records of 
progress, of transfer, and of discharge or resignation are 
kept in the employment division. Reports are prepared 
which throw light on the results of the concern's policies 
toward its employes as reflected in statistics of labor turn- 
over, percentage discharged, percentage resigned, reasons 
for discontinued service, average length of employment, 
percentage employed for successive numbers of years, av- 
erage wages earned, etc., etc. 

The employment division may also be utilized in training 
office employes, at least in the rudiments of the work in 
which they are to engage. This, however, leads to another 
subject which will be taken up in the following chapter. 



( 
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CHAPTER IV 

TRAmmG OFFICE EMPLOYES 

Whose Fault? — ^An office manager's life would be almost 
a path of roses, could he feel that his clerks had sufficient 
understanding of the business in which they are employed 
to grasp the significance of the work they are doing. What 
an Utopia it would be if a clerk as a rule would say to him- 
self, '^If this letter does not go out on time, the salesman 
will likely miss a sale; '' or ''If I make an error in this export 
invoice the customs authorities in London will hold up a 
$10,000 shipment imtil our representatives can send us a 
$10 cable and we send over a corrected invoice." It may 
seem to the reader that this would be expecting too much of 
a clerk; that if a person had the inteUigence to think to 
that extent he would command more than a clerk's salary. 
Yet is not such a doubt the result of placing too high a 
requirement upon the native initiative of the clerk, and of 
placing too little responsibility upon the shoulders of the 
management? In this age of waste elimination, we are 
gradually coming to realize that the planning must be 
done by the "higher-ups." The very man who becomes 
apoplectic and cries, "Stupid! Fire her, " when an obviously 
foolish error is made, is probably most responsible. He 
hires another clerk, places her at the same work with no 
other training than she can acquire by making the same 
mistakes her predecessor made and the performance is 
repeated. 

^ The Dollars and Cents of It. — One of the most pernicious 
causes of waste in business to-day is the lack of proper train- 

36 
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ing of employes, not only in the office, but everywhere. 
This statement is made in the full consciousness of the fact 
that, nevertheless, concerns go on making money. But, 
if some niathematical genius could compute the waste 
that has been caused during the past twenty-five years 
in this manner, he would find (and this doubtless is a con- 
servative conjecture) that American business houses have 
unknowingly thrown to the winds economic wealth more 
than enough to defray the cost of the United States' par- 
ticipation in the great European War. The profits made 
in the United States in the year 1917 were estimated at 
$25,000,000,000. If these profits could have been in- 
creased only ten per cent, through adequate training of 
employes, the result in that one year would have been an 
additional $2,500,000,000. And when it is realized that 
the output of plants and the capacity of individuals have 
been doubled^ time and again by the application of scien- 
tific principles to management, in which the training of the 
worker plays an important part, the imagination shrinks 
from conceding so low an increase as ten per cent. 

The proper training of office employes not only is feasible 
but is bound to become, sooner or later, an established 
practice. Business men will not long . face a condition 
wherein they are paying for improper training a price 
higher than proper training would cost. 

A competent clerk may be defined as one who is expert 
in the particular work in which he is engaged and knows 
why he is doing it. A clerk who is placed upon his own 
resources finds the way to perform his duties which seems 
to him the easiest way. He modifies it from time to time 
as he finds himself ''upon the carpef because his way has 
resulted in a serious mistake. After his method has be- 
come a fixed habit, it can be changed only by a miraculous 

^ For example, see ''Prmoiples of Scientific Management'' by F. W. Taylor, 
also "Sdentific Office Management'' by W. H. Leffingwell. 
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''rebirtii" on his part, or by his removal. In the interim, 
the errors he has made, the business he has lost or spoiled, 
the bad friends he has made for the house, the sales effort 
he has wasted, the duplication of effort, and the checking 
and inspection he has caused have eaten into the profit 
and loss account, under the very nose of the management, 
to an extent that would have made the tangible cost of 
training him properly in the first place ridiculously small 
in comparison. 

A story illustrating the lack of training is related by Mr. 
Carl G. Barth, that imtiring disciple of Mr. Taylor who 
is so energetically canying on the big work started by his 
chief. He tells of a railroad employe who was called into 
the president's office because the record indicated he had 
not lost a day in thirty-three years. The president desired 
to meet his loyal, efficient employe. When the large hulk 
of a man appeared, he was asked what his work was. The 
astonishing reply was that during the thirty-three years 
of service he had tapped with a hammer every wheel of 
every car that had come into the station where he was 
employed.. Asked why he did this, he replied that he did 
.not know."^ The life of every passenger on each train had 
depended upon the wheels. It was the essence of his work 
t^at he discover anything wrong. 
^M^^ Clerk's Training. — What training should a clerk 
^ceive? 

1. He should first be made familiar with the history of the business 
in general terms, how it was started, how it has grown, leading up to 
the presumption that it will continue to grow and afford opportunities 
for those competent to grasp them. The few principal policies of the 
business should be explained to him in simple, easily understandable 
phrases. 

2. The frame work of the entire organization shoiild be sketched, 
and the particular place in the scheme of things which his department 
and his position occupy should be explained. Almost any one can 
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be shown a particular location on a map. An organization chart is a 
map. 

3. The office rules should be standardized and made familiar to him 
so that there will be no opportunity for him to plead ignorance. 

4. The departmental duties and the bearing his department, division^ 
and section have upon the activities of the rest of the business should 
be made the subject of careful study on the clerk's part, and the manage- 
ment should provide means of ascertaining definitely that he has learned 
his subject well. 

5. Every clerk should become expert in the tasks assigned to his 
particular desk. 

It is entirely logical to contend that this last item of 
training be mentioned first in such a list. The most ex- 
perienced organizers who have brought the art and science 
of management up to its present stage of advancement 
see to it that the individual worker above all else is 
thoroughly trained in the technic of his own particular 
work — so much so that each distinct operation is performed 
in the best way, that is with the least mental or physical 
exertion, with the greatest speed and accuracy, so that it 
really becomes a set of rhythmic motions. 

Whatever may be the order in which the various items of 
training just discussed should be arranged, the ideal situa- 
tion is the one in which all these elements of training are 
present; and the order of instruction might very well be 
approximately as indicated. 

The Time-honored Method of Training. — ^Unfortimately, 
like most other phases of modem office management, 
the methods of training office workers have not become 
standardized. The entire subject is too new. It presents 
a field for pioneer work on the part of the ambitious office 
manager. The methods and the mechanics, however, 
are a matter of ingenuity mainly. The principle of train- 
ing workers has been sufficiently tested to prove its 
soundness. 

We may pass briefly over the method in conmion use — 
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for there has always been a method, however crude. It is 
impossible to avoid training workers even though we were 
to lay down a policy of not doing so. The moment an 
employe goes on the payroll he b^ins to learn through 
observation, through advice from co-workers, mostly 
hurriedly and often grudgingly given, and from what 
meagre instructions he receives from his superiors. A great 
deal is acquired from his own experience in the work as 
modified from time to time by new discoveries. 

The commonly used plan, if plan it can be called, is 
to follow the ''breaking in" process. The new employe 
is turned over to an older clerk experienced in the work, 
and from him learns what he can in a few days. The rest 
he picks up largely in such manner as his own resourceful- 
ness discovers. Obviously it is dangerous to trust the re- 
sourcefulness of each individual clerk with so important 
an element of management, when through the simple 
process of concentrating the function and placing the re- 
sponsibility upon the shoulders of the management, it can 
be done so much more thoroughly and cheaply. 
^^ The Class-room Method. — The most advanced method 
of training office workers is that of organizing a school for 
office workers, much the same as the apprentice schools 
which now are the rule in many large plants. The Larkin 
Company at Buffalo operates such a school, in charge of 
trained teachers, who conduct courses in typewriting, order- 
writing order-checking, correspondence writing, adjusting, 
and other clerical operations directly applicable to their 
particular work. The school is used for the instruction of 
new employes as well as in the further training of employes 
desiring to advance to higher positions. At first the 
student is given lessons on dummy work and a text-book 
to study. The school itself really belongs to the office in 
that a part of each office section is located there, and thus 
some of the daily routine is performed in the classroom. 
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The usual high standard of performance, of course, is 
not expected. After the student has had sufficient practise 
at the dummy work, he is given an actual position in the 
school at the work for which he is being trained. He re- 
mains there during a period of from three weeks to three 
months, depending upon the character of the work and 
upon the rapidity with which he learns. Only when he 
has become proficient is he advanced to a regular position 
in the office proper. The classroom is useful in a lai^e 
office, particularly in one in which the force frequently 
shifts, for example, where there are violent seasonal 
fluctuations. 
--^ Another Method. — ^In some large institutions like Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co., and the National Cloak and Suit 
Co., instead of classrooms being maintained, a corps of 
instructors is engaged. They perform the same function 
as the teachers in the Tiarkin Company, but the new 
employes do their learning and practice work upon the ac- 
tual routine in the departments and at the desks to which 
they are assigned. 

A compromise method sometimes resorted to is that of 
combining the training of employes with the usual duties 
of the employment bureau. Such training is intended 
primarily to drill the employe in matters of a general 
character such as the history, purpose, and general policies 
of the concern, the main divisions of its organization, and 
the office rules. 

The method of training, which is adaptable to relatively 
small offices, consists mainly in giving the employe pamph- 
lets or booklets to read in which these matters are set 
forth (such as the History and Policy Book and Rule Book 
described in the following chapter), and in quizzing him to 
make sure he understands, or better, having him write a brief 
examination paper based on this reading. 
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Instbuction Shut 



OidttT Sdcfioii 

CODIKO CUBKK 

AH orders are coded for the Hollerith section, according to 
State 

Kind of businfiBB 
Salesman 

The attached coding schedule gives the proper numbers of each 
State, each kind of business, each salesman. 

The salesman'd name is on the upper left-hand comer of the order; 
in the upper right-hand comer is the kind of husinets of the dealer; 
the State is given in the address of the customer in the center of the 
order. 

The work is done as follows: 

1. Place your coding schedule on the left of your desk, your pile 
of orders to the tig^t, in the position where it will be easiest to write 
on the top line. 

2. Code on order, salesman — ^business — State, in the space on the 
center of the first line marked Codings, as follows: 

(d) Look for salesman's name, on schedule, then write code 

number on order. 
(6) Look at State in schedule, then write code number on order, 
(c) Look at kind of business on schedule, write code number on 

order. 

NoTB. — ^In a few dajrs 3rou should memorise coding for our six kinds 
of business, and for our twenty salesmen, so that you can code all but 
the State without referring to the schedule. 

3. If the salesman has omitted to note the kind of business on the 
order, code for salesman and State, and lay the order aside. After 
you have finished coding all the other orders take these special ones 
and look up the dealer in Dim's Rating Book — which will give his 
business and enable you to supply this missing code nimiber. 

Pass orders after coding to routing derk in the order section. 



Fxo. 6. — Instniotion sheet. 
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If Standard Plractice^ instructions have been written 
covering the work of every department and division of the 
office the new employe will also be given the instructions 
covering his own and related divisions, to study carefully. 

Training under **Scientific Management" — ^The most 
intensive training in detailed operations, outside of the 
classroom, is that which is done in connection with the es^ 
tablishment of standards based upon scientific analysis of 
each motion by means of time studies. Discussion of this 
work at greater length will be found in a later chapter. 
At this point, it need only be mentioned that such men 
as Walter D. Fuller, W. H. Leffingwell, W, R. De Field, ^ 

Harry A. Hoff and others who have made real progress in J 

applying ''Scientific Management" to office work, analyze 
each operation minutely, often recording and timing each 
motion to a fraction of a minute. Upon the basis of such 
an analysis the unnecessary motions are eliminated and 
better methods of arranging, routing, and performing the 
work are determined. Standards are then set and the 
clerks are carefully and patiently trained imtil they are 
proficient in the improved methods. Part of this training 
consists of individual instruction sheets of which a sample^ 
is shown on the preceding page. It is apparent thc^t in- 
tensive training of this character is part of a general plan 
of improvement of office work, by whatever term it may be 
called, and that it must be conducted as a separate func- 
tion. In an office of 50 people or less, when it would not be 
profitable to maintain a separate division for the purpose, 
the work itself can be done under the direction of the office 
manager with the possible help of a capable outside expert 
called in for the pmrpose. 
-* Co-operative Education. — In several cities the public 
school systems co-operate with business houses in the 
training process. Pupils who for financial reasons might 

> See ChApter V. 
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otherwise be forced to leave school prematurely, and thus 
go through life with a heavy handicap from an educational 
viewpoint, spend part time in industry, which places them 
at least on an earning basis, and part time at school. In 
some cases, pupils have the opportunity of going through 
such a course without the urge of financial requirements, 
but in order to combine classroom and office (or what 
might be termed laboratory) work in a more practical way 
than would otherwise be the case. In either case, the 
work must necessarily be of a minor character such as 
folding, enclosing, and stamping mail, sorting, listing, and 
the like. The purpose of such training is threefold: first, 
it gives a practical turn to the pupil's training; second, it 
provides the office manager with temporary help for ac- 
cumulations of work of the character indicated; third, 
it enables him to start in training a number of clerks who 
when they are ready to leave school will be in a somewhat 
advanced stage compared with the green graduate. Such 
students, so far as the detailed operation of the work they 
perform is concerned, would come imder the direct super- 
vision either of the school or of the standardization division, 
if either of these institutions is in existence. Otherwise, 
their individual training in the office would perforce be a 
matter of *' breaking in." 

General Education. — ^In addition to the training for 
specific office work, an employe should be able to avail 
himself of opportunities to increase his general knowledge. 
For this purpose, the night high schools, and special schools 
such as those maintained by the Y. M. C. A., are valuable 
and should be called to the attention of the employe. 
He may continue his regular academic work which has 
been interrupted by his entrance into business, or he may 
study business in its general aspects by taking courses such 
as Advertising, Salesmanship, Business Correspondence, 
Composition, Accounting, and History. These keep his 
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faculties developing and for his future may be more valu* 
able than a study of the specific methods of filing^ etc. 
Courses of this kind may be conducted in the office, to 
advantage; not as part of the employe's duties or on office 
time, as the training in specific tasks should be, but out- 
side of business hours, in an informal way. This plan 
gives him the opportunity of studying, under some ex- 
ecutive of his own business, general business problems that 
will tend to broaden his vision. 

Benefits are Mutual. — Indeed, the training of employes 
should be looked at from the viewpoint of the employe, 
as well as that of its value to the employer. If a person 
stands still he is a failure from his own point of view; 
from the standpoint of the concern, he becomes less efficient 
as the chains of habit and monotony are forged around him. 
If he cannot increietse his earning capacity he becomes in- 
different and dissatisfied; yet unless he does more and better 
work, the mere fact that he has been a member of an or- 
ganization for a number of years does not increase his 
value materially. It is good business, not to mention the 
moral responsibility, to encourage mental development 
even to the point where it becomes necessary to help an 
employe find a position in some other concern, if the office 
which develops him does not furnish sufficient scope for his 
larger abilities; thus making room for jimior clerks in line 
for promotion. It may well be part of the work of the 
employment manager to keep in touch with the educational 
work being done by each member of the organization and 
study his qualifications for openings higher up as they 
occur. 

-" Training Executives. — ^What has just been said applies 

with particular f c»rce, in the office of an expanding business, 

to the training of people to fill positions as division or de- 

^ partment heads as they become vacant or are created. The 

time-honored method of doing this is to move an employe 
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from one position to another and from one department to 
another in order to make him familiar wilJi as many 
phases of the business as possible. Some of the biggest 
business men in the country have been developed in this 
way and it is probable that in the long run there is no 
more practical or effective method known. 

Exceptionally promising employes should be watched 
with special care by the office manager and, in fact, by 
officials in higher authority. The most capably managed 
businesses usually are those which are built from within. 
On the other hand, care must be exercised in developing 
such material to avoid encouraging a narrow point of 
view. All too many business men are imbued with the 
impression that their businesses are ''different.'' It is 
frequently because of this that concerns are obliged to go 
outside for men with fresh and broader points of view. It 
pays to spend considerable time, effort, and money upon 
employes of unusual mentality, initiative, imagination, 
energy, reasoning ability, and judgment, to the end that 
they either consciously or unconsciously may be sub- 
jected to broadening influences. 

There are many ways, of course, by which such devel- 
opment can be engiaeered. The employes should be 
encouraged to pursue bu^ess courses in neighboring edu- 
cational institutions of a high standing, or, if none are 
convenient, to take reading coiurses of which a number are 
now available and are of sufficiently high quality. There 
are enough good books on practically ev^ry phase of busi- 
ness to fill a fairly large library. Travel is a good educator 
and broadener. It pays to send a good employe from place 
to place in the country when there is work which would 
make such a trip profitable of itself. It is of great ad- 
vantage to the employe's development as well as of im- 
mediate benefit to the concern to send people on tours of 
investigation to other well-managed business houses. In 
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each case the employe should be reqxiired to submit a 
written report, describing in detail what he found, to- 
gether with his opinion of the immediate adaptability of 
the ideas or methods discovered. 

Some firms conduct outside of business hours courses 
for executives given by the men who are most responsible 
for the shaping of the course of the entire business. All 
division heads are eligible to j oin. The executive head gives 
them the general theories and principles of the business, 
discussing large problems of other businesses as well as of 
his own; in turn he becomes more closely acquainted with 
the coming executives of the business, can help in their 
problems, and becomes familiar with their mental processes 
and abilities. 

Although it is not necessary that such individual training 
be the source of extra expense, nevertheless it would 
pay, even if extra expense were involved, such as defraying 
the cost or part of the cost of educational courses under- 
taken by the employe. In most instances, it can be turned 
to immediate profit to the concern. There should be some 
evidence of loyalty on the part of the employe and of his 
probable continued emplojnnent. Initiative in the matter 
must also be demonstrated by the employe himself. It 
does not pay to force training into an unwilling head. 

The Underlying Philosophy. — The whole subject of 
training employes in the last analysis becomes a matter of 
policy and of attitude. The methods are of interest 
mainly by way of suggestion. The plulosophy which under- 
lies the subject is that, instead of allowing the employe to 
drift for himself, it is better for the business, better for the 
employe, and better for society that the employer assume 
the reaJonsibility of directing his development. The 
employer gains through greater productiveness, whole- 
hearteg loyalty, and an intelligent grasp of the concern's 
problems on the part of those performing the detailed opera- 



^ 
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tions with which the management does not come in direct 
contact. If the management recognizes the force of the 
principle which has been enunciated in this chapter — ^that 
it is more profitable consciously to assume the bmrden of 
training office employes than to permit them to utilize more 
-^^xpensive facilities not adapted to the training process — the 
method of carrying out the principle should be relatively 
simple. 



J 
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upon the reader's i^nd that a manual need not be an 
elaborate nor ornate piece of printing. Some of the best 
are simple typewritten or mimeographed documents, not 
at all impressive in appearance, but very much so in the J 
information they convey. Emphasis also may well be 
placed upon the fact that an office manual is not something 
to be tucked iaway in a drawer. In lieu of other forms of 
training office workers, the manager can obtain excellent 
results in the training process by assigning parts of the man- 
ual to employes to read and by conducting examinations 
or quizzes to ascertain whether they have done so and have 
absorbed what tb^ read. 
-"^ History an^ Policies. — ^The History and Policy Book, 
as its name implies, is intended to give the employe an au- 
thentic statement of the concern's origin and development, 
and of its policies toward public, trade, and employes, 
upon which its operations are based. Not only does it 
serve to enable the employes to explain these things to 
others instead of standing in a position of aloofness from 
the aspects of the business which are of general interest, 
but it also gives them a certain pride in their connection. 
No small advantage lies in the realization given them of the 
possibilities of growth open to them as individuals. If it 
is properly arranged and plainly written, it will also throw 
the light of intelligence upon many things which are done 
in the daily conduct of the business, and which might other- 
wise seem strange and mysterious. After all, the basic 
factors in any business, no matter how complicated that 
business may be, can be reduced to relatively simple 
explanation which will appear to be mere commpn sense 
to any person of ordinary intelligence. 

The name given to this booklet is of some importance. 
It should be selected with care and with due regard to the 
psychological reactions it is likely to arouse. In fact, 
it would be well to have the booklet prepared or edited 
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by someone with the sales pomt of view well developed, 
such as the sales or advertising manager. 

The following outline and illustration are simply intended 
to be helpful as a guide, rather than as standards of general 
application. 

OUTUNB FOR HISTORT AND POLICY BOOK 

Things Ton Ought to Know Aboat 
RoBT. H. Ingebsoll & Bbo. 

1. TJie BeginningB of Robt. H. IngerioU dt Bro. 

(a) Early biography of Robert and Charles IngersoU. 
(f>) The first business ventures of the partners. 

(c) Robert Ingersoll's idea of the possibilities of a low-priced, 
reliable watch. 

(d) The development of this idea into a large business. 

2. Watch History and Developmerd. 

(a) The importance of the measurement of time in modem life. 
(&) Man's first time-keepers. 

The shadow of the trees for the savage. 

The sun dial. 

The hour glass. 

Town clocks. 

Hand-made watches. 

(c) Present day watches. 

(d) Ingersoll watch manufacture. 
Description of the different Ingersoll models. 
Explanation of the work of the factories. 

What the Ingersoll watches represent in watch-making history, 

3. TAe DiatnbuHon of Oie Ingersoll Watches. 

(a) Location of Ingersoll customers. 

(&) Different methods of distribution. 

(c) Explanation of our method of distribution: 

Advertising to the man who buys the watch. 

Trade mark on our watch to identify it to the buyer. 

Sale of our goods through many retail stores. 

Ck>-operation with our retail stores. ^ 

Our guarantee of quality. 
id) Plans for future development. 
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i. Organixaltion of (he Burineis. 
(a) Charts of our organization. 

(6) Explanation of the functions of each large department and 
of its subdivisions. 

A Few Pages from the Policy Book 

RoBT. H. Ingbrsoll & Bro. 
Man's First Time-keepers 

Th$ Sun, the First Time-keeper. — ^The savage, in the first stages of 
civilization, without a house to live in and with rude clothing and little 
speech, found that he must watch the jiassing of time The sun was 
his time-keeper. He measured the day by the length of the shadows 
which it cast on the ground, and the passing of days by the moon. 
His way of making an appointment with his friend was to say ''After 
seven moons meet me here when the shadow of yonder tree touches 
the water's edge." 

The Sun Dial. — ^Af ter many years had passed this method of keeping 
time was made more accurate by the use of a sun dial. The first record 
of a sun dial comes from the year 771 B.C. and its use continued down 
until the time of clocks and watches. 

The sun dial was a circular disk on which a piece of metal was set 
at right angles. It was placed where the sun could strike it, and as the 
sun moved through the sky the shadow of the metal upright moved 
around the circular face, pointing to the nimierals which marked the 
divisions of the day. 

The Hour Olass. — ^But when night came or when the day was overcast, 
the sun dial was useless. Th^i an hour glass or a burning candle 
with twelve divisions told time. The sand ran from the top to the 
bottom of the glass in the space of an hour's time. After each hour 
it was inverted so that the sand could run back in the next*, hour. The 
candle was divided into twelve sections and it burned one section every 
hour. 

Toion Clocks. — ^About the 15th or 16th century watches and clocks 
were invented. They were very expensive to make. Clocks were 
therefore, placed in the towers of the town hails for all to see; watches 
w^re in the possession of the very rich or noble alone. 

CosUy Watches. — ^A skillful watchmaker could make about two watches 
a year. These watches were usually very beautifully carved and set 
with gems. Lord Leicester gave one to his queen, F3izabeth, of which 
she was very proud. 
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Modem T^aiehes. — ^To-day7 watches are made not by hand, but by 
the factory method. Some of the expensive jewelled watches, however, 
still have hand work in assemUing, fitting, etc. 

The Ingersoll watches represent a high degree of factory development — 
parts are made by machinery and are interchangeable so that the as- 
sembling that is done by hand is quick operation, and parts do not 
have to be changed and adjusted. If this were not bo, it would be im- 
possible to manufacture a watch to sell at S1.50 with over 100 operations 
involved in its manufacture. This is true of both our jewelled and 
non-jewelled models. In order that the members of our organization 
may be familiar with the distinguishing features of the different watches, 
and know something of the work of the factory, the following few pages 
of description are given. 



Distribution oflngersoU Watches. — ^The possible customers for IngersoU 
watches are located in every city and town, on every farm, in all the 
countries of the world* 

Every man, woman, and child needs a watch in the course of daily 
life. Many of them could not afford to buy an expensive watch, 
many who can afford to buy an e3q)ensive watch wish to own a low- 
priced durable watch for the hard use of every day. 

Our sales problem is, therefore, to reach all of these thousands of 
customers, to sell them our goods. 

There are several methods of distribution of merchandise in business. 

1. A manufacturer may sell direct to his customers from the factory. 

2. A manufacturer may establish chain stores, which he owns, in 
different sections. 

3. A manufacturer may sell through a comparatively few large whole- 
sale houses. 

4. A manufacturer may sell through retail stores. 

Of these methods, we. have chosen a combination of the third and 
fourth; that is, we sell to some wholesale houses, or jobbers, who resell 
to retail dealers; and we also have a force of salesmen on the road, calling 
directly on the retail dealers in the jewelry, drug, stationery, hardware, 
sporting goods Unes. We reach through these salesmen about 50,000 
dealers in the United States. 

The dealers display and sell the goods to the men and women who 
use them. But we have a connection with the Ingersoll users although 
we do not sell them direct. We are able to reach them through our 
advertising, which gives them a message direct from us, and which 
assists our dealers as well to sell the watches. 
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OrganUaHon of ihe Biisiness. — ^Broadly, our business is divided into 
two great divisions. On the one hand, there is the legislative and 
Judicial function; on the other hand is the executive or operating part, 
which corresponds with most governmental bodies wherein are found 
three important divisions — ^legislative, judicial, and executive. In 
our business, the legislative and judicial are combined. 

The Executive Board is the body which legislates and judges — ^that 
is to say, lays down the laws and policies under which the business is 
to be conducted, Judges the results and decides important questions 
and controversies. 

This Board is made up of the important heads ot the business and 
meets regularly at the home office twice each week. In addition, there 
are special meetings for the purpose of discussing special subjects. 

The operating functions of the business are three-fold: to produce 
the goods we have to sell; to sell them or rather distribute them; and 
to conduct the financial operations, keep records, and maintain efficient 
office service. The operating part of our business, therefore, is divided 
into three departments: the production or manufacturing department, J 

which takes care of the production and repair of all of our product; 
the marketing department, which looks after the distribution of the 
goods; and the financial and administrative department which takes care 
of the third function mentioned above. 

The heads of these three departments are in complete charge or 
responsible to the Executive Board for their respective departments. 

They are expected to operate them in accordance with a budget or 
program laid down and approved at the beginning of the year. They, 
in turn, are members of the Executive Board, thus bringing to bear 
upon all general questions a knowledge of their own departments, as 
well as their general business ability. 

In the various parts of the world are located branches of the business 
in charge of branch managers. These branch managers are directly 
under the Executive Board but report to three people: to the head of 
the production department in respect to assembling and other 
mechanical work which falls within the scope of the production depart>- 
ment; to the marketing manager in respect to advertising and sales 
activities; to the controller in respect to their financial, accounting, and 
office operations. 

Retail Mail Order Merchandising 

Fbom Book of Montoomebt, Wabd & Co. 

Baxly History. — ^The selling of merchandise direct to the oonsumeri 
through the medium of illustrated catalogues, was begun by 
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Montfomeiy, Ward ft Co. in Chicago about 1872, and the natural 
advantages of Chicago as a distributing point have centralised most 
of the business in that city ever since. 

The idea of entrusting one's mon^ to strangers on the promise of 
receiving in return certain goods, which the intending purchaser had 
not even an opportunity to examine, was something quite unheard of 
fifty years ago, and the process of education to this plan was at first 
slow and gradual and necessitated an understanding of the mental 
attitude of prospective customers, of their requirements in the way of 
commodities, of transportation problems, and of the various other more 
or less complex conditions which entered into the situation. 

When the first mail order house opened for business, the ixrocess ci 
distributing commodities from the factory to the consumer was ex- 
tremely slow, cumbersome, and expensive. In neariy all cases the 
profits of two middlemen, the jobber and the retailer, in addition to the 
profits of the manufacturer, were paid by the customer. The average 
country merchant was poorly equipped in knowledge of value and in 
capitaL He bought his goods on long time, paid hig^ profits to the 
Jobbers, and it was not hard for the mail order house, buying most 
of its goods directly from the manufacturer, to undersell him greatly. 

The growth of the mail order business for the first twenty-five years 
of its existence, while considered unusual diuing the period, was probably 
little, if any, more rapid than the increase of population in the territory 
then principally served (the middle and far western states). 

The first catalogue customers were located principally in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa, and when the search for cheaper land 
led many to emigrate to the further western states and territories, the 
mail order catalogue went with them, and, next to the railroads, was one 
of the chief economic factors in the building up of the great west. In 
many of the sparsely settled districts it was impossible for the pioneers 
of the 70s and '80s to procure their supplies by any other means than 
the Montgomery, Ward & Co. catalogue. In localities far from the 
railroad, goods ordered from catalogues were brought in by stage coach, 
and, whenever the weight would permit, were shipped by mail to avoid 
exorbitant carrying charges. Before the Parcel Post law became ef- 
fective, the limit of weight for a single package sent by mail was four 
pounds, and Montgomery, Ward & Co. frequently shipped orders 
of 100 pounds or more in separate four-pound parcels. It was an every- 
day occurrence to remove the sleeves from a heavy overcoat and ship 
them in a separate parcel in order to bring the coat within the four-pound 
limit. The catalogue brought to the pioneer's very door the range of 
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merchandise ordinarily found only in the largest cities of the country, 
and he was enabled to purchase this merchandise at the same prices 
as the people farther east. 

In the new communities, stores were few and far between/ with little 
variety of stocks and very high prices, so that the economy and con- 
venience of the mail order house service was more than ever apparent, 
and most of its customers became missionaries in spreading the 
knowledge of the advantages of ordering goods by maiL Once a ihan 
had been convinced by the experience of an actual transaction that 
the mail order house was reUable and dependable and that he could 
entrust his money to it as safely as to his bank, he became an enthusiast; 
there was no question about the saving of money, as he could readily 
demonstrate by comparing his purchases with those made from local 
merchants. 

The Cost of Securing a New Customer. — ^The continued successful 
existence of a mail order house naturally depends upon the confidence 
of its patrons in the absolute honesty of the house. The cost through 
advertising, or correspondence, or both, of securing a new customer, 
is so considerable that there is little or no profit from his first year's 
business. It is only by retaining the patronage of a fair proportion 
of, customers that a profitable list can be maintained. It follows, 
therefore, that having once attracted a patron, every reasonable effort 
is made to win and retain his confidence and good will. A short-lived 
success may be enjoyed by the use of deceptive and alluring advertising, 
but unless the advertiser "delivers the goods" exactly as they are 
represented, he will rarely receive a second order from the same 
individual or family, and continued success under such a condition is 
impossible. 

The descriptions of all goods in the leading mail order catalogues are 
written by men and women who are experts in their respective lines. 
The illustrations are made in the best possible manner to convey the 
correct idea of the articles shown, and both descriptions and pictures 
are carefully censored by experienced men for any inaccuracy or exag- 
geration. The men and women who write these descriptions have 
a dose and accurate knowledge of the component parts, methods of 
manufacture, and quality of the articles they describe. They frequently 
visit factories and study these matters so that their knowledge of the 
quality of an article, and the service to be exi)ected from it, is much 
more thorough than that of the average retail clerk. For this reason, 
the mail order patron can gain more accurate knowledge of most articles 
of merchandise from a well-prepared catalogue than by viewing them 
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in a retaQ store. Mail order patrons appreciate thia and know that 
the accuracy of the statements in their catalogues is backed up by an 
unconditional guarantee. 

^ Office Rules. — ^The Rule Book, unlike the History and 
Policy Book, should be somewhat terse and uncompromish 
ing in tone. It is desirable to explain why some of the 
rules are necessary, but the impression created should be 
that it is purposed that each rule be observed. A regular 
tion should never be established unless it is just and cap- 
able of enforcement without unnecessary hardship. The 
viewpoint sometimes held, that rules do more harm than 
good because they reduce an office to an institutional basis 
and encoiurage red tape, is not accepted. They can be 
overdone, of course, but wherever people are gathered into 
a group which has a conmion purpose, there must be law 
and order. Every club and social organization has its 
written by-laws and regulations. Even a chiurch has rules. 
Why should not a business organization lay down the 
rules under which the people to whom it pa}rs salaries and 
wages are to serve? If they are written for all to see and 
understand, less opportunity arises for dissatisfaction and 
for discrimination between one employe and another. 

OUTLINB OF GENERAL RULE BOOK 

1. Introduction. 

2. Office hours. 

(a) Opening and closing hours. 

(6) Report of absences and latenesses. 

(c) Overtime. 

(d) Vacations and holidays. 

3. Salary payments. 

4. Changes in addresses. 

5. Personal calls, visitors and mail. 

6. Emidoyes' dub. 

7. Desk arrangement. 

8. Ordering supplies. 
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0. Fire drill. 

10. Office memos and instructions. 

11. Proper telephone usage. 

12. Messenger service. 

13. Use of files. 

14. Daily reports. 

A FEW PAGES FROM GENERAL RULE BOOK 
RoBT. H. Inoebsoll & Bbo. 

2. Oflica Hours. 

(a) Office hoiu^ for all employes are from 9.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m., 
for the Mail Opening Section of the office from 8.30 to 4.30. 
Luncheon period is one hour, from 12.00 to 1.00 except where 
a relief hour is assigned by the Office Manager. 

On Saturday, the office closes officially at 1.00 except dur- 
ing the months of October, November and December, our 
heaviest season, when this hour may be changed to 4 o'clock 
if found necessary. 

(6) Time Reports. 

1. Employes register their time with the time-keeper, when 
their time is irregular only. 

2. All such latenesses are counted against the record of bjk 
employe unless they are reported on an irregular time- 
blank, giving the excuse, which blank must be O. K.'d by 
the Bureau Head and handed to the time-keeper. 

3. All absences must be reported on this blank the morning 
of return to the office. We do not wish to work a hard- 
ship on our employes by causing them loss of money when 
they are absent on account of illness. We, therefore, 
make no deduction in salary for such absences. On the 
other hand, we expect that none of our people will abuse 
this liberality by staying away when thsy are really well 
enough to come to work, and shall be obliged to make de- 
duction where absences seem unwarranted. 

Time taken for other reasons than personal illness, except for un- 
usual cause, excused by the Bureau Head, will be at the expense of 
the employe. In case of absence, the Bureau Head must be notified 
by telephone early in the morning in order that arrangements can be 
made to take care of the employe's work during his absence. 
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(c) Overtime. 

We try to organise our wcnkBo that no one wiD be ofaGfed to 
work overtime, because overtime tends to make woik harder 
and slower the next day, and encroaches on time that 
belongs to each individual for personal interssts. Bt&tidy, 
efficient work through the day should make overtime 
unnecessary. But it sometimes happens that some special 
task makes it necessary to take 15 minutes extra after dos- 
ing time to dean it up; or in an emergency situation an even- 
ing's work or two may be the only possiUe way to catoh up. 

In such cases we appreciate extra effort made l^ our 
employes to bring the work up to date by working over- 
time. We expect that our emidoyes will take the attitude 
that emergencies are part of their work Just as are regular 
duties; and that if they will not measure up to them, 
we must get people who will. 

When overtime is necessary, our overtime hours are from 
6.00 to 9.00 or from 5.00 to 8.00, in which case we pay 
76#. for supper money. 

(d) Holidays and VacaUona. 

All employes who have been with us for a year or more are 
entitled to two weeks vacation in the summer with pay; 
tiiose who have been with us not less than six months but less 
than a year, to one week with pay. Vacation schedules will 
be arranged early in the spring and cannot be shifted or 
changed after having been posted. 

We will, however, as much as possible, arrange the vacation 
periods to give our people the times for which they have special 
preferences. 

We observe the following holidays dining the 3rear, when 
the office will be entirely closed, and for which we pay em- 
ployes, except those working on piece-work or day-work basis. 

New Year, January 1st one day 

Lincoln's Birthday, February 12th one day 

Washington's Birthday, February 22d one day 

Decoration Day, May 30th one day 

Fourth of July, July 4th one day 

Labor Day, September one day 

Election Day, November one day 

Thanks^ving Day, November one day 

Christmas Day, December 25th one day 
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g. Bm^yes' Club. — ^The employes of Rob't. H. Ingeradl & Bro., 
with the co-operation of the finn, have established an Employesi 
Oub House which is the center of various activities of a se&uhbusinees 
and social nature. It maintains a lunch room, a co-operative buying 
assodation, reading and class rooms, facilities for small dances and 
entertainments. It gives an opportunity for all the Ingersoll people 
to meet each other outside of the office, to become better friendsi to 
exchange ideas and to help each other. 

Small membership dues charged, 10^. weekly to each clerk earning 
S14.00 a week or under, 15^. to those over S15.00. These dues are for 
the running expenses of the Club, the remainder bemg paid by the firm. 

All employes are eligible for membership and are cordially invited 
by the officers of the Club to visit the Club House at 54 Irving Place 
and to fill out an application for membership. Any of the officers of 
the Club will be s^d to give any further information concerning it. 



10. Office Memoranda and Instructions. 

(a) The foUowing is the most important rule of office procedure 
because its breach makes for confusion and error: 

DO NOT TAKE INSTRUCTIONS EXCEPT FROM YOUR IM- 
MEDIATE SUPERIOR AND DO NOT ACCEPT 
VERBAL INSTRUCTIONS 

The first part of this rule is made because the head of your 
particular division of the work is in charge and responsible 
for any change to be made in it. Suggestions and changes 
in the section, from people outside, will be made to him for 
his action, or instructions will come to him from his own im- 
mediate superior; instructions are never given from one 
section head to an individual in another section. 

The second clause, ** do not accept verbal instructions," 
prevents people from giving orders hastily and incompletely 
and protects the person receiving than from misunderstand- 
ing them, forgetting them or wrongly performing them. 
If he has his authority in writing he can refer to it in case 
of doubt, or produce it if his action is questioned. You wiU 
be hM responnbh for receiving verbal inatructione. DonH 
do it. In eVery case ask for a written memoranda. Special 
office forms are provided — No. 125 — ^whicb can be used for 
penciled or typed instructions. 
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(6) l^andard PraeHee Indruetiom. 

Changes in the tUindard rouUns must be oovered by veyised 
standard practice which is issued t^ the Bureau of Standards. 
New pages will be accompanied by a receipt fonn to be signed 
and returned to the Biureau of Standards as soon as the new 
page has been read, together with the old pages which are 
replaced by the new ones. 

Tour Standard Plractice must be promptly revised as these 
changed instructions are issued. 

From Rule Book 
Mabshall Fisld & Company 

JndMerence.— p t is recognized in this store^ that the undue urging 
of merchandise upon customers is not desiredi but this does not in 
any way mean that indifference in the slightest degree is to be permitted. 
Indifference on the part of employes is a very serious blight in any 
business, and we wish it understood that this house oonsiden anything 
of the kind sufficient cause for instant dismissal. Salespeoide will 
endeafvor to serve customers immediately and not wait to be asked by 
either customers or Floormen. When all salespeople are necessarily 
busy, the one nearest the customer will excuse himself to the one upon 
whom he is waiting and will request the customer to be seated, assuring 
her that she will be cared for within a moment or two. 

Courtesy. — ^AU in positions of authority are requested to bring to 
immediate attention of the Manager's Office any and all cases in which 
the thought of courteous treatment to all is being disregarded — ^throug^ 
carelessness, ill temper, ignorance of the requirements, or for any other 
reason. 

You will have patience in serving customers, showing goods willingly 
and pleasantly, without asking too many questions as to price, width, 
sise, or color. 

See that every customer in every transaction is treated in a man- 
ner indicating that immediate transaction is the chief point of interest 
in ypur mind atihat timo, 

We receive visits from many out-of-town people, and the impression 
which is made upon tliem by a few moments' interview with our employes 
remains forever in their minds. If the employes are courteous and 
polite, the impression is good; if too short with answers or other than 
very attentive in actions, the opposite is true. We are very desirous 
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that visitors be allowed to see that we understand how to do businoBS 
correctly, and this effect eaifdnly be had when every employe treats 
every visitor with careful consideration. 

During the summer months, Floormen will have fans conveniently 
located, which you may hand to customers aa acts of courtesy when 
circumstances seem to warrant it. ^ 

Telephones and Telephoning. — ^When you are called to the telephone/ 
respond quickly (time never seems so long as when one is waiting for 
such a response) and immediately mention the name of your section, 
avoiding the word "Hello" or other salutation.^ 

Customers sometimes wish to explain, over the telephone, regarding 
the non-deUvery of goods, or for some other reason, and are at a loss to 
know before whom to place the matter; they, therefore, ask for some 
person whom they may know, and request him to see to it. Should you 
receive any such complaint you will not endeavor to give it your personal 
attention (unless especially requested to do so), but will connect the 
customer with the Adjusting Bureau. To do this without annoyance 
to the customer, you will ask her to hold the wire for a moment, explain- 
ing politely that you will connect her with the Adjusting Bureau which 
cares for such matters. You will then press on the lever once or twice, 
slowly, and when the operator responds, ask her to connect the customer 
with the Adjusting Bureau. The receiver may then be hung up. 
Under no drcumstances should one press the lever in a quick, excited 
manner, as this fails to give the operator the desired signal and results 
injdelay. 

/it is a waste of energy to lose one's temper at the telephone. The 
operators are usually very careful and prompt, and one always ac- 
complishes more when telephoning by keeping cool. --^ 

Connection may be obtained with any section of the retail or wholesale, 
with the workrooms, or our Office Building by asking the operator. All 
outgoing city connections will be charged for at the rate of five cents per 
connection. If the business transacted pertains to the house, the 
charge will be paid by the firm; if to private purposes, the charge will 
be paid by the person telephoning. Long distance connections will 
be made by the booths provided throughout the house. Hold the 
mouthjoece within half an inch of your mouth and speak clearly and 
distinctly. The way in which a telephone message is sent indicates 
to quite an extent the character of the sender; and a business house 
whose telephoning is quick, bright, to the point, and clear in its enuncia- 
tion, conveys an impression which is always good. 

Never leave the telephone without first informing the person holding 
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the mre as to what action you are taking; otherwise it may be thought 
that the request is not being attended to. 

The use of the telephone booths for long and unnecessary conversa- 
tions by employes is forbidden. We readily grant the privilege of 
using the booths when it seems necessary, but insist that the privilege 
shall not be abused. 

You will in every instance be very careful to drop in a nickel when 
requested to do so by the operator. To fail to do this causes much 
annoyance, and leaves you open to criticism. 

Let us throughout the whole house excel in telephoning. 

Suggestions. — We wish every detail in every portion of this business 
done in the most thoroughly approved manner, and to this end invite 
criticisms from all employes upon any point in S3rstem, method, etc., 
in either their sections or elsewhere, which in their judgment can 
be bettered. 

To assist in causing our people to be more watchful, studious, and 
interested in the general improvement of the store, we will give to 4ny 
employe (with exception as below) one dollar for each suggestion made 
to the Manager's Office, when in the judgment of that office the sug- 
gestion is practicable. 

The exception above referred to applies to Section Managers or 
Assistants who may make suggestions for improvement regarding their 
own sections, as we consider such suggestions as included in the duties 
belongpbig to these positions. 

Corrections in Advertisements. — ^It is our intention that every adver- 
tis^ent which we publish shall be absolutely true and correct in every 
particular. It is further our desire that employes become familiar 
^th the advertisements as rapidly as they appear. In order to draw 
many critical eyes to our advertisements, and, furthermore, to give 
double interest to the reading of the same, we hereby offer one dollar 
to the employe who first calls the attention of the Manager's Office 
to an error (other than typographical) in any of our advertisements. 
Errors will be considered such: 

When there is in any way an exaggeration. 

When the price is wrong. 

When a word is misspelled. 

When the advertisement is grammatically incorrect. 

Or when a false statement occurs. 

Departmental Instructions. — The History and Policy 
Book and the Rule Book prpsent no particular diflficulty 
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in their preparation. After it has been decided what is to 
be published and how it is to be arranged^ there remains 
only the determination to overcome the inertia which 
seems to stand in the way of completing a work such as 
this of which the inmpiediate productiveness is not apparent 
on its face. The preparation of iDepartmental Standard 
Practice involves a little more labor. 
Broadly the purpose of the Standard Practice or de- 
. partmental section of the office manual is to describe the 
/ processes of each department, division, and section in the 
: office. It usually consists of a series of pamphlets, each 
. dealing with one part of the organization so that a member 
: of that part will not be required to handle a large unwieldy 
i book in most of which he is not directly interested. An 
\ official master book in which all standard practice instruc- 
tions are collected should, however, be kept as a matter of 
record. 

Departmental standard practice instructions are used 
not only as text-books for the instruction of new employes 
in their detailed work but also as authentic reference. 
Moreover, they place the management in a position where 
it is not dependent upon the memories of clerks who may 
leave the organization, for an explanation of the processes 
by which the various clerical operations are conducted. 

In the preparation of Standard Practice three fundamen- 
tal questions present themselves. 

1. What should be the viewpoint taken — ue.f should the manual 
describe a series of operations which, combined, describe the continued 
progress of a given piece of work from one employe to another, or 
should it take up each employe's work and describe that in detail, 
without particular reference to the work of others? 

2. In what form should the material be presented? 

8. What should be the dassifioation and identification of the material 
for ready reference? 
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Order of Presentation and Form. — ^If there is in vogue, 
in addition to the departmental instructions, individual in- 
struction sheets, the material should be arranged in chrono- 
logical order. Each function of a department should be 
taken up and the process from beginning to end described, 
with reference to the individual sheets for the details of 
each clerk's participation. For example, one of the fimc- 
tions of the filing division is the filing of, customers' cor- 
respondence. The various operations from the time the 
correspondence comes into the department are explained 
one after another. 

If no individual instruction sheets are used the Standard 
Practice not only should be more detailed in description 
but also should contain a section in which the duties of 
each clerk are laid out specifically and completely. 

As has dready been said the form is a matter of expe- 
diency largely. In a section of four or five people simple 
typewritten pages are sufficient. Where more are em- 
ployed, mimeographed or multigraphed copies are cheaper. 
In a large organization, like some found in our govern- 
mental offices and extraordinarily large business houses, 
the instructions might profitably be printed. 
«^ Classification and Index. — ^The arrangement, and par- 
ticularly the identification system, is important. The 
rules to follow are these mainly: 

1. A complete dassification covering all departments must be laid 
out in the beginning, to avoid inconsistencieB and to insure proper 
correlation. 

2. Some system of numbering or indexing eaoh item of information 
must be established which is simple and facilitates quick reference. 

3. The material must be so arranged that changes can be made with- 
out disturbing large sections of the Standard Practice following the place 
where the change is made. 

These three rules are somewhat interrelated. 

The classification should be on a departmental basis. 
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The numbering or identification system may be the pho- 
netic, the decimal, or the numeric, or even a combination 
of any two of these. Pages should not be numbered in 
consecutive order like the pages of this book because a 
change may increase the niunber of pages and involve 
renumbering or the use of supplementary nimibers or 
letters. Either the phonetic or the decimal system is 
recommended (see Chapter on Filing Systems). In the 
-master book there should be a complete index so that one 
can readily find all that has been said on a given function. 
The following outline may be helpful in illustrating the 
application of the three rules just discussed. 

Outline of Standard Practice 

1. Production Department. 

2. Marketing Department. 

3. Finance and Administration Department. 

(The above are the three main divisions of the business; below are 
given the sub-divisions of Division 31. Each sub-head 31.1, 31.2, etc., 
is further divided as shown under 36.1.) 

8L Bureau of Office Management. 

31 . 1 Mail Opening Section. 

31.2 Mail Closing Section. 

31 . 3 Order and Billing Section. 

31.4 Stenographic Section. 

31 . 5 Filing Section. 

31.6 Record Section. 

31.7 Multigraph Section. 
31.9 Branch Service Section, 

32. Bureau of Accounts. 

32.1 Auditing Division. 

32.2 General Accounting Division. 

32 . 8 Budget Division. 

32.4 Cost Division. 

32.5 Statistics Division. 
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88. Credit and Collectioa BmeuL 

33. 1 Ledger Section. 

33.2 Credit Section. 

33.3 Ck)llection Typist Section. 



34. Bureau of Stock and 

34. 1 Order Checking Section. 

34.2 Stock Section. 

34.3 Packing Section. 
34 fb Shipinng Section. 

36. Bureau of Guarantee Service. 

35.1 Counter Section. 

35.2 Main Clerical Section.^ 

35.3 Typing and Billing Section. 

SO. Bureau of Standards. 

36 . 1 Adjustment Section. 

36.10 Complaints and the Adjustment Section. 

36. 11 Routine of Handling Complaints. 



Standard Practice Instructiona 

36.1 Adjustment Section 
36.10 ComplairUs and the Adjustment Section 

Complaints and Possible Results. 

1. A man will not complain unless he is dissatisfied with the way 
he or his interests are being served. When he complains he 
expects, and has a right to expect, that his letter wUl receive 
proper attention and that an explanation or an adjustment will 
be made. Should his first complaint not get any or proper atten- 
tion, he will become more dissatisfied and the task of conciliat- 
ing him will be made much more difficult. It is Just in this way 
that customers' relations with the House are strained and very 
often broken, with the resultant loss of business and good will. 

Value of a Customer. 

2. A customer is of value to the House in several ways. In the 
first place, the Sales and Advertising Departments spent a good 
deal of money and effort in introducing the Une, getting him to 
believe in it, and lay in a stock. Secondly, a customer is of value 
because of the actual business he places with us. Thirdly, he im 
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of value, because of the advertising he will do providing we treat 
him fairly. If he is satisfied with the goods, he will push its sale; 
if satisfied with the service he gets, he will want to do business 
with us, and will not hesitate to boost the House or the line at 
eveiy opportunity. 

On the other hand, a customer who becomes dissatisfied with 
our goods or our service will not only give up our Une, but go to 
a competitor for his goods and knock us and our jMXxduct every 
chance he gets. 

Since a customer can be of so much value to us, it is surdy 
worth while to do what we can to keep him. The best way to 
keep him is to give good service, not only in filling orders promptly, 
but also in answering his letters, and espedaUy in adjusting 
complaints. 

Sometime or other every customer will have occasion to send 
in a complaint. Either we have made a mistake, or the trans- 
portation companies have not done their work, or the factory 
can't supply goods fast enough. In any case, the person who is 
inconvenienced feels that he has cause for dissatisfaction and 
wants an explanation or an adjustment right away. The com- 
plaint may not be serious, but if it is not handled promptly and 
properly will become so. 

It is the chief work of an adjustment section to take care 
of complaints promptly, make proper adjustments, and so smooth 
ou^ all differences^ retain, and create good will. 

Attitude in Handling ComplaintXi. 
3. Handling and answering complaints is largely a matter of attitude. 
In ninety-nine cases, the complainant honestly bdieves he has 
been wronged or treated unfairly. Therefore, the adjuster should 
put himsdf in the ccmxplainant's position, look at the matter from 
the other man's point of view and act accordingly. He should 
be conciliatory at all times, ready to explain and hdp in case of 
a misunderstanding, to make a satisfactory adjustment whenever 
such is deemed necessary, and ready to shoulder the blame if the 
House is'in any way at fault. 

Courtesy is a Ug factor, and without it adjustment letters 
fail in their purpose. No matter how liberal the concession, 
if the letter lacks courtesy the recipient may resent it. Courtesy 
will very often succeed where explanation and argument fail. 
Argument, in fact, should have little or no fdace in an adjustment 
letter. It invites further unnecessary correspondence and gives 
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the imprauioii that the Houee is trying to evade the point. 
Courtesy, clear and concise ex^danation, and a conciliatory attitude 
wiU overcome almost all obstacles. 

Customers Reasonable as a Rule, 
4. Most business men are faiinninded, willing.to listen to reason and 
explanation. If they see they are Tfrong, they will admit the 
fact and not bear us any ill-will for pointing out their mistakes* 
If we have shown poor service and then in our letter give the im- 
pression that we are sorry and will do our best to improve, they 
will overlook our shortcomings. 

Then again, we occasionally have to do with people who, 
through obstinacy and unreasonableness, will not permit them- 
selves to believe they are wrong, will demand unusual concessions, 
or object to terms, prices or policies which we aim to uphold strictly. 
If in such cases a fair explanation fails to have the desired effect, 
it is better in the end to remain firm in the stand we took, even 
should we lose a customer. A customer of that kind is of no real 
value to the House. 

The adjustment section is a sort of bureau of arbitration 
between the trade and the House, and as such should smooth 
out all differences; but at the same time it should be a true repre- 
sentative and properly express the tone and uphold the policies 
of our business. 



36.12 AdjuBiment Section 

Its Place in the Organization. 
1. The Adjustment Section holds a rather peculiar position in 
the organization. It is a department by itself, independent of 
the other sections from the standpoint of organization. At the 
^ame time, it remains in close touch with the other branches of 
the business, because it must work for and with those departments 
who have anything to do directly with the trade or the consuming 
public. It is a central department established for the purpose 
of carrying on a certain work which formerly had been divided 
among many persons and various departments. It reaches out 
to the Service, Sales, Order, Shipping, Collection Departments, 
etc., and takes from each of them the work it is to handle. The 
Adjustment Department is a clearing bouse for all complaints 
received by the house. 
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ItM Own Organization. 

2, The Adjustment Section is divided into two main divisions which, 
for the sake of convenience, are called: 

1. Office Division. 

2. Service Division. 

• 

The Office Division has charge of all complaint work relative 
to orders, shipments, sales policies, terms, advertising, credit^ 
coUections — ^in fact, anything that has to do with the placing and 
filling of an order for watches and advertising matter, either from 
the trade or from consumers. 

The Service Division has charge of all complaint work relative 
to goods sent or brought in for repair or exchange, by either 
the trade or by consumers. 

Each division has one correspondent who, besides dictating 
letters, works in conjunction with the head clerk of that division 
in deciding upon and making adjustments. 

Both the correspondent and head clerk may have one or more 
assistants as circumstances warrant. At present the Office 
Division consists of one correspondent and one clerk. The Service 
Division consists of one correspondent, one head clerk, and four 
assistant clerks. 

The entire section is under the supervision of the section head. 

The Work it Does. 

3. In a broad way, the work of the adjustment section is: 

1. to handle complaints, 

2. to remove the causes of complaint. 

No matter in what manner we handle complaints or how much 
we try to remove the causes which lead up to complaints, we can 
never do away with complaints altogether. So long as we market 
a product such as ours which is easily put out of order, so long 
as we depen4 upon the transportation companies and the mails 
to carry our product and our letters, and so long as we depend 
upon human beings to do the work in the office and out in the field, 
complaints will continue to swell the morning's incoming mail. 

Very often goods are received in damaged condition, or else 
fail to give satisfaction after a period of use; packages consigned 
to express or post frequently go astray, are pilfered or damaged; 
letters are sometimes lost in the mails. Finally, we who attend 
to the routine and management of the business are none of us 
infallible and mistakes and misunderstandings are bound to occur. 
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Then, too, we deal with a certain daas of trade that at timea is 
ignoiant of modem methods of doing business or unused to follow- 
ing definite policies. All these conditions are likely to give rise 
to grieyanoes and differences of opinion between the House and 
the Trade. 

Essentially it is the duty of the department to smooth out all 
the difficulties which may arise, and in this way preserve and 
create good will, and show our customers that we always stand 
ready to co-operate and to make good on any complaint which, 
from a fair point of view, is justified. This is done by receiving, 
investigating, adjusting, and answering all complaints that come 
in. 

It is f urthennore its duty to eliminate wherever possible the 
causes of complaint. All cases handled are classified by depart- 
ments, coded as to natu^ and whether or not justified, and care- 
fully recorded. The reports compiled at the end of each month 
clearly show what departments are responsible for certain com- 
plaints and just what the nature of these is. If the figures gtve 
evidence of an unusual condition in the fonn of poor methods 
or inefficient system, the matter is taken up at once with the con- 
troller, office manager, or head of the department concerned. The 
persons in charge of complaint work can see better than anyone 
/ else where the weak points in our system are to be found, can take 
steps to have these removed, and so eventually give our customers 
less occasion to complain. 

36.13 Ojffice Division Complaint Routine 

Routine of HandHng Complaints. 

1. Receiving. — ^Complaints are received at the office in the incoming 
. mail direct from customers, from the salesmen, occasionally 

through branch offices, over the telephone, and at the counter. 
They are sent to the adjustment section and referred to the 
head clerk who reads them and sorts them by departments. Com- 
plaints relating to repair or exchange matters are turned over 
to the head clerk of the Service Division. 

2. Taking Off Memos, — If an incoming letter of complaint also has 
reference to a matter which should be called to the attention 
of someone outside the adjustment section, that portion of the 
letter is written on a memo blank (form on opposite page) and 
sent to the proper person. The origmal letter is then stamped as 
follows: >\ 
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This ia done also when a letter contains both an office and a ser- 
vice complaint. The memo is then sent to the Service Division. 

3. Comj^irUs Affecting CoUectians, — ^If a customer in his letter 
raises a question as to the correctness of an invoice, protests 
charges, or claims non-receipt (tf a bill of goods, the Collection 
Department is notified to suspend collection routine on that 
invoicei until the complamt has been investigated, and it is dlft- 
nitdy known whether or not to proceed with the account. The 
fonn (shown on opposite page) serves as such a notification. 
It is filled out in duplicate, stating name, address, invoice, amount^ 
and nature of complaint. The white dip is sent at once to the 
Credit and Collection Department. The blue sUp is attached 
to the correspondence and remains attached until the matter has 
had investigation, and is settled. Whatever adjustment has be^x 
made is then noted in the space provided and the slip sent to the 
Credit and Collection Department, which will proceed with the 
account accordingly. 

4. Recording, — When the complaints have been read and sorted, 
they are passed to the assistant clerk who enters them in the daily 
book, recording name, town or city, state, date received, and depart- 
ment. The code used signifying the various departments is: 

Order 

Sales S 

C4C C 

Service R 

AGscellaneous M 

Complaints received after 2.00 p.m. are dated for the following 
day. All incoming letters and memos are stamped with the adjust- 
ment departpaent time stamp. 

A daily report form (on opposite page) is made out by the 
assistant derk, showing the number of complaints by departments 
and total received each day. 

^ Desk Instruction Cards. — In Chapter IV the individual 
instruction sheet was discussed and illustrated. There is 
also a form of desk card in which the duties assigned to a 
particular desk are listed merely to keep before the employe 
the responsibilities charged to him. Such a card is illus- 
trated in figure 6, 

All of these instructions should be carefully written. 
They must be complete and clear to the reader. It is better 
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to duplicate h&re and there if by this means ambiguity 
will be avoided. 

Changes. — Changes in methods or routine, temporary 
instructions, special announcements, and the like, should 



\ 


List o{ Duties 


/ 




XIST OF DUTIES 


« 


EXTRA MAIL OPENING CLERK 




Hours 8.00 A.M.-S:0O P.M, 




Morning 






Sort and rip mail 






Open btunness mail 






After checks go to cashier, leare mail 






opening department unless mail it very 






-.heavy. 






Relieve switchboard operator second lunch 






hour. 






Aftemoon 






Report to cashier for work 






If cashier not busy, report to Office 






Manager. 




X Robt H. Ingersoll & Bra 


\ 



Fia. 6. 

be issued in special bulletins, dated and signed by the 
proper, official. The standard practice book should be 
in charge of one person whose duty it is to have new pages 
printed and inserted in all the books in use to replace the 
old pages, whenever a permanent change takes place. 
It is a good plan to make employes return the old pages, 
endorsed with their signatures and the dates upon which 
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they made the change. Their responsibility then is clearly 
fixed. 

The Manual a Factor in Training. — ^A brief review of this 
chapter will doubtless convey to the reader's mind at least 
this one thought; that an office equipped with a complete 
office manual, in all its divisions, at the same time has in 
force the facilities for training its workers in very thorough 
fashion, probably as thorough as is necessary. And it 
may as well be said again, with emphasis, that train- 
ing — constant training — is one of the biggest problems of 
management. 

G-484A-19-17-20M-&M 



(Copy) 



Office Memorandum and Instructions 



To: 



Marketing Dept. — Production Dept. — Financial Dept. — 
Accounting Dept. 

Subjecti^ 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS NO. 267 CONTROLLER'S OFFICE 

DlVIBION OF StANDABDS 

Beginning April 22,1017^ Division of Standards has been created 
under the Controller. B^aa Mary Brown has been appointed 
chief of that bureau. The object of this bureau, as its name 
implies, is to concentrate '^n one place the function of creat- 
ing and perfecting new plans bf organization and standards of all 
kinds. At first this work will be applied more particularly to 
office management, thus drawing a distinct line between the plan- 
ning phase of office management and the directing or executing 
phase of it. Mr. John Smith, as has been announced in instruc- 
tions No. 256, will assume the latter duty. 

The Division of Standards will retain the direct control, for the 
time being, of the adjustment section and will also, in part, operate 
as an employment department. 

J.W.S. 

JWS/MW 

Signature 



CHAPTER VI 

OFFICE RESULTS 

— Two Views of Office Accomplishment — The measure of 
accomplishment in any field of human endeavor is in the 
results produced. Office administration is successful in 
so far as its results are justifiable when measured by two 
different standards; first, the amount the traffic will bear; 
second, the standard which study, analysis, or the experi- 
ence of others indicates to be the acme of accomplishment. 

''What the traffic will bear'' is an old law applied to 
the making of freight rates, and means in every day par- 
lance what the shipper can afford to pay — ^regardless of 
what the service may cost. Thus, a small article of high 
value will pay a high freight rate, whereas a bulky article 
of small value will pay a low freight rate, notwithstanding 
that the cost of handling and transportation is greater in 
the latter case. Similarly, the office of a concern handling 
an article with a large gross profit can afford not to scruti- 
nize its office costs with great care, and can indulge in im- 
usual ''luxuries.'' Another concern, depending upon a 
frequent turn-over of its capital with but a small profit 
per unit sold, may require much more officework, but may 
not be able to pay as much for it. 

This viewpoint as to what the business can afford is 

that usually adopted by the practical business man. He 

classes office expense with his overhead expense — which is 

eminently proper — and is satisfied if the overhead expense 

bears a reasonably low relation to the gross profit earned 

on the sale of the product — which is not proper. The office 

76 
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manager if he adopts the aame standard; may also be satis- 
fied, but as an executive his satisfaction must be relative 
only. It is due to him to say that he has stopped far short 
of the goal. 

^ The office manager who would know whether his efforts 
f may be termed successful, without modification, must not 
be satisfied with the conmiendation of his superiors. He 
must analyze, study, test, investigate the experiences of 
others — thus determining scientifically the highest stand- 
ards it is possible to attain. The degree to which he 
approximates these standards is the real measure of his 
accomplishment. 

Measuring Office Results. — ^The factors by which office 
administration must be judged are these: 

1. Cost 

2. Time 

3. Accuracy 

4. Service 

It is obvious that some common denominator must be 
found for the measiurement of costs. In the factory, cost 
is reckoned i)er ton, per yard, or per piece. In the office 
we write letters, file cards and correspondence, record 
orders, typewrite invoices, run errands, and the like — ^a 
miscellaneous aggregation of activities. To express cost 
in terms of production of these individual tasks only, 
quite evidently leaves us with a sense of confusion. They 
cannot be combined into a total result. There must be a 
common denominator into which all these things can be 
resolved. 

In a typical commercial enterprise that common de- 
nominator is the number of orders handled; in an insurance 
company it is the number of policies written; in a publishing 
house it is the number of subscriptions handled; in a bank 
it is the nmnber of accounts handled. 
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Comparison of Office Costs with Sales or Profit Not a 
True Standard. — ^But why not shorten the process and 
relate the cost to sales or gross profit; after all| are we 
not interested in money values rather than in mechanical 
statistics? This very practical question is best answered 
by an illustration. Suppose that for a time the sales 
efforts of a concern produces orders [for large quantitieSi 
such as might be the case if the sales department were 
confining itself to jobbers or large retail houses like 
department stores. Now comes a change in sales adminis- 
tration, so that greater attention is devoted to wider dis- 
tribution, and smaller quantities are sold to a larger number 
of small customers. The sale value per order immediately 
goes down but the amount of office work per order theo* 
retically does not change. Each order presumably must go 
through the same process as every other order regardless of 
value. Therefore, as the number of orders increases, office 
expenses as a whole increase. The logical result would be 
to increase the percentage of office cost as related to sales 
when measured in dollars. If the office management 
were judged on this percentage basis, not only would an 
injustice be done, but it is likely that the administration 
might lose sight of one of the real effects of the new sales 
policy. The chart on the opposite' page indicates how in 
one office the percentage of office costs was maintained at a 
level after a change in sales policy, but through improved 
management the cost per order steadily declined. 

Similarly, in a period when demand exceeds supply, so 
that it becomes necessary to make shipments of ordens 
received, in two or more instalments, each instalment entails 
separate handling. In such a case, the office work per 
order received is almost doubled or tripled, as the case 
may be. The word ^'almost'' is used because there are 
certain expenses — such as supervision — ^which do not 
fluctuate with quite the sensitiveness that is here implied. 
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The situation is made clear by a comparison between 
the office force of a manufacturing concern selling its entire 
output through a commission house^ and that of a large 
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Fig. 7. — Chart comparing per order cost with volume of business. 

mail order house dealing with himdreds of thousands of 
customers. The total volume of business in the one case 
may not differ materially from that in the other; but the 
manufacturer's office will be a small affair compared with 
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the large office force of the mail order house, simply be- 
cause the number of orders handled is so much smaller. 

The general management, it is true, may and does obtain 
a very rough idea of whether its office expenses are satis- 
factory by scanning the profit and loss statement, but, 
to repeat, the information thus obtained' is indeed ex- 
tremely cursory. Why they are or are not satisfactory is 
not disclosed until a more scientific standard of measure- 
ment is used. The office manager might better not see 
the profit and loss statement in this connection but con- 
fine himself exclusively to the real standard — ^which for 
him is the cost per order or per case handled. If, on this 
basis, he can maintain costs at a minimum he need have 
no fear as to the profit and loss showing. Any unsatis- 
factory relationship between office expenses and sales 
there disclosed will inevitably lead to selling or stock con- 
ditions, the responsibility for which is not his — ^unless his 
fimctions are broader than those of office manager. 

The Back-bone of Office Routine. — To emphasize still 
further this point of measuring office costs by means of 
a common standard, it may be pointed out that the 
order in a commercial enterprise is the back-bone of almost 
all office work. Order clerks, billing clerks, correspond- 
ents, file clerks, stenographers, credit clerks, collection 
follow-up clerks, mail opening and sending clerks — all 
spend most of their time upon work that is a direct result 
of order traffic. Examine the day's mail and it will be 
found that it consists mainly of orders, checks, and corre- 
spondence relating to transactions between the concern 
and its customers. It may be contended that there is 
considerable office work, however, whifih is not of this 
natiu:e» For instance, stenographic work, or statistical 
work for the sales department or for the plant cannot be so 
classified.^ This is true and, scientifically, such costs 
shoidd be charged to selling expenses or manufacturing 
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eosts, as the case may be. It may also be argued that the 
number of items per order may vary largely. This also 
may be true, but it will be f ound, especially in a fairly 
large business^ that the law of averages completely meets 
this objection. In handling masses of statistics, averages 
can be depended upon to furnish reliable truths. 

Proceeding from this discussion it seems obvious that 
of the two standards of measurement mentioned at the 
b^pinning of this chapter, the determination of a standard 
cost per order is the more valuable. 
'^ Analysis of Order Cost by Departments. — ^Naturally, 
the office manager must go deeper. He must know what 
part each of his office departments plays in the cost of 
handling an order. Analysis is one of the most fruitful 
activities in administrative work. If it costs $1.00 to 
handle an order, how is this cost allocated among the 
several departments? How much per order does it cost 
to run the order department; the credit department, etc.? 
Which of these have helped to reduce costs; which have 
increased? A tabulation such as the following is 'of im- 
mediate value. 



CoMPAXisoN or Dbpabtmbntal Patboll Cobts pbb Obdbb Mabch, Apbil 

Ain> Mat, 1918 





MuToh, 7531 


April. 0841 


Mey, 97C8 


No. orden handlod 


PayroU 


Coat per 
order 


Payroll 


Cost per 
order 


PeyroU 


Coetper 
order 


Sales Department 

Accounting Department 
Credit Department .... 

Office Department 

Stock ft Shipping De- 
partment 


% 962 

132 
1556 
2600 

1332 


0.128 
0.018 
0.206 
0.346 

0.177 


% 776 

113 
1245 
2328 

1243 


0.113 
0.017 
0.182 
0.340 

0.182 


S1206 

152 
1454 
2904 

1456 


0.123 
0.016 
0.149 
0.298 

0.149 


Total Payroll 


6582 


0.874 


5705 


0.834 


7172 


0.734 
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Such figures enable the office manager to place his finger 
on this or that department and to establish the responsi- 
bility for dther an adverse or a favorable showing. To 
stop there, however, is not enou^ Natural business 
sagacity suggests that the reason for the dtuation should be 
located. To apply to the head of the department for the 
answer, more often than not leaves the matt^ just where it 
was before the inquiry was made. The department head 
knows that his force has worked as hard as ever— worked 
nights, perhaps. 

\jCttrrent and Test Analysis. — ^A more detailed analysis of 
the work of each department is called for, not only for the 
benefit of the office manager but for the enlightenment of 
the department head as well. This may be in the shape 
of current analysis or of test analysis. 

By current analysis is meant the maintenance of a system 
of records, compQed periodically, whereby it is possible 
constantly to know the output or costs— or both — of an office, 
a department, or an individual. In this instance the refer- 
ence, of course, is to individuals in a department or parts 
of the department. 

By test analysis is meant the occasional examination of 
a department to determine these factors. Such tests may 
be made as a result of suspicion aroused by the examination 
of a general report, set of statistics, or charts; or it may be 
made at intervals as a matter of policy, both to satisfy the 
management that a department is being operated efficiently, 
and to impress the office workers with the fact that their 
work is subject to unannounced investigation at any 
moment. 

It may be well at this point to emphasize the need for 
careful distinction between the two methods. It is often 
contended that the keeping of detailed statistics of the 
performance of office workers imposes a greater burden 
upon the office expense than the results warrant. ''No 
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one ever looks at them, anyway." As to this commenti it 
may as well be said at once that if records are not used 
intelligently it is an absolute waste of time and money to 
keep them up. But even when they are properly used, it 
is often found that the story they tell is the same week in and 
week out, year in and year out. That is to say, the work 
covered by the records does not vary materially in volume, 
and the routine is such that automatically the work is per- 
formed at the same rate. Or it may be that the cost of the 
work is so low that the cost of keeping records of it 
would be entirely disproportionate. In either case, it 
would be useless to maintain a running system of per- 
formance records, and it is axiomatic in sound adminis- 
trative work that useless effort is to be avoided or discarded 
when it exists. Everything in business must be worth 
while from a dollars and cents point of view, although 
often the main results are assumed and not actually 
traceable. 

Current Analyses. — Those office departments which are 
large enough and important enough, and the work of which 
is not uniform in amount or character, should be placed 
upon a record-keeping basis. Each worker should report 
his daily performance together with the time spent, on a 
form similar to that illustrated on page 83. It requires 
an infinitesimal effort tojot down the time spent upon a 
task and the amount produced. The output of office 
employes has not been known to decrease as a result of 
this slight biurden imposed upon them; in fact the knowl- 
edge it gives them of their own performance rarely fails 
to stimulate an increase in their efforts even before steps 
are taken to improve their performance. The individual 
reports are then assembled weekly and monthly, and pro- 
duce tabulations such as those on pages 84 and 85. Inci- 
dentally, the cost of preparing such tabulations is extremely 
small compared with the value of the information. In one 
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offioe of 170 people, one girl at a salaiy 
is able to perf onn this task with ease. 



Nanf. 



.2)aU^ 





WORK ACCOMPLISHED 


WORK PLANNED 


KIND OF WORK 
OPERATION MO. 


FOR 


Sl^ 


QUANTITY 


TIMK SPKNT 


8.00 
8.00 












1A.0O 
ILOO 
18.80 












LIS 
2.00 
8.00 
i.00 
6.00 


































MEMOS 












- 

















Titif Arrived A/M . 
Tim* Uft AM..... 
TiM* Arrifd >P. JUL . 



TVfB&ZSHML. 



Wi>rk a» Hand It M,and Haw Oftf. 



atoned.. 



8KCT10N HKAD 



JFiQ, 8. — Clerk's daily work report — (reduced). 
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SmrottBAnno DapAinaifT EwicnKOT Bbpobt SumiABT^-Moim 

Mat 



Wttkcndiiic 



MajSd 



BiajlOth 



Biajirth 



BiajMih 



BiajSlrt 



People 

Payroll 

No. piecea 

Dictaphone points. . 

Gopj points 

Manual points 

Dictation points. . . . 

Fill-in points 

Total No. points. . . 
Cost per M points. . 
(}oBt per order reed. 
Cost per order shpd. 



13 
8160.00 
4,411 
6,691 
1,926 
1,700 
101 
686 
10,002 
816.99 
0.124 
0.078 



14 
8198.06 
3,487 
6,069 
1,146 
1,426 
194 
618 
9,361 
821.18 
0.163 
0.096 



16 
8191.83 
8,694 
4,997 
1,818 
866 
188 
621 
8,490 
822.69 
0.147 
0.096 



14 
8178.00 
4,189 
6,011 
2,307 
1,034 
193 
488 
9,033 
818.60 
0.148 
0.093 



14 
8180.00 
3,663 
4,096 
2,197 
664 
176 
472 
7,604 
823.80 
0.161 
0.104 



Nora. — ^A point is the equivalent of 40 words. 



INDITIDUAL OpBBATOB's EvFIGDDNCT RbPOBT StBNOOBAPHIO DSFABTlCaifT 

Mabcb and Apbil Compabbd 



Colt pir unit of 1000 words 


Mtfoh 


April 


Op«ntor 


Unite 
p«rhour 


Cost 
p«r unit 


Uniti 
pir hour 


Cost 

pir Unit' 


MiM M. (Dictaphone) 

MiM B. (Dictaphone) 

MiM L. (Dictaphone) 

MiM D. (Dictaphone) 

MiM H. (Dictaphone) 

MiM F. (Dictaphone) 

MiM N. (Dictaphone) 

MiM W. (Copy) 


1.3 
1.2 
1.1 
1.24 
1.06 
0.83 
0.64 
0.94 
0.66 
0.79 
1.1 


80.19 
0.24 
0.24 
0.26-- 
0.26 
0.33 
0.81 
0.23 
0.39 
0.28 
0.26 


1.1 
1.16 
1.06 
0.98 
1.13 
0.83 
0.69 
0.69 
0.71 
0.88 
(resigned) 


10.26 
0.27 
0.26 
0.34 
0.22 
0.88 
0.29 
0.37 


MiM D. (Copy) 


0.81 


MiMC. (Copy) 


0.26 


MimR. (0>py), 




*MMM^^ ^/. X^-'^^i^J /..»•...•».•• 
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Unit 100 IbtoIm typad 


MM. 


April 


QpOTnlor 


Uaita ~ 


Goal 


U^feito 


Om*' 


MImA 

MubB 

MifliC 

MnsD 


a.6 

0.36 

0.3 
(New operator) 
(New operator) 


0.63 
0.63 
0.80 


0.43 

(rengned) 
0.36 
0.18 
0.16 


0.73 

0.60 
1.30 


MinE 


1.60 



An ezanunatioQ of these reportB will immediatdy assist 
the c^ce manager or department head in locating the 
eause of any variation in cost from normal. For example, 
the first report indicates that although the payroll during 
the May 31st week was normal, the cost per order was 
high. This might have been due to a small number of 
orders handled in the office which would not necessarily 
a£Fect the stenographic department. By reference to the 
cost per thousand points it is seen however, that here, too, 
the cost was high. This was due either to a small volume 
of work which caused the department to slow down, to 
illness or erratic work on the part of one or two individuals, 
to a holiday or to some other unusual cause which could 
be located quickly. In this instance, Decoration Day on 
May 30th was the direct cause. The May 3d showing 
evidently was caused by an operator dropping out which 
is shown by the fact that 13 employes produced more work 
than 14 or 15 produced in other weeks. The balance of 
the force probably worked overtime to maintain the de- 
partment's output. It is possible, however, that this 
low^ cost represents more nearly what the cost should be 
if each op^ator were working at full efficiency. This, 
however, would have to be determined by much more 
oareful study, as will be indicated in a later chapter. 
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The value of the second and third reports is obvious. 
They show conclusively the comparative worth of each 
individual in the department. 

A Standard of Work for Each Department — ^Just as it is 
necessary to reduce the cost of operating the entire office 
to a per-unit basis, so it is desirable to employ a conmion 
denominator in comparing the cost of a single department. 
This may be expressed in points or units. For example, 
in the report of the stenographic department a unit is 
1000 points. This in turn means 40,000 words. A word is 
six strokes on the typewriter. The carriage of an ordinary 
typewriter will allow 96 strokes but the average as com- 
puted by sufficiently long tests is 60 strokes. Hence, a 
point is 40 words or four average lines of 60 strokes, regard- 
less of the extra length of the lines written. A cyclometer 
attached to the typewriter will accm-ately measure the 
number of strokes. In the second report the xmit of cost 
is 100 invoices typed. 

But these units are not thoroughly scientific. They do 
not take into account the variables introduced by the 
degree of difficulty encountered in typing copy work, 
technical dictation, form letters, the length of invoices, 
especially difficult invoices, and the like. In order that 
the unit be accurately representative, each different 
kind of work should be given a definite value which will 
bear a true relation to all other work in the department. 
Thus a unit of copy work might conceivably be the equal 
of three-quarters of a unit of dictating machine work. 
These more careful distinctions must be made to get 
truly accurate results, or in cases where the results are 
made the basis of compensation or money rewards. lif, 
however, the work over a period of two or three months 
averages fairly uniformly, the law of averages is sufficiently 
reliable for all ordinary studies and comparisons. 
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Some recent attempts have been made to establish a unit 
of measurement based upon the time f actor, for universal 
application. Thus a 15-minute period may be regarded as 
a work unit. A task requiring one half-hour would be rated 
as two work imits; one requiring an -hour, four work units, 
etc. While experiments made by W. H. LeflSngwell have 
thus far been successful, the principle has not had sufficient 
application to warrant immediate acceptance. It may prove 
to be a very valuable contribution to office management. 

We need not dwell longer upon the use of current analy- 
sis. The reader will doubtless have sufficient illustration 
to make such application of the principle as the circum- 
stances in any given case permit. Two thoughts should 
be impressed upon his mind before leaving the subject. 
First, although the temptation always is to abandon the 
keeping of such detailed records in favor of more cursory 
information, it is more profitable than otherwise to lean 
toward the keeping of such records (especially in an office 
of one himdred or more people) and to let experience deter- 
mine whether or not they are valuable. Second, wqrk 
such as this must necessarily be original in its application. 
One might learn from others what methods are used and 
apply the principles derived from such study, but the 
actual standards of accomplishment, even in such work 
as typing, vary greatly in different offices. 

The Value of Test Analysis. — The test principle differs 
from what has just been explained only in that records are 
kept over a short period to ascertain the same kind of infor- 
mation. The following report of such a test analysis 
is interesting solely because it shows the method employed 
and how the facts are thrown together. It illustrates a 
test analysis in a department which is highly routine, 
and the output and cost of which do not vary materially 
from week to week. While this is a report taken from the 
experience of a western office manager, the figures have 
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been altered to avoid possible identification. The relation- 
ships have not been changed. 



RjBPOBT OF THB CoST OF EbSPINO AcCOUKTS RbCXIVABLB — ROXTTINB 

DXJTQBB 

Herewith is a report ooveiing one of the most important routine 
functions of the credit department. Five tables have been complied 
from the report of the office manager for the month of Aprfl, whose 
showings we shall consider normaL The tables are: 

1. Cost of pulling for debt postings. 

2. Cost of crediting and pulling cash remittances. 

3. Cost of refiiUng. 

4. Cost of crediting irregular remittances. 

To the total cost of these four operations is added the salary of one 
full-time operator, and one operator who devotes two-thirds of her 
time to posting. That there may be no misunderstanding it must be 
carefully pointed out that our operators are control clerks for all the 
entries made on our books, and fulfill a function which in most or- 
ganisations is entrusted to some other and higher-priced employe. 

This report does not include the cost of overhead, or office supplies, 
it being desired to report on such costs separately. 



Cost of Opbbatioiis of Lbdobb Clbbks 

Coer OF CBaa>iTiNo Rbmittakcbs — Pullino foe Disrr Posteno 

Apbil 



IMWK 


IUt«p«r 
hour 


TimatpMit 


No. 


Totdeott 


CottiMr 
pUoo 


aerkNo.lMiss.H.. 
Clerk No. 2 Miss T. . . 
QerkNo. SMissR.. 
Qerk No. 4 Miss T. . 
Clerk No. 5 Miss R. . 
ClerkNo. 6 Miss B.. 
Clerk No. 7 Miss R. . 
Qerk No. 8 Miss W. . 
Qerk No. 9 Miss'jR. . 
QerkNclOMissM. 


10.292 
0.27 
0.27 
0.2248 
0.292 
0.27 
0.3146 
0.3146 
0.337 
0.292 


16.76 hr. 

11.36 

13.33 

11.68 

14.33 

13.26 

11.60 

6.66^ 

2.76 

7.00 


1,130 
1,192 
1,632 
1,874 
1,163 
1,240 
1,308 
1,227 
328 
1,164 


$4,692 
8.0646 
8.6991 
2.6031 
4.1843 
8.6776 
3.6179 
1.782r3 
0.9267 
2.044 


10.0040 
0.0026 
0.0023 
0.0013 
0.0036 
0.0029 
0.0027 
0.0014 
0.0028 
0.0017 






106.6 


12,168 


29.9918 


0.00247 



OPFICM BBSULT8 



Coat or CBBDifma ahd PuLuira Cibr 



^ 


pir wk. 


Bate 
pm hoar 


lima 

iPMt 


No. 


Total 
ooat 


Goal 


OeikNo-lMliiH... 




0.292 


28.46 


802 


8.3103 


10.0108 


CkANo.2WmT... 




0.27 


31.26 


926 


8.4376 


0.0091 


CSerkNo-SMinR... 




0.27 


16.33 


787 


4.13191 


0.0062 


€aerkNo.4£finT... 




0.2248 


7.33 


786 


1.6477 


0.0020 


aerkNo.5MiaBK... 




0.292 


20.60 


777 


6.0162 


0.0077 


OerkNceMinB... 




0.27 


13.16 


720 


3.6632 


0.0049 


Qeric No. 7 Wm R. . . 




0.3146 


14.33 


938 


4.6082 


0.0048 


QerkNo.8MiMW... 




0.3146 


7.76 


689 


2.4381 


0.0036 


Gi«rkNo.9MinK... 




0.337 


4.16 


197 1 


1.3986 


0.0070 


aerk No. 10 MiM M . . 




0.292 


11.26 


698 


3.2860 


0.0047 






163.61 


7318 


43.7428 


0.00697 



Cost or Ibbsqulab RsMrrrANCBs 



Ladiar 


Rata par hour 


Tima apant Total ooal 


CH«f.k Not 1 Mian H 


0.202 

0.27 

0.27 

0.2248 

0.292 

0.27 

0.3146 

0.3146 

0.337 

0.292 


8.41 
0.27 
6.91 
6.83 
12.41 
8.00 
1.76 
3.68 
1.43 
2.83 


$2.4667 


Oerk No. 2 Mifls T 


1 6416 


Ctek No. 3 MiiB R 


1 8667 


Ctek No. 4 Miss T 


1 3106 


Clerk No. 6 Miss K 


8 6237 


Clerk No. 6 Mifls B 


8100 


Ctek No. 7 Mias R 


5605 


aerk No. 8 Mias W. 


1 1262 


Oerk No. 9 MisB K 


4810 


Clerk No. 10 Mifls M 


8263 










63.23 


14.6921 



00 
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Cost or Filing 






Ledger 


Rate per hour 


Time tpent 


Total eoet 


Qerk No. 1 Miss H 


0.292 

0.27 

0.27 

0.2248 

0.292 

0.27 

0.3146 

0.3146 

0.337 

0.292 


12.08 

12.08 

^ 8.41 

11.16 

11.91 

8.16 

10.76 

6.83 

2.22 

9.76 


$2.6273 


Clerk No. 2 Mias T 


3.2616 


Qerk No. 3 Miss R 


2.2707 


Qerk No. 4 Miss T 


2.6087 


Qwk No. 6 Mi"ff 1^ 


3.4777 


Qflrk No, 6 Miss P 


2.2032 


Qerk No. 7 Miss R 


3.3810 


Qerk No. 8 Miss W 


1.8341 


Qerk No. 9 Miss K 


0.7481 


Qerk No. 10 Miss M 


2.8470 










82.36 


26.1603 



Salabt Ezpbnsb or Postxng Glbbks 

Miss W., 4 weeks ® $16.00. $ 64.00 

Miss 0., X of 4 weeks @ 15.00 40.00 

$104.00 

Salabt Expbnsb Hbad Lbdqbb Clbbxs 

For the purpose of distributing the salary cost of the head 
ledger clerk to the various duties she performs, it has been 
computed that she devotes approximately one hour and a 
half, or 18.7 per cent of her time giving assistance to this 
work. Her cost is therefore : 

MissB. 18.7percent.of 4 weeks® $16. 00 $11,968 

Total or All Costs 

Chrediting Gash Remittances I 43.7428 

Crediting Irregular Remittances 14.6921 

Pulling Debit Postings 28.9918 

Filing for Both 26.1603 

Salary, Posting Clerks 104.00 

Salary, Head Ledger Clerk 11.968 

Total $229 . 666 

For ComparUon 

Cash collected April $206,434.49 

Cost of keeping accounts receivable 229.666 

Percentage 0.0011 
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Such test analyses can and should be made at frequent 
intervals in such departments where it does not appear to 
be economical to maintain routine reports. The particular 
analysis above illustrated is of only limited value, however, 
because the results cited are not compared either with a 
predetermined standard or with results of a previous 
analysis. 

-- The Time Factor an Inqiortant Test — Thus far office 
costs only have been dealt with. This, as was pointed out 
at the beginning of the chapter, is merely one of the result 
factors. The second is the time factor. How long does 
it take to do the work? We might conceivably say that 
if costs are low it must be a sure indication that as little 
time as may be is taken. Close examination of the situar 
tion, however, invariably indicates this to be a fallacy. 

Here, again, the order is the basic measuring cup. How 
long does it take to pass an order through the house? 
Mr. Harry A. Hopf found after long study that an applicar 
tion for an insurance policy, which formerly required a week 
or more before the various processes in its passage through 
a life insurance office were completed, could be turned out 
in fom* or five hoiurs. The great mail order houses have 
performed wonderful feats in connection with this phase 
of office management. When it is realized that a concern 
such as Montgomery, Ward & Co. will actually ship an order 
out of its mammoth establishment — ^whether calling for one 
item out of one department or for thirty items out of 
thirty departments — ^in eight hours from the time the order 
is received in the mail opening division, it seems hard to 
understand why a smaller concern should require a week 
to handle a relatively simple order, the stock for which 
is on hand. Nor is this an exaggerated comparison. 
Another barometer of the time factor is the handling of 
correspondence. The standing aim should be to answer 
in the afternoon of the same day all the letters received in 
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the moming, CommunicationB received In the afternoon 
should be answered the following morning. In both caaee 
it is not generally considered advisable to maintain current 
reports showing how long.it takes to handle orders and ans* 
wer correspondence, beyond a daily report from each de- 
partment indicating how much work is left on hand at night, 
and the date or time of the oldest pieces. This is one of the 
phases of office work where test analysis is applicable. 
At frequent intervals an examination should be made of the 
orders being shipped to determine the length of time 
required to pass them through the office. Such tests should 
be made at various seasons and cover a sufficiently long period 
to be reliable. Similarly, for several days or a week at a 
time each day's outgoing letters should be examined to 
ascertain how long it took to answer incoming letters. 
«*The Accuracy Factor. — ^The accuracy factor is one of the 
most difficult to deal with because it is impractical to check 
all work that is performed in the office. Without such 
a check no accuracy record can be complete. Where no 
systematic checking of work and recording of errors is 
in vogue, it becomes necessary to rely almost altogether 
upon letters of complaint received from customers and sales- 
men, and upon such errors as are reported by department 
heads and employes. The greatest difficulty lies in se- 
curing the co-operation of the two last mentioned. Not 
only do employes dislike to report errors unless they are 
serious, but there is natural reluctance upon the part of 
the management to stir up friction and bad feeling by forc- 
ing a system of espionage upon the organization. Such 
work should be placed upon an impersonal basis by cen- 
tralizing it under one head. Thus a complaint clerk or 
a correspondence department handling complaints would 
naturally be required to keep track of the number and kind 
of complaints received. A report such as the following may 
be submitted to the office manager giving him a fair indica- 
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tion of the aocuraey relatioiiship to the number of orders 
handled. 

Clabufzcatiok aw CouFLAorrB Handled Adjitbtmsmt Dipabtioint 

December, 1917 
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591 

7 

58 
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19 
46 
21 
33 
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Per cent, complaints to orders handled, 3.56 per cent. 
Batio orders to complaints, 28 to 1. 

These complaints refer to errors and delays which were not 
caught before they left the office. In cases of large depart- 
mentSy especially where bonuses are paid, it often is profit- 
able to maintaux a constant error record by examining, 
say, every fifth or tenth piece. Test checks might also be 
made occasionally to secure an idea of the degree of 
accuracy in the work of departments and individuals. 
It should be borne in mind that tabulations of errors are 
valuable mainly when expressed in relation to the work 
produced; thus, one error per himdred orders handled, 
or three and one-half errors per thousand pieces filed, etc. 
-^General Service. — ^To determine whether an office is. 
rendering efficient service, aside from the factors already 
discussed, introduces a subject which is extremely vague in 
its nature. Telephone, messenger, filing, reception room, 
mail distribution, and other items of a general character 
are usually placed at the bottom of the office manager's 
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list of constructive work. Yet the office routine is seldom 
more easily disturbed than when a few office boys fail to 
show up, or the telephone operator has a case of ^Hhe morn- 
ing after/' An alert office manager will maintain a per- 
sonal record of the ^'kicks'' he receives against general 
office service, and from such a record he can easily demon- 
strate to a critic whether or not his management is success- 
ful in this respect. Although of great importance, th€| 
subject is not one which lends itself readily to the creation 
of standards by which results can be measured, beyond the 
keeping of a more or less general complaint book. 

The service factor as a whole is best judged by the com- 
plaints from customers, salesmen and department heads. 
It should be one of the chief duties of an office manager 
to trace complaints which indicate a failure of office serv- 
ice at some point in the routine and to correct a bad 
condition if one exists. 

^ Reports and Figures a Vital Part of Management — 
It will be seen from the discussion in this chapter that 
there are many facts and figures by which an office can 
be judged. It is also evident that such false standards 
as the total office payroll, or salary per employe, can be 
thoroughly misleading. Even more useless is the method 
occasionally adopted of standing in one comer of the office, 
giving it a knowing vis6, and determining that ''we have 
a fine office force." 

These more definite analyses have advantages in addi- 
tion to those previously mentioned; first, they provide 
information upon which the management can base action 
in emergencies or in considering proposed changes of 
method; second, they establish records of present perfor- 
mance for comparison with future results of changed 
methods. Often an executive is unable to demonstrate an 
improvement because he has no previous records with which 
to compare results. 
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CHAPTER VII 
ESTABLISHING ROUTINE PROCESSES 



Similarities Betwe^i fhe Factoiy and the Office. — It 

may strike a discordant note to say that fundamentally 
an office is not essentially different from a factory in the 
principles of organization called for — ^particularly in 
the problems involved in establishing the processes by 
which office work is to be accomplished. Yet it is a fact. 
One might even go further and say that the organization 
of a sales force, and at least part of the routine call into 
play fimdamental principles that are similar to those 
employed in factory administration. Perhaps the ana- 
logies are not any more far-fetched than those which 
are drawn between the organization of an army and the 
organization of an industrial enterprise. Such comparisons 
have often been made and from them valuable lessons 
have been learned. Professor Edward D. Jones in his 
book "The Business Administrator" admirably includes 
such a treatment. 

The factory produces a concrete article. The office 
produces a service, part of which is intangible and cannot 
be measured, but most of which is measurable in concrete 
terms, as has been shown in the preceding chapter. To 
manufacture economically and well, the factory must 
determine the processes through which the product must 
invariably pass. It cannot depend upon individual work- 
men or foremen to decide from day to day what these 
processes are to be. The office similarly must, or should, 
establish routine processes which when followed carefully 
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will result in a high quality Imd maximum amount of 
service at a minimum cost, consistent with proper working 
conditions and satisfactory incomes for the workers. 

In the factory the determination of proper processes is 
looked upon as a technical en^eering problem. In 
the office it is often called systematizing, a word which to 
many business men recalls memories of unpleasant and 
costly experiences. ''Systematizing'' is a wholly inade- 
quate term applied to so important a fimction, and its 
use in this connection immediately indicates that the person 
employing it has taken hold of a wrong conception. To 
systematize implies the establishment of a systematic 
method of doing a thing. There is no requirement that 
the thing itself be worth while, or that the output be maxi- 
mum, or that the cost be minimum, or that the effect of 
the method upon other activities be helpful rather than 
harmful. The actual task is really very much larger in 
scope. To establish a routine process in the office is 
relatively as important a fimction as its counterpart in 
the factory; and, using the word ''engineering" in the 
liberal sense, it, too, is a technical engineering problem. 
"^ Factors in the Study of the Problem. — ^The elements in 
the problem can be considered under two heads: first, the 
factors inherent in the object it is sought to accomplifidi; 
second, the factors which must be dealt with in thp estab- 
lishment of the process by which the result actually is to 
be accomplished. Taking up the first set oi factors we 
find that these consist of: 

1. The nature of the task. 

2. The volume. 

3. The cost allotment. 

4. The time allotment. 

Again drawing an analogy between factory and offioOi 
it is discovered that these same elements are present in 
contemplating the manufacture of any given product or 
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part. Before the plant manager can begin to plan the 
processes of manufacture he must be definitely informed 
as to the precise nature of the article, how many are to be 
made/the approximate cost allowed, and how much time 
is allotted for the manufacturing processes. These are 
matters of drawings or formula, models or samples, cost 
estimates and the like, which are the usual procedure in 
the preliminary steps of laying out a manufacturing pro- 
gram however simple. 

In approaching office work we soon fijid ourselves con- 
fronted with the discovery that we must deal with a ''fac- 
tory^' producing more than one kind of ''article, '^ fw 
example: 

1. Beoeiying, dispatching, and shipping orders. 

2. Baling. 

8. Correspondence^ dictation, and typing. 

4. Filing. 

5. Piusdng credit and collecting outstanding accounts. 

6. Handling, distributing, and despatching mail. 

7. Duplicating and addressing work. 

8. Miscellaneous, such as telephone, receiving visitors, mes- 
senger service. 

9. Special tasks. * 

Each of these, from a technical point of view, can be 
regarded as a separate process, provided due regard is 
given to its relation to other tasks. 

Select any one of them and it will be seen that in deter- 
mining how the work is to be done we must begin with a 
knowledge or estimate of the four factors discussed above. 
Take the credit and collection process, for example. Aside 
from the technicalities of how to judge credit, which is 
apart from our subject, one cannot adequately lay out a 
process until careful^ study has been made of the character 
of the accounts, the average size of purchases, the number 
of times an account turns over (that is, the number 
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of purchases per year) the terms of credit, the degree of 
leniency allowed as a matter of policy. The number of 
active accounts handled, supplies the necessary information 
as to volume of work. The average size per purchase and 
the average gross profit per purchase or per order, together 
with other expenses of doing business and the percentage 
of profit expected, will indicate what cost factor is to be 
used as a guide. The nature of the article sold, whether 
goods are bought for later delivery, such as Christmas 
goods bought in the spring, or are wanted immediately, 
whether they are carried in stock or need to be manufac- 
tured — these items of information illustrate how to deter- 
mine the amount of speed required in passing orders 
through the credit department. 

Determining the Kind of Routine Needed. — ^A few 
moments' thought will convince the reader that, without 
such a preliminary study, he cannot ascertain whether 
the required process is one which calls for slow, painstaking 
attention to each individual account; whether the process 
should be based upon the factory principle of mass pro- 
duction in which highly specialized and impersonal routine, 
the use of rapid mechanical devices, and the application 
of the law of aver9;ges play prominent parts; or whether 
some intermediate degree of handling is called for. A 
business dealing in orders averaging several thousand 
dollars each would obviously demand exceedingly careful 
handling and would warrant slow and even laborious 
and costly methods. On the other hand, a concern dealing 
with thousands of small customers, in orders averaging 
say $16 or $20 each, averaging a turnover of four or five 
times a year, with a rigid thirty-day credit policy, and 
dealing in goods for immediate delivery, must depend upon 
a quick, inexpensive, trip-hammer routine, based upon the 
mass principle. This does not in any sense mean ciut, 
tactless, and thoughtless methods which will injure sales 
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efforts^ but simply refers to the internal pr^ess of handling 
the routine. 

^ The process itself when the plan is completed and in- 
stalled consists of the following factors : 

1. Plan of operations. 

2. Relation to other activities. 

3. Equipment. 

(a) Furniture. 

(6) Mechanical devices. 

(c) Stationery. 

4. Personnel — ^kind and number. 

5. Plan of organization. 

6. Space. 

These will be taken up one after the other. But before 
doing so, it may be well to emphasize that the ultimate 
completion of a plan of routine is a matter of constant 
revision, correction, modification, cutting down here, and 
building up there. Years are sometimes spent in perfect- 
ing the final model of an article to be manufactured, and 
even then improvements are made from time to time. 
While there is no necessity for spending years in the com- 
pletion of a plan of office routine, several weeks and some- 
times months are often necessary, and constant improve- 
ment afterward should be the policy adopted. 
/^ ' The First Factor— Plan of Operations. — In order to 
establish the plan of operations it is necessary to begin 
with a study or analysis of the nature of the work to be 
accomplished. This suggests a division of the study lead* 
ing to such a plan into three preliminary parts; first, what 
are the objects it is sought to accomplish; second, what are 
the factors involved; third, what fimctions are necessary to 
accomplish them? Obviously, the simplest preliminary 
method is to list these items, somewhat in the following 
manner: 
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Cbbdit Department Rotttinb 

Objects Solicit 

1. To pass on credit of every incoming order 

(a) On amounts less than $50 
(&) On amounts $50 or over 

2. To collect outstanding accounts 

8. To po4t charges and c)«dits and maintain accounts receivable 
ledger. 

General Factors Involved. 

1. Number of orders per day 800 

2. Average size per order |25 

3. Gross profit per order ^. . . |12 

4. Cost Allotment C. & C. Dep't, per order SO^cents 

6. Credit terms >f o 30'net 

6. Number of active accounts 60,000 

Old accounts satisfactory, 1 hour 

7* Time allotment Old accounts not satisfactory, 10 dajrs 

New accounts, 20 days 

8. Average turnover ^ 5 times per year 

9. Bad debt allowance 1 per cent, of sales 

10. Collection standard 80 per cent, of accounts outstanding 

first of month. 
Functions Required. 
1. Passing Orders for Credit 

A. Ledger functions in passing credit 

1. Distribution to ledger 

2. Division by reference to ledger into 
(a) Satisfactory accounts paid 

(6) Satisfactory accounts, due balance 

(c) Unsatisfactory and cash only accounts 

(d) New accounts 

8. 0. K-ing satisfactory orders 

4 Noting fully condition of account on order blank in ease of 

unsatisfactory orders 
6. Looking up orders in classes b^ e, and d 

B. Functions in handling doubtful cases 

1. Rating all orders 

2. Examining credit data for classes b and c 

3. Sending for reports or references on new account»*-class d 

4. Soliciting references 
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5. O. El-ing and passmg to order department |Mmpiibii35r3inl'% 

6. Indicating what orders from daai 6 are to be held for pajfineat 

of due account 

7. Cancelling orders for: 
(a) Unpaid account 

(5) Unsatisfactory account 
(e) Unsatisfactory references 
S. Indicating for correspondents which refused aooounts shaD be 
solicited on a G.O.D. basis 

9. Correspondence concerning due account 

10. Correspondence on credit refusals 

11. Credit data filing 

12. Miscellaneous 

2. Collecting Outstanding Accounts 
A. Ledger 

1. Regular follow-up collection routine — ^non-delinquent accounts 

2. Special statements and duplicate invoices 

3. Special foUow-up on extensions and datin^s 

4. Handling drafts 

5. Handling preferred note settlements 

6. All adjustments 

7. Sending accounts to attorneys 

8. Special attention to: 

(a) Suits 

(b) Bankruptcy 

(c) Composition settlements 

9. Regular f oUow-up of attorneys 

10. Charging off bad debts 

11. Filing regular collection routine media 

12. Tickler collection follow-up 

13. Attorney foUow-up 

8. Keep Accounts Receivable Ledger 
A. Ledger 

1. Fteparing for posting 

(a) Cash remittances 

(b) Debits 

(e) Merchandise credits 

(d) Journal vouchers 

2. Preparing for posting cash remittances 
S. Crediting 
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1. Cash remittanoBB 
3. Debit charges 
8. Journal vouohen 

f— Charting fhe Plan. — ^The experienced planner soon ac- 
quires the habit of drawing charts — again analogous to the 
drawings of a projected model in a factory. Before pro- 
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Fia. 9. — Preliminary route chart. 

ceeding much farther in such an analysis it becomes de- 
sirable to prepare a preliminary route chart somewhat as in 
Fig. 9. The purpose of the rough chart is to visualize 
the process and show up any obvious defects in the funda- 
mental plan. It serves also as the basis upon which to 
build the refinements, step by step, and leads eventually to 
the final route chart as adopted. 

Two such route charts are illustrated on pages 103 and 
104. The chart on page 103 illustrates that part of the 
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rautine process In the credit department already referred 
to which has to do with the approval of credit on incoming 
orders. It is shown how the orders come into the depart- 
menty are passed to the file clerk for assorting into ten piles, 
one for each ledger, and go to the head ledger clerk for 
distribution among the ten ledgers, represented by the five 
pairs of parallel panels. Here they divide into three 
streams. One stream consists of the approved orders which 
immediately go out of the department. Another consists 
of orders held up because there are overdue unpaid items 
upon the accounts; these go to the assistant credit man and 
then to a tickler file to be brought up for attention upon 
a specified date. The third consists of all orders which 
go to a reference clerk where all available reference data 
is attached, and then to the assistant credit man for dis- 
position. Note also the passage to the typists of orders re- 
quiring correspondence, the separate provision made for 
orders requiring additional references, and the clearnsut 
manner in which the passage of orders to the tickler file is 
illustrated. 

The chart on page 104 is one of a set of twelve such charts 
each illustrating a separate section of the routine for a single 
office department. It is shown here to illustrate that not 
all office routine is as simple as that which has just been 
<fiscussed and yet even the most complicated routine 
can be reduced to visualization in this manner. No valu- 
able object would be accomplished in a discussion of this 
chart here without taking up the complete operation of 
this particular department and the eleven other charts. 
Nevertheless, it is worth study as an illustration of method. 

Description of the Routine in Standard Practice In- 
structions. — ^But even these charts, intelligible as they 
might be in depicting a process, are not thoroughly descrip* 
tive. It is necessary that a textual description be prepared 
in manual or standard practice form. Such a document 
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would set forth how each detailed operation is to be per- 
formed. For example, the ledger clerks in the credit 
department must know just what to do with orders when 
they receive them: what information on the ledger is to be 
examined, how that information is to be interpreted, what 
their limit of authority in approving credit is, how orders 
are to be marked for identification when approved, when 
account is unsatisfactory, when there is merely an overdue 
open item on an otherwise satisfactory account, etc. 

The reader doubtless will here recognize again the value 
of departmental standard practice, discussed in Chapter V, 
When a process is laid out in full, as in a route chart, it 
visualizes clearly the desirability of very definite written 
instructions. The delicacy of such a process and the inter- 
relationships which exist are also indicated. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand how an improperly trained clerk can 
"upset the apple-cart.'' 

Relation to Other Activities. — So much for the lay-out 
of the plan of operations. Thus far only the internal 
interests of a department have been considered. It hap- 
pens, however, that practically all office departments must 
depend to a large degree upon^the activities of others, and 
in turn their own activities affect the work of allied depart- 
ments. No office routine should be established finally 
until very careful examination has been made into such 
points of contact, and, more than that, until the indirect 
effects which may be produced have been carefully studied. 
Confficting m.ethods must be smoothed out by careful 
co-ordination. Thus, a certain method of handling orders 
in an order department, while highly efficient from the view- 
point of that department only, may seriously handicap 
the shipping department, or the sales department, or the 
billing department, or the credit department. This very 
serious factor is omnipresent in almost all office routine 
processes, and is one which, more often than any other, 
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frequently is overlooked by the so-called systematiser. 
Again it should be emphasized that the office does not exist 
for its own benefit, but is valuable only to the extent that it 
V adequately serves others. 

^-^The Third Factor— Equ^ment — ^The next important 
factor in the list on page 99 is equipment. It should be 
noted that three kinds are mentioned: furniture, me- 
chanical devices, and stationery. While it is practical 
to mention them separately here they must usually be 
considered together in actual practice, because they are 
interdependent. 

It will probably be a long time before office managers 
wiU be able to bring themselves to the point of considering 
office furniture — particularly desks — with a single eye upon 
the work it is expected to accomplish. It is too easy to 
order a standard desk from an equipment house and have 
it delivered immediately. Much credit must be given to 
these same equipment houses, however, for the initiative 
they have themselves taken in the matter. The tub desk 
is an example. The tub desk has no drawer space of any 
kind and is probably the most efficient desk so far devised 
for handling card records since it eliminates cabinets and 
the carrying of card trays from one place to another, and 
provides the maximum of working efficiency for the worker. 

A moment's reflection must convince even the most 
superficial observer that a standard desk with a flat top, 
a center drawer, and a row of three or four drawers on one 
side or on both, cannot in the very nature of things be 
equally well fitted for all kinds and conditions of work. In 
most cases the drawers are utterly useless and simply 
become crammed with material which should not be there. 

The large mail order houses doubtless have gone farther 
in this direction than any other class of business. On 
pages 108 and 109 are shown the drawings for a standard 
base desk used by one such concern, together with attach^- 
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ments which are varied for various classes of work. An* 
other drawing for a specially designed desk invented by 
the Detroit Steel Products Company for use in connection 
with a calculating machine is illustrated on page 110. 
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' Fio. 12. — standard desk baee. 



Much might be said in the way of description of various , 
mechanical devices^ but such a discussion would really 
parallel the advertising pages of some of the business 
magazines. It seems more desirable to offer two funda- 
mental suggestions in this connection. First, decide upon 
the functions necessary to perform the task in hand, and 
look for the mechanical device that will perform this work 
more quickly and more cheaply than human beings or than 
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U17 other device. Second, a machine capacity ia capable 
of measoiement, and it is poor business to invest several 
hundred dollars in a mechanical device on hearsay or on a 
chance. Careftd and fair tests of several machines should 
be made upon work as nearly as possible identical with that 
in hand and the results should be tabulated in comparative 
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form. The machine or method which will perform the 
work more quickly, more accurately, and more cheaply 
than any of the others should be selected, regardless of 
what experts think. There are cases on record of the 
purchase of a three or four hundred dollar calculating ma- 
diine when a simple slide-rule at an insignificant cost 
would have served the purpose just as well, or better. 

Before leaving the subject, it should be said that an 
alert office maiu^;er will familiarize himself with all the 
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various office appliances known and will approach his 
study of each of them with an absolutely open mind. 
The original cost of the machine^ even if large, should not 
be a deterrent, provided its cost spread over the life of 
the machine actually can be demonstrated to be sufficiently 
less than the cost of any other known method or device to 
warrant the purchase. Nor has the last word been spoken 
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upon office appliances. It is conceivable that an ingenious 
office manager can invent an appliance to perform a special 
task better than a machine already on the market, or by a 
specially devised attachment can improve a standard 
mechanical appliance. 

A discussion of the stationery required in a routine 
process is of no particular value in a treatise of this char- 
acter. Blanks and forms are altogether a matter of in^ 
dividual ingenuity, and vary widely. The reader can 
obtain more valuable suggestions from an examination of 
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samples^ which any good office equipment or stationery 
house will gladly submit, than could possibly be derived 
from such limited illustrations as might be possible in the 
space here available. 

The Fourth Factor— The PersonneL-^Next on the list 
of factors inherent in any office routine is personnel. The 
determination of what character of office workers and 
how many are necessary for a given task calls into play 
experience, test, and mathematics. With the route chart 
and list of functions described in the standard practice 
instructions in hand, the problem is one of ascertaining 
the exact operations required in performing each f imction, 
how many times each operation must be performed, and 
how many a high-grade worker can perform in a imit of 
time — say an hour. Simple multiplication and division 
do the rest. The difficulty lies in determining the par- 
ticular character of worker demanded, and in finding the 
capacity of such worker. As to the former some light 
perhaps was thrown on the problem in the chapter on 
"Selecting Office Employes." Obviously, the amount of 
experience an office manager has had in the performance 
of clerical work himself, and in directing others, in a very 
important factor in this connection. 

To find a worker's capacity is probably the severest of 
all administrative work. By this is not meant the task 
f of ascertaining how much work can be squeezed out of a 
■ person by working him at top speed, but rather the prob- 
lem of scientifically setting a standard performance for a 
task. This involves not only a study of the worker, but 
a study as well of the task itself, of the working conditions, 
of the fatigue factor, of teaching methods — all of which 
are briefly discussed in the chapter on "Standardization." 
In lieu of the more modem methods of determining such 
standards, the office manager must rely upon his own ex- 
perience in such matters, and upon comparisons of the 
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performance of clerks after they have been put to 
with the performance of other clerks engaged in a similar 
kind of worki 

The Fif til and Sixth Factors— Organization and Space. — 
The problem of organizing the personnel into groups with 
adequate supervisors^ heads or chiefs^ calls for a rather 
lengthy discussion of principles. The following two chap- 
tersi therefore^ are devoted to this subject. The chapter 
next succeeding deals separately with the space or office 
lay-out question, for the same reason. Up to this point, it 
is sufficient for the reader to bear in mind the procedure in 
analyzing and planning an office routine process per se—, 
the four elements of the problem, the three preliminary 
divisions in the procedure, and the dx factors which must 
be dealt with before the plan can be considered complete. 




CHAPTER VIII 
ORGANIZATION TYPES ., ^ 

Organizing Defined. — The tenn organizing has a wider 
significance than is usually given to it. The Standard 
Dictionary defines it thus: ''To bring into systematic 
connection and co-operation as parts of a whole^ or to 
bring the various parts of into elective correlation and 
co-operation.'' TAs applied to office organizationi the 
definition may be interpreted thus: ''To bring into e£fective 
and systematic correlation and co-oi)eratidn the human 
beings, materials, tools, equipment and working space 
necessary to accomplish most efficiently the required office 
work.'' Any office organization which strictly conforms 
to the whole of this definition is justly entitled to be 
proud of its accomplishment. 

^ %f \t will be seen that organizing means more than the 

^proper grouping of human beings, although this aspect of 
the process is the one generally suggested by the term. 
Organizing also includes the establishment of the routine 
processes discussed in the previous chapter; the selection 
and proper use of stationery, office appliances and furni- 
ture, and the correct utilization of space, lighting and 
ventilation. 

The Human Elements. — It remains true, nevertheless, 
that the problem of organizing the human elements offers 
the most difficulties. The others are subject largely to 
mechanical laws and mathematical calculations which can 
be studied to a finality with relative case. The human 
factor still offers an imsolved problem. The ultimp*^ 
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capacity and ability of the human being is beyond the 
ken of any living man. We have only to realize the un- 
dreamed of accomplishments of men as individuals and as 
organized groups in the great European War, to under- 
stand that the business man has before him an unlimited 
field for fruitful research in this direction. 

This chapter is devoted wholly to this one problem of 
organizing people — ^in other words to the human organiza- 
tion of an office force. 

An Old Problem. — ^Whenever men have gathered together 
for a common purpose the question of how they should 
be organized to affect the best distribution of labor and 
its rewards has been prominent in their minds. This 
is true in a political, sociological, and economic sense, 
as w%ll as in the narrower industrial sense from which the 
subject must be viewed here. It is probable that some- 
where in history every single combination or grouping of 
men has been tried and demonstrated, on a small scale* 
This suggests to the student that he can hardly regard 
himself in authoritative possession of all the information 
on the subject until he has scoured the history of the world 
in all its branches of endeavor back to the earliest available 
records. Indeed, Professor Jones tells us in "The Busing 
Administrator" that the German government in per- 
fecting its military machine did this very thing — ^namely, 
assigned to some of the keenest intellects of the country 
the task of bringing together all the available information 
on forms of organization of which there was any record, 
no matter how ancient. 

Organizing a Distinct Fimction. — It should be under- 
stood, also, that organizing is a function different froin 
that of managing.. Managing or directing begins where 
organizing stops. Inherently it calls for a different type 
of mind. The organizer must not only recognize this dis- 
tinction, but should utilize it in his organization plans. 
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^J^L^p^b-Fundamental Principle. — The first principle to be 
' observed in building any organization of people is that of 
fitting the organization to the task in hand. Many 
people approach the problem backward. They iorm 
preconceived notions, probably derived from some book^ 
in which is discussed an organization plan thoroughly 
sound in principle or as applied to an illustrated case, 
and attempt to apply it to a situation in which it does not 
fit. It is very much like the case of a man who forces a 
pair of broad feet into a pair of narrow shoes because 
he admires the style of the shoes. He pays the penalty 
himself. But in business, the burden is borne by the stock- 
holders and by the members of the organization affected 
by such poor judgment. 

It seems to be the commonest kind of common sense 
that the work an office is called upon to do should be 
minutely analyzed before any attempt is made to create 
an organization to do it. 

Careful Study and Planning. — Careful organizing de- 
mands much preliminary study of the factors involved 
and of the conditions present, both tangible and intangible, 
before any sort of complete plan can be attempted. This 
statement presupposes absence of emergency pressure 
that may require some sort of immediate o]|:ganization in 
which speed of accomplishment transcends in importance 
every other consideration. Even imder such conditions 
a little more time spent in preliminary planning often 
yields much more satisfactory results in attaining the 
object sought than is the case where an organization unit 
is hurriedly thrown together without regard to modem 
principles. 

Do Not Build Aroimd Personalities. — From the fore- 
going it may also be deduced that an organization should 
not be built around personalities. While making a criti- 
cismi recently, of an organization chart of a large enter- 
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prise, the writer was informed that the head of the in- 
stitution was an unusual person who could keep track 
of a great number of individual units directly reporting 
to him. It was also explained that the organization was 
built hurriedly (having grown from an aggregation of 200 
people to one of 8000 within six months), and dirties 
were assigned to anyone who came along and seemed to 
have the ability to handle them. The result was a ''jar 
of angle worms. '* Functions which were allied in nature 
were widely separated in practice, and trice versa. There 
was lack of logic, of co-ordination and of co-operation. 
The cost was entirely out of proportion to the work per- 
formed. There were more than enough persons qualified 
to handle all the various kinds of work to be done. The 
situation merely required that an experienced organizer 
should detach himseU from the hustle and bustle of action, 
and quietly plan a smoothly running machine; then place 
the available workers in the places they could best fill. 
This could have been done almost as well at the begin- 
ning as later; in fact better, because, as was to be expected, 
the subsequent readjustment caused unavoidable tem- 
porary dissatisfaction and friction. 

Practical Considerations. — Scientifically it is wrong to 
mould an organization to fit types of people that may hap- 
pen to be engaged in the enterprise to be organized or re- 
organized. It is obvious that, in theory at least, a plan or 
a method which has been foimd to accomplish best a de- 
sired object demands that the necessary personnel be fitted 
into the scheme rather tha^ the reverse. It happens in 
practice, however, that such an Utopia of industrial scien- 
tific method is rarely possible. It is not a delightful task 
to remove an owner or influential stockholder from the 
active management of a business, even though aU the rules 
of the case might demand such a step. Often, too, a per- 
son undesirable from the standpoint of the organization 
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is invaluable because of some particular technical knowl- 
edge or skill, and the powers that-be-will regard his quali- 
fications as of greater importance than the results to be 
achieved by sounder organization methods. These con- 
siderations apply with somewhat less force in the organi- 
zation of an office than in the broader organization of a 
business enterprise as a whole. Yet they exist even in the 
former case to a sufficient extent to make it seem desirable 
to caution the office organizer that great tact, patience, 
and perseverance are assets worth cultivating in this con- 
nection. In some cases he can attain the ends sought 
by a slow process of diplomatic education, in some by 
unanswerable demonstration, in some by slowly building 
step by step the structure he has planned, in some by 
the use of strong-arm methods; and in some he may have 
to acknowledge that his end is impossible to attain, or that 
his plan must be modified to a greater or less extent. The 
latter case should be extremely rare. Great care should be 
exercised before such a conclusion is adopted as a finality. 
^ Three Organization Types. — There are three tyi}es of 
organization: 

1. Military 

2. Functional 

3. Composite 

The first two are commonly recognized and have been the 
subject of much discussion in books, articles, and addresses. 
The third is a term used by the writer as a convenient 
name to cover those other cases which fall neither imder the 
first nor under the second classification, yet include elements 
of both of them. 

l.Military Organization. — ^By military organization is 
meant that form of organization in which full power lies 
in a directing head, who in turn passes authority down to 
the person next in rank. The latter again passes his 
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instructions on^ until at the bottom we have a czar in the 
form of a foreman or department head who controls the 
hiring and firing of the personnel, the character and kind of 
machinery employed, the amoimt and kind of material 
used, the course of the product through the plant, the 
storage and issue of the materials and tools, the working 
conditions — ^in fact, he actually has the final word of 
authority on all matters of plant management. Why the 
term "nailitary" was selected to describe this type of or- 
ganization is not clear since an army is not organized 
upon any such basis. Perhaps the selection was based 
upon the fact that in action the commanding officer has 
complete charge of all the factors in his particular section 
of the battle line, yet even the captain on the firing line 
does not control the kind of food or equipment supplied to 
his men. 

Advantages and Disadvantages. — ^The advantage claimed 
for the "military" type is that it permits uiJiampered 
action by the person in command on the spot, tamiliar 
with actual conditions and details. Its disadvantage 
is that the power yielded to that individual is too great 
for safety from the point of view of the business as well 
as from that of the employes, not to mention the wel- 
fare of the subordinate chief himself, if he is an honest, 
well-intentioned man. He holds the destiny of hundreds 
of people in his hand, has the opportimity of permitting 
his personal like^ and dislikes to overbalance his judgment,^ 
has the power to profit through dishonest methods in the 
employment of help, and in the recommendation of equip-' 
ment and materials to be purchased, and is called upon to 
display excessively versatile 'knowledge and ability. In 
practically every case where this type of organization has 
been changed, an almost inmiediate improvement htfs 
taken place both in costs of production and equipment 
and in labor turnover. 
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f. Functional Type. — ^The' functional tyi)e of organization 
(usually referred to as a type of management) places 
responsibility upon persons along functional lines, as is im- 
plied by the term itself. That is to say, a clear-cut distinc- 
tion is recognized and effected between the two primary 
functions of planning on the one hand, and of executing 
on the other. ^ Under each classification, secondary divi- 
sions are made in the various planning fimctions and in the 
various executing functions. 

In the factory, for example, a set of people (usually* 
formed into a planning department) conducts all the work 
incident to determining the least number of motions by 
which an operation can be accomplished when scientific- 
ally performed, and proceeds to establish that method as 
standard, through teaching and incentives of one kind or 
another; another set of people (in the same planning depart- 
ment) specializes in the study of equipment, tools, and char- 
acter of material, working toward the same end of maximum 
^d least costly production; another set studies the person- 
nel so as to bring the right man and the right job together 
and to improve his output and welfare; another set studies the 
construction of the buildings with a view to improving the 
flow of work through the plant, and affording most hygienic 
and generally healthful working conditions for employes; 
still another plans the route of each batch of work going 
through and schedules it so that it will arrive in a given 
department and at a given machine ^t a specified time, and 
so that ihe required materials, tools, and instructions 
are there at the same time. In short, the entire function 
of planning, which is a management problem, is removed 
from the shoulders of the foremen and of the rank and file, 
and is taken over by the management. 
• In the executing phases of the work, similar division of 
functional responsibility is effected. There is, for instance, 
the inspector who relieves the former general foreman of 
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the responsibility for quality of product leaving the plant; 
there is the gang boss who is responsible for seeing that the 
work is performed according to the schedule prepared by 
the planning department; and there is the shop disciplin- 
arian whose duty is evident from his title. 
• Applied to the Office. — Only a very few of our large 
offices have made any appreciable progress toward this 
functional type of organization for office work. Among 
the foremost may be mentioned Montgomery, Ward & Co., 
the large mail order house in Chicago, the Larkin Company 
of Buffalo, and the Curtis Publishing Company of Phila- 
delphia. In none of these cases has the work progressed 
beyond separating the planning from the operating func- 
tion, and, within the scope of the planning department, 
separating the functions roughly. Incidently, only in 
one case is the function of planning known by that name. 
■It is variously called efficiency department, division or 
bureau of standards, organization and methods division, 
etc. On the following page is a functional chart of a large 
organization showing clearly how the planning functions 
are carried out in a large office. The features of establish- 
ing operating processes, personnel work, building main- 
tenance and improvement, looking after equipment (tools) 
and supplies (materials) all correspond to analogous func- 
tions in the planning department of a factory, and are 
definitely separated from operating functions. 

Applied to Small Offices. — It is claimed frequently that 
a smaller office could not possibly support the overhead 
expense involved in such a plan of organization. This 
might be true if the attempt were made to functionalize 
on as complete a scale as is done in the factory. But 
this has not yet been attempted even by the large concerns. 
For example "speed bosses'' and "shop disciplinarians'' 
have not yet made their appearance as establi^ed factors 
in office work. The claim is not true as applied to the sepa- 
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ration of the planning from the operating function. The 
principle should be applied even though only one person 
is assigned to the planning work, without the "odium" 
of a departmental name, but perhaps with the title of assist- 
ant. If the office is too small even for that, some one should 
be called in from time to time to do the work on a fee basis. 
The cost, while larger per xmit of time spent than would 
be the case if the person were on the pajrroll, would be less 
when spread over the period of time during which is derived 
the value of the work done. 
Objections to Functional Type. — The chief objection 
. to the functional type of organization is that, the plan 
of operation once established, the directing or operating 
force has no authority to change it. There arise emergen- 
cies which demand immediate action. If such a situation 
is referred back to the planning organization, too much time 
is lost. If the change is made without authority, there is a 
tendency to regard situations as urgent when as a matter 
of fact they are not, together with the additional tendency 
to allow independent action of this kind gradually to break 
down the entire fimctional structure. 

Tlie ^^Exception Principle.'* — This objection is met in 
two ways: first, by what is known as the "exception prin- 
ciple;" second, by the tjrpe of organization which might 
be called "composite." The "exception principle" is 
almost self-descriptive. The operating chief is given the 
power to deal with an emergency according to his best 
judgment. He is then required to communicate the cir- 
cumstances to the planning officials who establish a new 
set of standards and instructions, if the case is likely to 
occur again, and who make whatever alterations are nec- 
essary in their routing and scheduling plans. 
C^ 5, The "Composite" Type. — The "exception principle" 
alone is not sufficient to take care of a large enterprise with 
plants and branch offices scattered about the world. Under 
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the purely functional tyi>e of organization, with the plan- 
ning activity located at the home office, the operating 
process is seriously impeded through the delay naturally 
caused by distances. It becomes advisable in cases of this 
kind to place at such plants or branch offices, or at the head 
of districts including severaK branches, managers who rep- 
resent the general manager at the home office. The 
responsibility of such a branch or district manager encom- 
passes all activities within the scope of his territory. He 
may have his own planning staff, which in turn is guided by 
the activities of the staff at the home office, but is not under 
its definite instructions.;All instructions and suggestions 
r^rom IheTS mc offiocj -^itCer of a planning or of an operating 
natiure, come from the general manager and are subject to 
the review of the local chief. Thus an army trained and 
equipped in the United States, by the departments created 
for that purpose here, may and do obtain additional 
and different training and equipment imder the staff of a 
General, operating, let us say, in a foreign country. Simi- 
larly in an industrial enterprise, the district or local manager 
himself operates imder certain definite policies and instruc- 
tions from his superior officer at headquarters, but is 
held responsible only for the results he accomplishes within 
the scope of such policies or instructions. Thus we have 
the delegation of complete responsibility and authority 
to a subordinate officer — a feature of ''military" organiza- 
tion — combined with^the planiiing feature of the functional 
organization. This type of organization for an enterprise 
composed of widely scattered imits is favored by many 
expert organizers. For our purpose we may call this 
form of organization a ''composite" type. 
i^^District Form of Organization. — There has been con- 
siderable discussion of a similar form of organization within 
a single office, usually referred to as the "district" form 
of organization. Thus far, with only one exception known 
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to the writer^ the discussion has been confined to very 
large offices. By ''district form of organization is 
meant the separation of the entire office force into groups, 
each group representing a section of the country. Within 
each group are performed practically all the office operations 
involved in handling the transactions with customers in 
the section of the country covered by that particular 
group. This may even include sales activities, particu- 
larly mail sales. Such general fimctions as mail opening 
and distributing, sending out mail, messenger service 
and the like are centralized, but wherever possible fimctions 
are separated into districts. 

How It Works. — ^The particular advantage claimed by 
the advocates of this form of organization is that contact 
with customers is rendered more intimate by reason of 
the knowledge which the clerks acquire of customers 
whose transactions they handle over and over again, and 
by reason of the fact that they handle all phases of the 
work. This presupposes that one clerk performs all operar 
tions involved in handling the accounts of relatively few 
customers. As a matter of practice, what has actually 
happened in the cases where it has been tried is that each 
group is further subdivided functionally, one set of clerks 
performing one group of operations, another set perform- 
ing another group, and so on. The result was really a 
number of distinctly separate office forces with a few service 
agencies common to all, such as the mail and messenger 
service above mentioned. 

4 

Where such a wholesale separation has been made into 
more than thr^e or four divisions, serious difficulties were 
encountered, chief of which was the difficulty of training 
and holding heads of such, divisions at salaries commen- 
surate with the value of their work. The nature of super- 
vision of this character is such that all-round ability of 
a rather high order is demanded. Persons of sufficient 
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capacity to fill such a position satisfactorily can command 
fairly high salaries in the market. A dozen of them on a 
payroll may soon increase the overhead expense to a 
prohibitive figure. 

*^:31ie advantage claimed for this scheme of organisation 
have not been as apparent as it was thought would be the 
case. When it becomes necessary to functionalize within a 
district, the same lack of interest in the individual cus» 
tomer's welfare is noticeable as is the case when the group- 
ing of the entire office is on a f imctional basis. To put it in 
another way, the methods of arousing clerks to a realization 
of the importance of the customer, lie in directions other 
than the simple mechanical division of an organization in the 
manner above outlined. 

A further distinct disadvantage appeared in the diffi- 
culty of maintaining standards of various kinds. Each 
district head, in competition with the others, invented 
"improvements*^ which may or may not have been advan- 
tageous to the house, but which certainly resulted in a 
variety of different methods within the same organization, 
all attempting to accomplish the same result. 
'^■Where It is Useful. — Nevertheless the district organiza- 
tion is valuable imder two sets of conditions. First, in a 
very large organization, division into three or four dis- 
tinctly •separate groups is desirable in that it produces a 
less imwieldy mass, and it stimulates competition. A 
few large groups are easily controlled so as to avoid the 
destruction of standards. The results achieved are simi- 
liar to those produced by branch organizations. Each 
division is virtually a separate large business. Second, 
within a department which is charged with the perform- 
ance of a single function, there often is an opportunity 
to divide the work geographically so as to secure greater 
intimacy with individual accoimts. For example, in a 
credit and collection department, where judgment and 
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understanding of the history and status of a customer's 
account are invaluable in the intelligent handling of the 
work, the division of the accounts into a number of ledgers 
on a geographical basis, each ledger in complete charge 
of one person, has been found to be of great value. Here 
the variety of operations to be performed during the course 
of the day is small, hence the number of changes from one 
operation to another is small ; whereas if a clerk were han- 
dling aU the office operations in connection with an account, 
the variety would be legion. It would be necessary to 
change the kind of work being done every few minutes 
during the day. 
/^ The conclusion, therefore, is that the "district plan is 
/ advocated in a large office to avoid imwieldiness, and within 
^ a department handling a function which requires service 
to and close contact with the customer, such as credit and 
collection, mail sales, repair service and the like. All 
routine fimctions, such as order writing, checking, filing, 
stenography and typewriting and the like, should be or- 
\ ganized on the fimctional basis on the mass-production 
principle, as in a well-organized factory. 

Committee Form of Organization. — There is another type 
of organization frequently met, known as the ''committee'' 
form of organization, which signifies the administration 
of a business or of a department by a group of persons 
organized into a board or committee. The committee 
form of organization does not necessarily cohffict with any 
of the tjrpes thus far discussed. It merely replaces the 
single head by a group. The advantage claimed is that 
co-operation and co-ordination between the various de- 
*partments, or between the divisions of a department, are 
thus introduced, because no important step is taken without 
the approval of all those affected. Opposed to this are the 
greater disadvantages of spreading the responsibility over 
a group of persons, of weakening the power of a depart- 
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ment-head or of a division-head to accomplish what he is 
expected to accomplish; and of delaying the settlement of 
important questions until the committee meets or the 
particular question is reached in its schedule. Frequently 
there is a disagreement, which may be due to unf amiliarity 
with the details involved and which results in further, 
and possibly costly, delay while an investigation is started, 
probably duplicating the original investigation. Occasion- 
ally one or more members of the committee, whose de- 
partments may be the very ones affected by the matter, 
are absent. There are frequently cases where one or two 
members of the committee are more influential than the 
others by reason of more forceful personality, or because 
of the greater importance of the departments of the business 
imder their control, or perhaps even of family relationship 
with the proprietors. In such cases they may dominate 
the committee even though they may not be qualified to 
pass intelligently on many of the matters coming before it. 

The committee form of organization has been thoroughly 
thrashed out, particularly by the governmental depart- 
ments during the great European War. There is no longer \ 
any doubt that the direction of any "activity must be of the ) 
"one-man'* type to be thoroughly effective. Respon- 
sibility must be centered, and suflBicient scope allowed to 
meet that responsibility. It will be recalled that the 
allied nations found it necessary to introduce this principle 
in the direction of all the allied armies by appointing Gen- 
eral Foch, Commander-in-Chief of the French, British, 
American, Belgian, and Italian armies. Similarly, the 
departments at Washington were soon organized on the 
" one-man*' basis so far as the actual direction of the 
various activities were concerned. 

How Committees may be made Valuable. — The com- 
mittee, however, is a valuable adjunct to the operating head 
if it is confined to legislative, advisory and recommendatory 
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powers. The office manage, for example, will do wdl to 
can frequent conferences of his division heads for the 
purpose of acquiring their combined judgment on doubtful 
questions of general interest. The ultimate decision 
should remain in his hands because he is responsible for the 
success or failuiie of his administration. It is wise also 
to appoint special investigating committees upon matters 
of office appliances, systems, and the Uke, if there does not 
exist a personal staff or Division of Standards, whose duty 
it is to perform this function. It is through discussions 
in such advisory committees that each miember becomes 
familiar with the problems of the others, and thus is able 
to direct his work in harmony with that of his associates. 
The Ideal. — From the foregoing it doubtless is clear 
that in organizing an office force the tendency should be in 
the direction of a functional organization, utilizing the 
district divisions in such work, where, under the conditions 
above described, such divisionalization is feasible; and 
employing advisory committees imder conditions where 
such committees can really be made to fimction properly 
without taking an imdue amoimt of time from the opera- 
tions of the various parts of the organization. Com- 
mittees which are not expeditiously handled may easily 
consume more time than they are worth. Attention is 
directed to the fact that the tendency should be in the 
direction mentioned; that is to say that the larger the or- 
ganization the more nearly is it possible to approximate 
the complete application of these ideals. In the smaller 
organization, it is necessary to combine more fimctions 
under one person and to depend upon occasional outside 
assistance for such staff functions as cannot readily be 
handled along with the current work to be performed. 
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ORGANIZATION PROCEDURE 

^ Three Steps in Organizing. — The process of organizing 
an ofSce force may be divided into three distinct steps: 

1. Studying or analyzing existing oonditions and requirements. 

2. Planning the proper organization to fit requirements. 

3. Installing the new organization. 

It will do no harm to emphasize that these steps should be 
taken in the order mentioned and that by far the most im- 
portant of the three is the first. Errors in organization 
are more frequently the result of lack of complete under- 
standing of conditions and requirements than of weakness 
in the planning and installation phases. 
«^ Preliminary Survey. — This study of conditions and 
requirements usually is divided again into two further 
parts; the preliminary survey and the analytical survey. 

In the preliminary survey an organizer will make a 
general study of: 
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(a) Nature of the business. 

(6) Volume of business. / 

(c) Functions of existing departments, divisions and sections. 

(d) Existing executive personnel. 

(e) The general routine. 

(/) Costs under present organization and method/^. 



Probably enough has been said already in previous 
chapters on the need of study of the nature (a) and 
volume (6) of the business, as a preliminary requirement 
before proceeding to any actual changes. In a preliminary 
survey these two subjects are examined in sufficient detail 
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only to afford a general knowledge upon which to base 
further inquiries. 

Survey of Functions. — The study of functions is made 
with the idea of visualizing the organization as it exists. 
For this purpose it is usual to prepare an organization 
chart depicting the situation as it is. Such a chart should 
follow religiously the existing lines of authority, and either 
should be accompanied by a functional chart showing the 
present grouping of functions, or, preferably, should show 
the fimctions on the same chart. Such charts serve to 
throw into relief those functions which are now being 
duplicated, those which are incorrectly assigned, those which 
are obsolete and should, ^iheref ore, be discontinued, those 
which though "important are inadequately provided for, 
and those which are given more prominence and attention 
than they deserve. 

Functions Duidicated. — ^A moment's thought given to 
each of these defects will indicate their capacity for interfer- 
ing with the smooth running of an office machine. If a 
function is being duplicated by two or more departments 
or divisions, there is interference with each other, lack of 
fixed responsibility and, almost invariably, friction. It is as 
if a person in the tonneau of an automobile were provided 
with duplicate steering wheel, clutch, and brake levers. . In 
an emergency when the driver from his vantage point might 
consider it desirable to put on speed and turn to the right, 
the passenger from his viewpoint in the tonneau might 
decide to put on the brakes and turn left. 

Functions Misplaced. — If a function which should be 
properly part of one division, where it would logically 
fit in with the work there being performed, is assigned to 
another, the principal interest of which lies in a direction 
at considerable variance with the work in question, it 
follows that there is a tendency to neglect the latter in 
comparison with the chief function of the division. In 
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a conflict between the two interests it is human nature for 
the department chief to decide in favor of what he considers 
his main business. The head of the division where it 
logically belongs would be likely to consider it on a par 
with other duties of a similar nature and give it the atten- 
tion it deserves. Questions of mental inclination and 
business training also come into play. A person engaged 
upon sales work is not likely to be impressed with the 
importance of duties of an accounting nature, nor to be 
naturally inclined to look after them with as much care 
and fidelity as he applies to what he considers the more 
important, or at least more inspiring, sales activities. 

Obsolete Functions. — Obsolete fimctions obviously are 
a drain upon the organization. Not only do they, cause 
unnecessary expense, but they also slow down the really 
necessary work. For example, in one c^se it was foimd 
necessary some years ago to organize an office division 
to examine carefully every order before it was permitted 
to go into the routine, and to extract from it certain detailed 
records which at that time were of great importance. The 
process resulted in a delay of from a half day to a day in 
the handling of the orders, but, at the time, this was 
considered of relative unimportance. Several years later, 
although the need for the information had long since 
vanished, it was found that the division kept merrily on 
delaying orders, piling up unnecessary space-consxuning 
statistics, and helping to sweeten the payroll and mis- 
cellaneous expense accounts. 

Improperly Manned. — Occasionally a fimction is not 
properly handled because it is delegated either to a person 
too far down in the scale of ability or authority, or to a 
division or section insufficiently manned. If the function 
is of strategic importance this condition may be the chief 
cause of a generally unsatisfactory situation from an office 
organization standpoint. 
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Delegating Functions to Otiiers. — Similarly a function 
which is given too much prominence^ and is under the 
immediate supervision of an executive charged with duties 
of greater importance, may consume attention which 
would more profitably be given to the more important 
matters. This is a fault frequently encountered. Officials 
who, during the early stages of a business, felt it necessary 
to watch carefully almost every detail, often fail to realize 
that an expanding business demands that they turn these 
details over to other competent persons. Not to do so 
results in their being '* swamped" with work and con- 
stantly harassed with petty matters, to the detriment of 
really important affairs. Department heads are kept 
waiting for decisions, and the conclusions when they do 
come often are wrong and need further discussion, or are 
indecisive because the official is loathe to come to definite 
conclusions, since he is conscious that he has not had time 
to give the various matters sufficient thought and attention. 
Not cmly is the direct consequence of such a situation a 
general delay throughout the organization, but subor- 
dinates are indirectly influenced to follow a similar course of 
procediu*e. This state of affairs almost always is due to 
one of two causes; either failing to develop employes to 
take over added responsibilities, or a mistaken belief, 
bordering on egotism, that others are not as capable of 
doing the work. 

In one case, the president of a large corporation insisted 
upon signing personally several hundred checks a day, 
requiring well over an hour's time; and peculiarly enough, 
he had not questioned a single check in several years. For 
over an hour each day he turned himself into an 
automaton. 

Survey of Executive Personnel. — The study of executive 
personnel is intended to reveal whether any of the divisional 
functions — not detailed functions — ^is under the super- 
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vinon of incompetent people. Such incompetence may 
not necessarily relate to the actual work itself, but may 
have to do with the ability to direct groups of people. 
An operating head, in order to be classed as competent 
must combine managerial ability with an expert knowledge * 
of the particular work he is called upon to perform. Here 
again, the replacement of an imqualified person with one 
of sufficient ability may be the chief need in an organization 
which is having trouble. 

Survey of Routine Processes. — In a preliminary siursrey, 
the study of the routine processes is of a very general 
character. A well qualified organizer will usually pre- 
pare a working route chart of the main processes, particu- 
larly the route of an order or of the main line of work 
through the office. The purpose of this study is to deter- 
mine whether there is any glaring defect which causes 
delay, unnecessary expense, or tendency toward errors. 
An experienced person can usually detect immediately; 
in this way, outstanding features which are subject to 
improvement. This process, however, is also of consid- 
erable value to a less experienced person in that it provides 
him with a visualization of the principal work performed 
by the office, and serves as a guide in directing his further 
more analytical studies. 

Survey of Costs. — In examining the costs of operating 
the office, two objects are sought: first, it is of importance 
to know whether reports similar to those mentioned in 
Chapter VI are being maintained; second, it is useful in 
later demonstrating to the heads of an enterprise the 
actual benefits produced by the improvements eflfected, 
particularly that part of such benefits as is represented by 
reduced operating costs. As to the first, no comment is 
needed, other than to refer the reader to Chapter VI. 
As to the second, it may not be amiss to say that the usual 
business man measures results in dollars, saved or dollars 
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earned. While it is true that intangible results often far 
exceed in value those which can be measured, it remains, 
nevertheless, that the measureable money values are more 
ilnpressive to the average owner of a business. Were 
that not true, however, the fact would still remain that 
the difference in cost between the old and the new method 
should be set forth. It happens occasionally that a re- 
organization should properly require a larger expense 
outlay to produce necessary results. If an office organizer 
can, by increasing the total expense, effect an increase in sales 
so that the percentage of office expense to sales will mate- 
rially drop, he has done a bigger work than if he had 
merely reduced office expenses. In passing, it should be 
repeated that the real function of an office is not primarily 
to run itself as cheaply as possible, but rather, first of all, 
to provide efficient service so that the business can expand 
without difficulty, and, only secondarily, to produce this 
service at the lowest cost. In practice, it usually happens 
that sound organization methods will result in both. 
/^ Analytical Survey. — ^An analytical survey follows steps 
similar to those thus far discussed, but is intensive in 
character. No detail is intentionally overlooked. Each 
department or division of the office is examined minutely, 
as to the nature of its fimction, the volume of its -work, 
its existing functional organization, the individual personnel 
now employed, the routine processes (including each 
operation), and present cost. Separate organization and 
route charts of the individual depaHments are prepared, as 
many separate sets as there are distinctly separate imits of 
organization. 

Study Should be Comprehensive. — It is sometimes the 
practice to select the particular department which deems 
most in need of attention as indicated by the preliminary 
survey, or which is capable of permitting a more startling 
'^ showing'' than any of the others, and to confine attention 
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to that department until it is placed upon a proper organi- 
zation footing. At this stage of the work such a procedure 
is not wise. The analytic^ survey should be naade of all 
the office departments at once, although it may be expedient 
and permissible in some cases to omit many of the minor 
details for later consideration. There are two reasons for 
this advice: firsts since office departments^ as heretofore 
explained^ are interdependent with others for the most 
part, intelligent reorganization of one department, without 
a comprehensive knowledge of those with which it comes in 
close contact, is hardly possible; second, a rather detailed 
knowledge of all the office departments is necessary for 
the purpose of comprehensive planmng later. 

Notes and Working Papers. — ^It may be well to emphasize 
here that, both in the preliminary and in the analytical 
survey, s^^stematic and careful notes should be taken and 
main^ained^^or convenient and rapid use in the later plan- 
ning process. A person who does much of this organizing 
work will usually provide a "working method'' under which 
he proceeds and will standardize the form and arrangement 
of his study charts and notes. These form the basis of 
what are known as "working papers.'' Taken together 
with the rough sketches of organization plans, routine 
processes, and the like, and with the finished organization 
data, and whatever correspondence tjiere may be, they fur- 
nish a complete and authentic history of the case. 

Working Program. — It is also advisable to establish 
standard series of questions as a guide to be used in both the 
preliminary and the analytical smveys. The form on the 
following page illustrates such a guide used by W. H. 
Leffingwell for analytical work. This particular analysis 
sheet is applied to almost any kind of problem and deals 
with the proposed remedies as well as with the elements of 
the existing problem. A professional organizer will pre- 
pare a variety of such analysis blanks for use in the various 
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kinds of office problems which he confronts frequently 
in his work. An office manager who does not devote his 
whole time to such organization problems should also apply 
the principle of planning in advance the procedure of 
investigation, and the questions to which he requires 
answers. 

How to Investigate. — Finally, in making such investi- 
gations, great care and considerable tact must be used. 
The friendship of the existing personnel should be sought 
not by fawning but by inviting confidence in normal man- 
to-man fashion. The inquirer should never assimie an air 
of superiority even in dealing with subordinates, nor 
announce that anything he sees is wrong, nor air opinions 
while making his surveys, as to what should be done. He 
does not really know until he has finished his investigation 
work, although he may form some tentative conclusions 
as he proceeds. When he utters opinions they should be 
the result of mature reflection and study, should be capable 
of demonstration, and should be in finished official form. 

Much depends upon the co-operation of the personnel 
in organization work. It is human nature that the average 
department head be somewhat jealous of his authority 
and prestige. His pride is easily wounded and his antago- 
nism as easily aroused, unless conscious efforts are em- 
ployed to prevent such a situation. Above ajl, one should 
never make inquiries of employes without first having 
obtained permission from the proper authority to do so. 

Planning. — ^With the surveys completed, the planning 
work begins. It is wise to work from the general to the 
specific in the preparation of the plans. That is to say, the 
first step should be to determine what the general f imctions 
should be, what the type of organization should be, how the 
functions should be grouped, what changes in executive 
personnel seem necessary, and what important changes 
in the routine processes are desirable. These plans should 
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be arranged in chart and other graphic forms so far as pos- 
sible. The departmental and divisional tmits should be 
rou^y planned in a similar way. The aim is first to * ' paint 
a picture " of the entire problem and its chief remedies. If 
the person engaged in the work is merely called upon to 
prepare a report of his findings with recommendations, 
the matter becomes one of presenting his information and 
opinions in such a way that they will as nearly as possible 
be incontrovertible and will be convincing. The phrase- 
ology employed should be conservative but dignified and 
firm in tone. 

How to Use General Plan. — If, however, full authority 
is given to whip the organization into shape as quickly as 
possible, the planning work thus far discussed should be 
used chiefly as a general program for the organizer's own 
use in giving to his whole work a unity of purpose, and in 
effecting harmonious relationship between each aspect 
of the work he accomplishes and the general scheme as he 
has pictured it. This general scheme should not be pub- 
lished at once. To do so would be likely to make the plan 
appear much too radical. It may also be contrary to the 
opinions and, perhaps, ambitions of some influential persons 
in the organization who may thus become secret, if not 
open, antagonists at once. Moreover, it is not likely that 
approval will be given to a wholesale re-organization plan 
until the person engaged in the work has demonstrated 
his ability and his comprehension of the requirements on 
a small scale, unless the active head of the business is 
intimately familiar with his previous accomplishments and 
is in complete harmony with a re-organization plan on a 
large scale. In that case a confidante may be made of such 
an official in order to enlist his support in the ^^rough" 
places. Ordinarily, however, it is wise diuing the early 
stages to tuck away the complete plans for use at some 
later and more favorable time. 
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Detailed Plans. — ^The next step is to plan in detail the 
re-organization of some part of the work, selecting that part 
which seems most in need of immediate improvement be- 
cause it is causing the most trouble or is causing a visible 
unnecessary loss of considerable amount. It may be that 
these considerations for reasons of expediency will have 
to give way to a need for making a "showing. " If there is 
obvious skepticism in abundance, such a procediu-e is more 
likely to establish confidence than that of attacking a 
pressing need but encountering more difficult obstacles. If 
it seems necessary to make a showing in order to inspire 
a number of people to favorable criticism, the best plan is 
to select several weak spots in the organization which are 
easily capable of improvement, which are minor in their 
nature, and which will tend to simplify the work of a num- 
ber of individuals. There must be no flaw in these early 
attempts. Errors in the first stages will almost surely 
destroy what confidence there may have been; and lost 
prestige is exceedingly hard to regain. It is important, 
therefore, that the plans for the changes made in the 
beginning be prepared with great care. After a record 
of several successful imdertaMngs has been established, 
changes of a wider scope will be accepted much more 
readily. 

The Finished Plan. — The particular part of the organiza- 
tion to be re-organized having been selected, the plan when 
completed should consist of: 

(a) A brief introductory statement explaining the fundamental 
changes proposed and the reasons for such changes. 

(6) An organization chart showing the titles and functions of the 
organization tinits in the proposed new department or division. 

(e) A routine process chart setting forth the new routine. 

(d) A description ot the new process in narrative form, that is, 
following the routine through its stages without regard to the organiza- 
tion units which will perform the required functions, accompanied by 
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drawings or samples of the forms to be used filled in with illustrated 
hyix)thetical cases based upon actual practice. 

(e) Standard practice instructions for each unit of the organisation. 

(/) Desk instructions for individual clerks, setting forth clearly every 
detail of their duties in connection with the new program, accompanied 
by illustrated fonns. 

The Introduction. — Only one of these features has not 
been previously discussed, namely the introductory state- 
ment (a). If the plan must be submitted to a higher 
authority before it is adopted and, particularly, if that 
person either is extremely busy or is not likely to interest 
himself in the complete details, it is of vital importance 
that this introductory statement be just right. It pays 
to devote considerable time and thought to its construc- 
tion. There is a mistaken view prevalent that a written 
proposal of this kind should be formal and even formidable 
in tone and atmosphere. On the contrary, it reaches the 
favorable understanding of most business men if it is 
easily and quickly comprqhended and "talks in every-day 
language.^' The entire situation should be summed up 
in a page, or not more than two pages. What will this 
new plan do for us and what is the basic change that will 
do it? Indeed it is wise to draw an actual picture of the 
situation, if possible, somewhat like the illustration on the 
following page. 

Installation. — ^There remains the process of installing 
the revised organization plan. In the above discussion 
it has been assumed that the change required is of a 
sweeping character. A mere change in personnel, leaving 
the existing form of organization and process as they are, 
would only call for the replacement of incompetent persons 
with others who, through a carefully conducted analysis, 
have been chosen for the work to be performed. To 
effect a re-organization of a department as here conte^l- 
plated, the following steps will be found to assist the 
process materially, minimizing the opportunities for failure ' 
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(a) Detailed and tactful discussions of the plan^ a little at a time if 
necessary, with the department head, enlisting his enthusiasm, if pos- 
sible. Every opportunity should be given him to suggest the changes 
proposed, even though the plan may have been worked out completely 
before he is consulted. Obviously the new program should be taken 
up with him verbally before the typewritten document is submitted. 
Give him credit for his suggestions and let him know his superiors 
have been informed. 

(6) Careful training of the department personnel. Advance copies 
of the standard practice instructions should be issued and studied. 
Examinations, cross-examinations, and rehearsals should be conducted 
before the new plan is put in operation. The clerks should actually 
try out the new forms and routine (outside of regular working hours 
probably) using '' dummy '^ work for the purpose. The aim is both to 
insure perfect familiarity with the new program and to detect any 
unforeseen '^ exceptions'' to the usual procedure. 

(c) Establish and announce well in advance a definite date when the 
change is to take place. This announcement should be signed by an 
official of the firm, if the change is of great importance. In any event, 
it should be authoritative and decisive. The date should be convenient, 
say on the first of the month. 

(d) Make sure that all old work is cleared away as of the close of the 
day preceding the change. 

(e) Be certain that all forms, materials, equipment, and personnel 
are on hand on the appointed date. 

(/) If there is any doubt as to ((Q and (e) postpone the date until 
doubt is removed. 

(ff) Do not leave the installation process to a subordinate. Person- 
ally supervise it in as much detail as is necessary until satisfied that 
the new plan has properly taken hold. 

Procedure Continued. — ^The same procedure is to be 
applied to other departments preferably in the order of 
their importance or urgency. Unless a staff is available, 
it is wise to take up one department or division at a time. 
Even where there is sufficient staff to re-organize several 
departments at once, it may not be advisable to do so. 
In a going concern, interruption to current business should 
not be permitted beyond the absolute necessities of the 
case. A clerical organization is prone to slow down under 
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the psychological stimulus of 'Hhey're putting in another 
new system." 

Organization Contrasted with Re-organization. — ^This 
chapter deals with organization procedure upon the basis 
really of re-organizing an existing office. Usually, this is 
the nature of the problem which presents itself. The 
procedure, in a case where it becomes necessary to organize 
an office for a new enterprise, differs only in two respects. 
First, it is not required to revise a running organization, 
and in that respect the work is simplified; second, the re- 
quirements must be estimated, based upon the plans of the 
business and the office manager's knowledge of what 
office work these plans will demand. Estimates of this 
kind must be expected to vary somewhat from the eventual 
facts. The office manager must be prepared to revise his 
plans as these variations become known, and his plan in the 
beginning should be sufficiently elastic to allow for ex- 
pansion or contraction here or there. There are many 
cases where the volume of work quickly doubled and even 
tripled the most radical prognostications. In many others, 
of course, the reverse was true. 



CHAPTER X . 
OFFICE LAYOUT 

The Proper View Point. — For his own work, the execu- 
tive of any large business will make his surroundings 
comfortable and pleasant: raise a partition to shut out 
the noise, bring his reference books, hang a few pictures 
on the walls, and provide a rug, comfortable chairs, good 
lights. A bare desk and table in a dark and cheerless 
office do not give him the atmosphere for his best work. 
Whatever the office manager can do to make the office a 
place in which it will be a pleasure for all employes to 
work, will pay in better and more work, a fact that he 
should remember in selecting his office and in planning its 
layout. 

Location of the Office. — In addition to the character of 
the (^ce itself, and logically before this consideration, is 
the matter of location. Should it be near customers, buy- 
ers, railroad terminals, in a large city, or a smaller one 
where rents are cheapo? Is the proposed location a good 
one from the viewpoint of the labor supply? Is it easily 
accessible to its employes, near their homes, or convenient 
to lines of transportation? These are questions which must 
be answered on the basis of existing circumstances. No 
general rules would apply. 

Requirements for tlie Office. — With the question of 
location settled, the office manager is ready to list the 
requirements to guide him in his selection of the office. 
These might be classified, according to their relative 
importance, as follows : 

10 U6 
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1. Safety of records and employes 

Fire protection 

Fireproof oonBtruction 

Fire exits 

Sprinkler system 

Low insurance rate 
Locks on exits 
Night watchman or burglar protection (if valuable stock) 

2. Desirable working conditions 

General high quality of building 

Ceilings high 

Ventilation system 

Light 

Heating ssrstem 

Freedom from dust 

Quiet (freedom from outside and inside noise) 

Plumbing 

3. Adaptability to proposed layovi 

4. Office conveniences 

Electric connections 
Vacuum system 
Etc., etc. 

5. Building service 

Janitor service, etc. 

6. Cost per square foot 

This list is sufficiently self-explanatory to need little 
further comment, except with respect to the third head- 
ing. At the same time the subjects of light and ventilation 
are too important to the efficiency of the office force to pass 
without a little more emphasis. 

Ventilation. — ^A person working in a heavy musty at- 
mosphere becomes listless before the day is far advanced. 
His movements are sluggish; he loses the crisp, wide-awake 
attitude toward^his work that is found in a room full of 
fresh air. Drafts are to be avoided. They are* the cause 
of indispositions that often keep employes away from the 
office for days or weeks at a time. Partitions that keep 
out the fresh air should be taken down. Smoking should 
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be eliminated or confined to private offices. In some of 
the large office buildings it has been found advisable to 
install a ventilating system which automatically refines 
the air every fifteen minutes. Whatever the method, 
an adequate supply of fresh air in motion, must be pro- 
vided. If the ventilation is poor, a competent engineer 
should be employed to recommend a proper ventilating 
system. 

Light — The first requirement for good office light is the 
best possible natural light, which is secured by large win- 
dows, skylights, and unobstructed sunlight through them. 
The second requirement is good artificial illumination. 
There are three systems of illumination that are regarded 
as satisfactory by modem experts : direct, indirect, and semi- 
direct. Each of these three systems has practical claims 
to consideration. By direct Ughting, is meaht the system 
of throwing, the light directly from the illuminating center 
to the desk. By indirect lighting, the light is thrown 
against the ceiHngs and side walls which diffuse it over the 
room, the lamp itself being out of the line of vision; in the 
semi-direct system part of the Hght is thrown down through 
the hemisphere of the lamp, the remainder to the ceiling 
and side walls and diffused as in the case of indirect lighting. 
These last two systems minimize shadows and glare. They 
require certain conditions of installation such as proper 
distances of the lamps from the ceihng and from the floor, 
soft and even surfaces of wall. The services of a lighting 
engineer should be secured if the manager finds it necessary 
to instaU his own system. 

Partitions. — The chief question in deciding whether the 
space under consideration is adapted to the needs of the 
layout is the size and the shape of the space, and its present 
or proposed division by aisles, partitions, or rails. As a 
rule, office space is rented without partitions or rails, 
which are built according to the plans of the lessee, and 
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usually at his expense. At this point, theref ore7 the 
office manager must decide whether the space he haa 1 
selected will divide according to his plan, and also whether 
he will make his divisions by partitions, rails, or merely < 
aisles. 

The strongest argument in favor of complete partitions 
is the advantage which they afford for confidential inter- 
views and freedom from the interruptions and noise com- i 
mon to most offices. Although private offices are still 
found in the majority of cases, the tendency is to eliminate 
as many partitions as possible, and some concerns have 
thrown them out altogether. Many occasions arise in the 
course of business when interviews and conferences should * 
be held in strict privacy. Copyists and editors sometimes 
insist upon having private offices as nearly soimdproof as ] 
possible. On the other hand, such improvements as cover- i 
ing the floor, and sometimes the walls and ceilings, with a I 
sound-minimizing materiid, placing rubber rests under 
typewriter desks, using noiseless typewriters, and elimi- 
nating movement about the office as much as possible 
will do much toward eliminating some of the necessity for ' 

partitions. 

The objections to partitions are that they usually must 
be built along the windows, and therefore cut off the ven- 
tilation from the remainder of the office; that they take 
up valuable room, requiring extra space for the doors to 
swing; and that a policy of having noany private offices 
makes it a little difficult to decide who is to have one, and 
who is not to have one. 

Laying Out the Office — ^The General Problem. — The next 
problem is the arrangement of the people and the equipment 
in the space available. The office, to some extent, should 
be an expression in physical form of the organization of 
the business involved; that is, it should show the lines of 
authority, the separation of functions, and the directicm 
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of work through the different departments. Consequently, 
a study of the organization chart, or a listing of the func- 
tions of the different departments or individuals must be 
made to give the necessary data to locate intelligently the 
groups of employes and the mechanical devices required. 
Before a piece of furniture is moved or an alteration 
made, the whole plan must be charted on paper, first a 
preliminary plan showing the positions of the differeilt de- 
partments, then a detailed chart shgwing the exact position 
of every desk and every machine in the office. Unless 
the plan works out on a carefully scaled drawing it will not 
work on the floor. 

A Typical Case. — ^The method of planning and executing 
an office layout can best be illustrated by solving an actual 
problem. The office of a manufactming business is to be 
moved to new quarters with a single floor of about 20,000 
square feet. This is more than enough for present needs 
and is designed to care for future expansion. There is 
light on three sides, and the fourth is a fire wall along 
which the corridor, elevators, and stairs are built. The 
office is equipped with overhead lights and an improved 
ventilating system. 

A Study of the Orgaiuzatioa. The First Step.— Our 
first step is a study of the business and of its organization 
chart, which discloses the following relevant facts. Our 
business is the manufacture of a special kind of machine. 
We have salesmen scattered about the country, who report 
to the sales manager. Considerable advertising is done. 
Selling letters, folders and the like are distributed. Ma- 
chines are sold on the instalment plan, so that the collection 
of accounts is an important problem. The president is 
general manager and supervises the entire business. The 
first vice-president is production manager. He has direct 
charge of the factory, the stock room, and the purchasing 
department. The factory is in the same building with the 
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oflRce. The second vice-preeddent is head of the sales 
and advertising departments. The secretary has charge 
of the accounting department consisting of three main 
divisions, auditing, accountings and cost accounting. The 
treasurer, in addition to his general official duties in han- 
dling banking and credit relations of the firm, has charge of 
the credit and collection department. The office manager 
is a member of the executive committee, in close touch 
with the activities of the concern, and in charge of all the 
clerical departments. 

Positioning Departments. The Second Step. — ^After this 
study of the orgai^zation, our second step is to position 
the departments. By this we mean alloting to each of 
the main divisions of the business the amount and the 
position of the space it is to occupy. In doing this we must 
bear these three principles in mind: 

1. Each department and sub-department should be so 
placed that it will be close to any other departments with 
which it may have frequent communication. Such an 
arrangement facilitates the rapid transaction of office 
business and avoids confusion. It should not be necessary 
for office employes to walk about very much, if depart- 
ments are properly positioned. 

2. There should be no doubling back in the progress of 
work through the office. As in a factory, every order 
should begin at one point and go steadily forward until 
the office work on it is completed. One of the most fre- 
quent causes of waste is the constant shunting backward 
and forward of work that should go smoothly ahead in one 
direction. 

3. The growth of the business should be estimated and 
space allowed for expansion. 

Progress of the Work. — ^A study of the order system 
reveals this routine. Orders are first examined and 
approved by the sales manager; second, they are examined 
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by the credit and collection department; third, if the order 
is passed for credit, the necessary instructions are to be 
communicated to the factory, stock room, and shipping 
department, and the card records made immediately 
thereafter. The jroute of an order through the oflSice 
is therefore as follows: in-mail department — sales 
department — credit and collection department — order 
clerk. 

The sales department, accordingly should be near the 
mailing department; the financial department, containing 
the credit and collection departments, should be near 
the sales department; and the order clerk should have a 
location as nearly central as possible. The order clerk 
issues several copies of all orders that come in: one to 
the finished stock room, one to the shipping room, one to 
the accounting department. The production department's 
copy in this case has nothing to do directly with filling 
the order. It acts as a check for the production super- 
intendent upon those under his control and is- one of the 
guides in directing the operation of the factory, a large 
stock of standard machines being always kept in the 
stock room. 

Putting the order through the stock room is the next 
step and one that should be covered as quickly as possible. 
The stock room is on the ground floor and a simple chute 
conveys the order to it from the order clerk. A chute 
likewise carries the copies to the shipping room on the 
ground floor. Thus by placing the mail, sales, and finan- 
cial departments, and the order clerk in a direct line in the 
order named we would have a theoretically perfect arrange- 
ment were there no other factors to be considered. The 
production oflBice in the upper left-hand corner of the chart 
is located near the back entrance, and also close to the ac- 
counting department, in which the cost accoimting depart- 
ment is located. 
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In a general way we have, therefore, so distributed the 
activities of the office as to put in practice two of the funda- 
mental principles of office management: 

m 

(1)* Constant forward movement. 

(2) Quick and easy communication between departments. 

The latter principle cannot be wholly achieved through 
the arrangement of the office; mechanical appliances and 
office routine also must be relied upon. But the office ar- 
rangement should be such as to aid in this respect as much 
as possible. 

But for each order that is filled the accoimting depart- 
ment must see that the machine is correctly charged to the 
proper person. Bills must be made out and mailed. 
Moreover, due regard must be given to the activities of 
departments not directly concerned with the routing of an 
order. The production department must be as near to the 
entrance of the factory and to the cost department as con- 
venient. The financial and accoimting departments must 
be close to each other. The cost accoimting department 
and the production department also work in unison, and 
the general manager should be close to his executive 
officers. Provision must also be made for proper attention 
to visitors. 

With all these factors in mind let us lay out the office 
roughly as in the illustration on page 153. By placing the 
president's office to the right of the reception room and the 
sales department just north of the president's office we 
have solved the problem of handling visitors promptly. 
In this business this is an important factor because the 
open door policy is maintained. Persons with real mes- 
sages have easy access. 

The forward progress of handling orders is also main- 
tained by this arrangement. The sales department is not 
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far distant from the general office in which the mail depart- 
ment is located. The financial department lies between the 
sales and accounting departments, thus being efficiently- 
located so far as the routing of orders is con#erned, and at 
the same time close to the accounting department, in which 
it is vitally interested. The order clerk in the general 
office is near the chutes, near the office accommodations 
of the production department, and near the accounting 
department. 

Aisles. — ^Before proceeding to the next step of placing 
each unit in its allotted space, the question of the position of 
aisles between the departments should be studied. The 
aisles should be accessible from all desks and should allow 
for all necessary traffic through all parts of the office. 
Unless they are planned before the detail of each depart- 
ment is charted, space will be lost in irregular and unsys- 
tematic aisles. This is especially true of a large office. 
In laying out space for aisles, it is well to enclose the one 
or two main aisles with rails; other aisles between small 
departments or parts of departments can be indicated 
by desk arrangement only. 

Unit Space. — Having roughly laid out the office we are 
now confronted with the task of placing each unit in its 
proper position. It becomes necessary, therefore, to know 
just what work and how much each department will be 
called upon to handle. 

Our office is 100 feet by 224 feet. An essential quali- 
fication for properly allotting this space is experience in 
determining the number of people and the amount of 
equipment required to carry on a given amount of work. 
Let us assume that the following people are required to 
handle the work: 
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Sak9 (VioQFpresident) 1 

Sales Manager and Assistant. 2 

Mafl Order 3 

Advertising 10 

Prodttction (Vice-president) 1 

Purchasing 2 

Superintendent 3 

Secretary 1 

Auditors * 2 

Accountants 3 

Bookkeepers and Assistants. .18 
Cost Accounting 4 

Treaeurer 1 

Assistants 3 

Credit and Collection 6 



Office Manager 1 

Assistants 2 

Sales and Advg. Clerks 10 

BiU Clerks 6 

Production Clerks 4 

Order Clerk 1 

Collection and Credit Clerks. . 14 
Phonograph Operators and 

Typists 49 

FUe Clerks 4 

Addressing, Duplicating and 

other office machines 5 

MaU Dept 6 

Errand Boys 3 

Office Stock Room 1 

Telephone Operator 1 



We have, accordingly, including the executives shown, 
167 people to provide for. The ordinary desk space re- 
quired for an employe is five feet. Forty-two inches 
should be allowed for the space between desks, and all aisles 
should be three feet wide. Many authorities estimate 
an average floor space per office employe at from 100 to 
115 square feet, providing for desk, chair, aisles, files, and 
other equipment. This will give us a basis upon which to 
proceed in allotting the space to each department. 

Allowing for a reception room, say 12 X 20 feet, which 
is ample for ordinary purposes, we may start with the presi- 
dent's office to the right. Usually a space of about 12 X 18 
feet is sufficient, although the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case must be the guide. 

There are sixteen people in the sales division proper. 
Inasmuch as files and almost all the equipment, besides 
desks and dictating machines, are, under our system of 
organization, centralized imder the office manager, we need 
not allow as much space per person in the sales department 
as would otherwise be the case. About 1280 square feet 
will, in all probability, be sufficient. By extending the 
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front line of the president's office, which is 18 feet from the 
eastern wall, to a distance of 80 feet, we shall give the sales 
department 1440 square feet, which will undoubtedly 
allow for additional space when needed. The financial 
department will not require much more than 800 square 
feet; the space allotted in the diagram on page 157 will ' 
undoubtedly be sufficient. The accoimting department 
requires much more space, since there are 28 employes. 
Allowing 90 square feet for each, a floor space of 2500 
square feet will be ample. The production office can be 
accommodated with about 1200 square feet. 

We now have left about 13,000 square feet available for 
the force directly under the office manager. The problem 
is to apportion this space to the various groups of employes 
so as to adhere closely to the principles of office lay-out 
already explained. The sales clerks, who are assigned to 
specific duties pertaining to the work of the sales depart- 
ment, should naturally be as close to the sales department 
as possible: There tu'e ten of these clerks, who may be 
placed in a space of about 1000 square feet in the position 
noted in our diagram. The credit and collection clerks 
should be close to the financial department and may be 
located in about the position they are given. The order 
clerk, if given a central location as shown, will be able to 
perform his duties more efficiently than if he were located 
in some further removed part of the office. The bill clerks 
should, of coiu*se, be near the accounting department, and 
the production clerks should be near the department to 
which they are assigned. 

The office stock room is located near the rear entrance, 
because packages and freight are brought up on the freight 
elevator in the rear. The duplicating, addressing, and 
other appliances for circularizing are located in a part of the 
office as far removed as possible from the employes who 
woidd be disturbed by noises. The same is true of the 
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typists, stenographers, and dictating machine operators. 
The files are located in a convenient position, as is also the 
mail department. The tables for the oflBice boys are, it 
will be noticed, in the central part of the office. Fre- 
quently they are given positions in one corner, thus mak- 
ing it necessary to traverse much more ground than 
should be necessary. 

The office manager and his assistants are assigned to a 
position which gives them a view of the entire office. This, 
of course, is only possible where there are no partitions 
or where the partitions are of glass. 

Detailed Floor Plan. — ^After planning out the aisles and 
the general arrangement of each department as suggested 
in Figure 20, it is a good plan to place each piece of furniture 
or machinery on the detailed floor plan, because, as we have 
already said, it is easier to experiment on paper than with 
the fm^niture on the floor. Moreover, there are still 
questions to be solved, such as the direction in which the 
desks are to face in each department, which clerk should be 
placed near another clerk, the positioning of electrical 1 

connections for multigraphs, dictaphones, buzzers. In 
completing the layout, the method is to draw a large 
working floor plan to scale, giving each department its 
space, and on this plan to arrange small pieces of colored 
paper, also drawn to scale, and marked to indicate the 
Individual desks and other equipment. It will be found 
desirable to try all kinds of arrangements before the 
pieces of paper can finally be pasted down as illustrating i 
the best possible layout. In arranging individual desks, etc., 
these points should be considered: ^^ 

Economy of space. J 

Best possible light. 

Desks facing the same way to give uniform appearance. 

Clerks near each other that work togetheff . 

Avoid desks facing each other. 

Extra space around section heads or head clerks. 
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If time allows^ it is well to keep this finished floor map con- 
spicuously in view for several days in order that the office 
manager and other executives may study it from time to 
time to see that no important considerations have been 
overlooked. 

Making Alterations. — The detailed floor plan should in- 
dicate all^ partitions; railS; electrical connections, telephone, 
or other physical changes to be made. If possible they 
should be made before or at the same time as the moving. 
Otherwise, such electrical and carpenter work must be done 
piecemeal as the necessity is discovered, which will be 
expensive, and will result in patched up appearance, 
loose wires, spoiled paint, and probably unsatisfactory 
workmanship. 

Placing the Eqtiipment — ^Af ter the chart has been made 
and any alterations finished, the actual physipal arrange- 
ment is not difficult. Each individual in the office labels 
his equipment with his initials or with a 'mmaber corre- 
sponding to the one on the map; under the supervision 
of the office manager, it is then moved to the new position. 
There will be no question as to how a desk is to stand; 
all of this will have been worked out in advance. Under 
this plan an office of one ^imdred people has been moved 
in five hours without interruption of business. At the 
close of one day the laborers began transferring the equip- 
ment, the office manager with his map in hand directing 
the disposition of each piece as delivered to the new office. 
Electricians had abeady made the nec^sary new connec- 
tions, and simply hooked up the power driven machines. 
The next morning the work of the office went on as usual. 

Marking Names of Departments.— The office can be 
made to illustrate further the plan of organization of the 
business, if all departments, private offices, and perhaps 
even individual desks are marked with the titles, names, or 
both, of the individuals or departments. In the layout 
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described, the door of the president's office should bear 
the sign: "Mr. Jones, President;" the desks of the treas- 
urer, the production manager and the sales manager 
should bear similar inscriptions; the departments should 
also be marked " Sales,'* "Financial," etc. This plan not 
only makes it easy to find people with whom to transact 
business, but also serves to impress constantly the fimc- 
tions of different individuals or groups upon the minds of 
members of the organization who should understand them. 
Here again this is especially important in an organization 
extending over many floors of a building with many de- 
partments and activities which very few people can under- 
stand without some guidance. 

The Reception Room. — ^Extra attention should be given 
to the planning of a comfortable and attractive reception 
room, especially if there are few or no private offices where 
visitors can be received. In one wholesale house selling a 
very high-grade article to the retail trade, the reception 
room is large, with a wide window opemng toward the 
river, the furniture of an Italian period, with the walls and 
woodwork finished to match, a desk in the comer with 
writing paper, on the table in the center of the room some 
current magazines as well as descriptive circulars of the 
product of the firm; the whole effect is artistic, but not un- 
businesslike for that line and trade. Without the expense 
of special alterations to make a reception room of this 
kind, any concern can impress favorably the people with 
whom it does business by the use of a few . comfortable 
chairs, magazines, pictures, and good arrangement. 

Plamimg the Moving of a Large Office. — ^The layout 

that has been illustrated in detail is that of a relatively 

small organization, compared with that represented in 

the chart on page 162, which shows the work necessary 

for moving the personnel and equipment of an office of 

several thousand people from one city to another. Both 
11 
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in the planning and the execution of this change it was 
necessary to subdivide the work among a number of as- 
sistants. Nevertheless, with the exception of the problems 
caused by the moving of the personnel, the whole method 
is only an elaboration of that described in the preceding 
pages. 



CHAPTER XI 
OBSTACLES AND EMERGENCIES 

Management Defined. — Management, which thus far 
has been distinguished from organization as a function^ 
is defined in the Standard Dictionary thus: "To carry on, 
direct, conduct, or regulate business or affairs/' That 
is to say, after a business or (as in our case) an office has 
been organized, the art of managing comes into play. 
Emphasis has been placed upon this distinction so fre- 
quently in this book that there might be fear of too much 
repetition of the point were it not of considerable im- 
portance. 

Management an Art. — ^It is necessary to understand 
that management is an art, not a science. In chemistry, 
the combination of two given acids, in given proportions, 
will produce a result known in advance. An acid and an 
alkali, for instance, will neutralize each other. In mathe- 
matics, an exact science, the result of any mathematical 
problem, however, intricate, can be predetermined abso- 
lutely. But in an art, by which we mean the applica- 
tion of knowledge and skill to the accomplishment of a 
desired object, there are factors which differ in one case 
from those in another. Two writers with the same train- 
ing and with presimiably the same knowledge of their sub- 
jects and of the rules of grammar, rhetoric, etc., may not 
be able to write a book or a thesis equally well; one may be 
more popular in his presentation than the other, one may 
be more forceful in his expressions, one may be able to com- 
municate his conceptions more smoothly and more clearly 
to the reader. 

164 
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^ Similarly; given a well organized office, one manager may 
perform apparently impossible feats with it, while another, 
working perhaps as hard or even harder, may either secure 
average results or gradually allow the organization to de- 
teriorate. If management were a science there woidd be 
fewer failures, because it would be possible to teach laws 
known to produce certain results. While the art of man- 
agement includes the application of some of the sciences, 
where, when, and how they are to be applied are matters of 
skill and practice. 

Elements of Management — ^What are the elements of 
management? We may say that fundamentally they are 
to be classified as follows : 

1. The manager. 

2. The organization. 

3. The object to be accomplished. 

4. The conditions under which the work must be done. ^ 

5. The knowledge, skill and practice required to produce best the 
desired accomplishment. 

Nothing need be added to what was said in Chapter II 
concerning the office manager; and since most of the book 
thus far has dealt with organization, as a separate subject, 
the reader presumably is reasonably well informed as to 
that element. The object to be accomplished also has been 
sufficiently discussed in the chapter on ''Office Results'' 
and requires no additional comment here. 

Obstacles. — Consequently, the first element of manage- 
ment we have to consider here is that indicated as "condi- 
tions under which the work must be done.'* A better term 
might have been "obstacles to overcome.'* After all is 
said and done, a manager's real function is to deal with 
emergencies and with obstacles. Were this not so, it would 
be necessary only to start a well organized office going, and 
it would operate automatically somewhat like a phonograph 
with an automatic stop. 
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These conditions are of two kinds : internal and external. 
The internal conditions may be divided into : 

1. Those actuated by the management of the business, 

2. Those actuated by the employes. 

External conditions are of many kinds and not easily 
subject to classification; the following attempt, however, 
is illustrative: 

1. Those resulting from the character and condition of the trade, 
such as seasonal business, fluctuations, depression, brisk demand, 
shortage of materials. 

2. Those resulting from the condition of the clerical labor market. 

3. Those produced by political affairs, such as wars, elections, 
holidays. 

4. Those produced by other industries^ such as strikes and tieups 
on transportation systems. 

5. Miscellaneous. 

Internal Conditions Caused by the Management — A 
frequent failing in office management is found in an atmos- 
phere of complaint resulting from real or fancied obstacles 
placed in an office manager^s path by the management. 
For example, he may not be allowed as much space as he 
wants. In most cases, the real remedy is to utilize ade- 
quately the space already available. It may be that the 
management is aware of the fact that this has not been done 
or it may be that it is contemplating some change in thfe 
business which renders the immediate addition of more 
office space inadvisable. 

Again the management may have refused to permit a 
substantial increase in the office payrolL For reasons 
similar to those just mentioned, this decision may be wise. 
There are many ways to meet such an obstacle before the 
office manager is justified in commiserating with himself 
and in communicating this sad mental condition to his 
force. There is not an office force in existence, broadly 
speaking, which is operating at 100 per cent, efficiency. 
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The office manager's energies should be devoted to the 
discovery of means by which his present payroll will 
produce more results. 

The management may have introduced some change in 
policy which results in a sudden and large increase in the 
clerical work demanded of the office. Should this result in 
discouragment? Is it not, rather, an opportunity which the 
office manager should eagerly grasp as a test of his ability 
to meet important emergencies smoothly, quietly, and 
effectively? 

Internal Conditions Caused by Workers. — ^It is incon- 
ceivable that an aggregation of workers — especially of 
the clerical type — could be brought together, without 
bringing with it almost daily problems which require the 
immediate, tactful, and satisfactory decision of the office 
manager. Dissatisfaction with the hours of employment 
and with other working conditions must be disposed of 
either by changing the conditions if they are wrong, or by 
satisfying the workers definitely that they are right. It is 
poor management to ignore a matter of this kind, or simply 
to "turn it down" without explanation or attempt to 
demonstrate the unreasonableness of the attitude taken by 
the workers. Dissatisfaction of all sorts must be dealt 
with imderstandingly and sympathetically, if the office 
manager would retain the respect and loyalty of his force. 
It is a mistake, for instance, simply to deny a request for 
an increase in salary. If the request is justified, some way 
should be found to satisfy it. If it is not, the reason should 
frankly be explained to the employe in such a way that he 
will recognize the justice of the stand taken. 

Friction between two department heads or between any 
two important eniployes must not be allowed to continue 
and thrive. If the cause, such as unnecessary envy, unjust 
discrimination, fancied wrongs, etc., cannot be removed, 
one of the disturbers should be placed in a position where 
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he no longer comes in contact with the other, or he should 
be eliminated from the organization. Harmony (and 
harmony does not preclude competition, friendly rivalry, 
and pride of achievement) is an essential factor in the 
smooth and effective operation of organization. 

External Conditions. — ^Emergencies, obstacles, and other 
unsatisfactory conditions caused by external influences, as 
enumerated above, are to be dealt with in the same con- 
structive way. An incident is related of the American 
engineers during the operations of the American army in 
France, which illustrates the attitude of mind that any 
leader or manager should take toward difficulties. Word 
was received that 15,000 men would arrive at a designated 
town in 72 hours. Camp was to be prepared and supplies 
were to be ready. The French authorities said the thing 
was impossible. It would take months to make the siu*- 
veys, provide water supply and drainage and make the nec- 
essary legal arrangements with the owners of the land. 
The American officer in charge merely replied that he had 
his orders, the American army never gave orders which 
could not be carried out, and if anyone could do what 
was wanted, he could. Before nightfall the groimd was 
surveyed, orders had been placed with the Quartermaster's 
Department for the necessary units of supply, a group of 
men were scouring the country for barrels to hold the 
water, and telephone orders had gone to Paris to dispatch 
men to make the required arrangements with the land 
owners. When the army contingent arrived, camp was 
ready, every necessity completely installed. To a real 
manager there are no insurmoimtable difficulties, at least 
none worth acknowledgment or complaint. Perhaps it 
is this characteristic more than any other which marks an 
executive — ^the assumption that any task can be accom- 
plished and that difficulties exist chiefly to make the day's 
work more interesting and absorbing. 
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It is impossible to list every problem which may confront 
the office manager as a result of either internal or external 
conditions. Even if it were possible to do so, the right 
solution of each could not be given without an intimate 
knowledge of the details involved. It is the office manager's 
chief work to analyze each such problem and to employ 
his ingenuity and skill in finding an adequate solution. 

Management Principles. — Coming now to the fifth 
element in management, the knowledge, skill and practice 
demanded, we find that an attempt at scientific classifica- 
tion is of little use. We may say that the character of 
knowledge called into play consists chiefly of: 

(a) Business principles and practice in general. 
(6) Office organization and methods. 

(c) Psychology — ^as applied both to individuals and to groap»— 
with particular reference to the mental processes of clerical workers. 

But the wider the scope of knowledge possessed by the man- 
ager the more effective will be his guidance of the people 
imder his supervision. 

^ to skill and practice, these are peculiar to the indi- 
vidual office manager. His general qualifications were 
discussed in Chapter II. How and when to apply these 
qualities are local problems. Nevertheless there are a 
few principles of management which may be accepted as 
fundamentally sound wherever applied. These are: 

1. Training or teaching of employes. 

2. Establishment and maintenance of standards. 

3. Measurement and comparison of results (comparison with each 
other and with standards). 

4. Incentives. 

5. Bight relationship between employer and employe. 

The first and third factors^ although properly factors 
in management; have already been discussed previously 
for the sake of progressive clearness. The other three will 
be dealt with in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER XII 
STANDARDIZING 

The Yardstick. — Although a woman may herself judge 
the length of a piece of ribbon or a piece of cloth by stretch- 
ing it from her finger tips to her shoulder blade, she would 
be shocked if a sales person were to use the same crude 
method of measurement at the time of her purchase. 
She will, however, rely upon the acciu-acy of the distance 
between two brass headed tacks driven into the ooimter. 
She assumes the tacks were spaced in accordance with a 
yardstick. The yardstick is a standard of measurement. 
So there are also standards of weight, standards of value, 
standards of quality, etc. 

When we speak of standards, we customarily think of 
their fundamental function — ^that of controlling the measure- 
ment, weight, value, quality, etc., of commodities. A 
standard may have governmental authority back of it or 
it may have been established by a trade or even by public 
opinion, such as a standard of taste or a social standard. 

Standardized Factory Products. — When we say a thing 
is standard or is up to standard, we mean it is the same as 
the standard or, in other words, the same as the sample 
or model. Hence *'a standardized commodity" has ref- 
erence to a product of which every unit is the same as every 
other unit. A Gillette razor, a Ford car, an Ingersoll dol- 
lar watch are standardized products basically. There may 
be variations of a superficial character (such as runabouts, 
touring cars and sedans, in the Ford cars; nickel-plated 
or gilt finishes in Gillette razors or Ingersoll watches) but 
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these are minor and do not seriously affect the standardi- 
zation quality. 

Effects of Standardization. — ^The two ultimate results of 
such standardization are greater output and reduced cost. 
Obviously^ a machine performing one of the operations on 
one of the parts of a machine, will have a very much larger 
production capacity if it is kept going continuously on that 
one operation than would be the case if it were necessary 
to change the tools and dies several times a day to meet 
various specifications. Now apply this principle to all the 
machinery in a huge plant and it will be seen immediately 
that the machinery is producing far more pieces than is 
the machinery in a shop which turns out a variety of sizes, 
shapes, and styles of products. But the machinery in 
a standardized product factory is given even greater ca- 
pacity, because the continuous flow through the plant of 
one kind of production renders it economical to design 
complicated, automatic machines which will perform many 
operations at a time. For example, only a plant such 
as Ford's could find profitable use for the huge multiple 
drills which bore dozens of holes into several cylinder 
castings — ^both into the top and into the sides — ^at the same 
time. 

Similarly, the labor force is utilized to greater advantage. 
In a multiple-product plant there may not be enough opera- 
tions of the same kind to keep one man busy constantly. 
Therefore, he is required not only to change his work 
from time to time but to be capable of performing several 
kinds of operations. Aside from slowing down produc- 
tion, greater skill is required. In a plant producing a stand- 
ard product, workmen are specialized. They perform one 
operation practically continuously and become highly 
expert at it. In fact, with the aid of the automatic machin- 
ery mentioned, a man may operate a number of machines 
at once, his chief functions being to start and stop the 
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machines and to detect quickly anything that may go 
wrong. 

From the above it will be deduced that, with the same 
investment in plant and with the same amount of payroll, 
a factory will produce many more units of a standardized 
product than will its competitor manufacturing a multiple 
product. Hence, the cost will be lower. The cost is still 
fmliher reduced when the overhead expenses, such as offi- 
cers' salaries, insurance, rent, interest, clerical expenses and 
the like, are taken into consideration. 

Mass Production. — ^The term **mass production*' is 
primarily, though not necessarily, a result of this stand- 
ardization of product. Many plants, by very reason of 
the nature of their product, cannot afford to standardize 
as thoroughly as in the cases illustrated. There would 
not be sufficient demand for such a product, and yet these 
concerns may be operating on the mass-production princi- 
ple in the broad sense; that is to say, they may have stand- 
ardized wherever possible and may be producing in huge 
quantities, as for example in the tobacco industry. 

Putting Saving into Higher Values. — ^The two advan- 
tages mentioned are by no means the only advantages 
resulting from standardization. Yet all the others lead 
back to these two, in fact to one: that of lower costs. 
There is one important exception to this statement. 
The management may conclude to put some or all of the 
saving into higher quality, thus tending to increase further 
the demand for its product. In that event, the actual 
result of standardization would not be fully represented 
by the costs. 

Factoiy Pesters of Value to Office. — As is often the case, 
the office manager can draw heavily upon other activities 
for theories of management and illustrations' of their applica- 
tion. The factory is his most prolific field. It devolves 
upon him to keep his mind open and to refrain from permit- 
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ting the "my-problem-is-different*' thought to shut out 
a theory or a practice that is applicable to his work if prop- 
erly modified to fit the conditions — ^which doubtless are 
different. What the plant has done in standardizing manu- 
f actiuing not only can be done but is being done in stand- 
ardizing office work. The fundamental difference between 
the factory and the office is that the latter, in the very 
nature of things, does not produce one standardized pro- 
duct. In the great mail-order houses, in some of the 
publishing establishments, in the large insurance compan- 
ies, etc., the principal work of the office is to fill orders or 
subscriptions or to issue policies. This approaches the 
standard product and can rightly be called mass production. 
But there is still a not inconsiderable amoimt of office 
work which is apart from this chief fimction but which also 
lends itself to the principle of standardization. 

Standardizing Office Product — It has already been 
said that the product of an office is service. To attempt 
literally to standardize all service in an office would defeat 
measurably the aim sought. Unlike the factory, every 
individual imit of service cannot be made exactly like every 
other imit. One invoice is not like another; the name and 
address vary, the items vary, the prices and amounts 
may vary, etc. Every letter written is not like every other 
letter, unless it be a circular letter. In speaking of standard- 
ization in this sense, therefore, we must confine ourselves 
to the form of the product. That is to say, each invoice 
can be typed upon standard stationery, the typing itself 
can be arranged on the invoice in a standard way. Every 
letter can and should be typed according to prescribed 
standards as to addresses, margins, salutations, etc. The 
mail and interdepartmental correspondence, when distrib- 
uted among the persons interested, can be delivered in 
standard form, say in standard envelopes, and placed upon 
a prescribed part of the desk or in a standard receptacle 
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to avoid its being scattered about the desk. Collection 
letters can be standardized, in a concern sending out a large 
volume of such letters, to avoid dictating a separate letter in 
every case. Similarly, form letters and form paragraphs can 
be used in other routine correspondence, making it possible to 
employ a lower grade of employe than that of correspondent, 
and at the same time improving the quality of the letters. 
It is easy also to standardize even such matters as courtesy 
at the telephone and in receiving visitors. The United 
Cigar Stores are said to have aided their success by use of 
the standard "Thank you" after each sale. Visitors 
should all be received with equal courtesy. The shabbily 
dressed man may be worth millions and may have come on 
a very important mission. Even though this is not the 
case, it costs nothing to greet him in the outer office with a 
"Good morning, can I be of service to you?" The good 
impression he receives, added to the good impressions all 
other visitors carry away, creates valuable good will. 

Standardizing Methods. — But the more tangible value is 
derived from the standardization of the methods or routine 
employed. In fact the product and the routine in an office 
go hand in hand. In many cases the product is the routine 
as in some forms of general service, such as telephone 
service. 

Taylor's Contribution. — In the chapter on "Routine Proc- 
esses" emphasis was laid upon the procedure for establish- 
ing routine. Reference was also made to the importance 
of standard methods. One of Frederick W. Taylor's 
important contributions to industry, resulting from his work 
in Scientific Management, is the principle of standardizing 
methods. Instead of allowing every workman to select 
the method which most appealed to him, the determination 
of the method for the performance of an operation was 
turned over to persons whose task it was to make a specialty 
of this function. These persons were made members of 
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the planning department. Not only did they select the 
best method from among those known, but they experi- 
mented and made scientific researches which obviously the 
workman had neither the time nor the education to make. 
One of the widely quoted results of this work was the in- 
vention of high-speed steel. Another was the principle 
of utilizing a tool to its fullest capacity while in good con- 
dition instead of trying to make the tool last as long as 
possible. ^ This work applied to the manufacturing method 
and^was done in conjunction with the elimination of manual 
motions on the part of the workman. 

Time Study. — The basis of these efforts at standardizing 
methods was analysis. Just as the chemist in his labora- 
tory must measure minutely every ingredient that goes into 
a compound, so Mr. Taylor applied the same kind of scien- 
tific method in measuring the details of every operation 
performed, in a factory. In order to do this with the same 
kind of exactness that the chemist employs, he required 
measiuing instruments. One of these was the time- 
gtudy stop-watch which has been greeted with so much 
unintelligent criticism. The time-study man, however, 
is in increasing demand, and, no doubt, has come to stay. 
The making of time-studies simply means recording in 
fractions of minutes every motion in the performance of 
an operation, or in the performance of the work done in a 
given unit of time. 

In the office, exactly the same procedure for determining 
the best method of performing routine operations has been 
employed with successful results. Whether or not a stop- 
watch is used, the function of analyzing methods is essential 
in determining which are the best methods. The stop- 
watch insures more detailed and more correct knowledge. 

In the one-man office the methods evolved in the course 
of time by the one man may be perfect, even though he 

»See "On the Art of Cutting Metals," by F. W. Taylor. 
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has established no standards which he can describe. As 
the office increases in size, the analysis of office routine 
must be more and more detailed and accurate. The one 
man becomes a dozen, then twenty-five, then fifty, and so 
on up until there may be several thousand men. A single 
operation is multiplied by hxmdreds of clerks and to elimi- 
nate it or simplify it means a very considerable saving of 
money and time, and reduction of errors. Hence, it be- 
comes a matter of common sense to use the most modem 
measuring devices, such as the stop-watch, cyclometer for 
typewriters, etc. 

The method once selected — ^a never-ending process in 
a large office where a constant search for means of improve- 
ment should be conducted — that method should be made 
standard, throughout the office. Obviously, if it is the 
most economical and the best method determinable, 
there is no reason why some employes should be allowed 
to use more expensive and less accurate methods of 
their own. 

Over-zealousness in Standardization Work. — ^The office 
manager is cautioned, however, against over-zealous- 
ness in standardizing methods and, in fact, in applying 
the standardization principle throughout. It must not be 
allowed to interfere with the ultimate service sought. 
In an emergency, it is often necessary to short-cut the 
standard routine, even if doing so would result in greater 
expense and in temporary confusion. In an office properly 
organized and managed these emergencies are reduced to a 
minimum but cannot be eliminated altogether. There 
will be cases, for example, when a particular order must be 
taken out of the routine and shipped ahead of its turn. 
There will be cases when a letter must be dictated, type- 
written, and mailed within a few minutes. If these emer- 
gencies arise frequently, it may become necessary to regard 
them as part of the routine and provide standard methods 
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for handling them; if not, the routine and standard methods 
must be set aside to meet the situation. 

The Human Element — ^Furthermore the office mana- 
ger should not overlook the human element. Standard 
methods in their very nature demand that the human being 
adapt himself to the method which has been evolved scien- 
tifically. There are some people, very valuable to a business 
because of some special quality, knowledge, or skill, who 
refuse absolutely to adjust themselves to routine procedure. 
Moreover, to do so may mean a loss of their time which 
is much more valuable than that of a clerk. The routine or 
method should be constructed with this in view. For 
example, if the routine calls for the filling in of a requisition 
for office supplies and the method of preparing the requisi- 
tion is prescribed in detail, it would be folly to demand that 
the president of the company waste his time in following 
the standard routine and method when he wants a lead 
pencil. The lead pencil should be forthcoming at once 
and some one appointed to fill in the confirming requisition 
for him. Under no circtimstances should the requisition 
be omitted entirely. To do so would tend to destroy the 
fabric of the routine and the standard method of ffiling 
it in. 

Studying the Worker. — ^In addition to standardizing 
methods, there is the task of determining what the output 
should be and of establishing standards of performance. 
In the foregoing discussion the scientific analysis had to do 
with the method itself as a thing apart from the clerical 
worker; yet if a method is determined, free from useless 
motions and utilizing machinery in place of hiunan labor, 
it would seem that the worker need not be considered. 
It may be claimed that less is asked of him in the way of 
exertion, either physical or mental, than was previously 
the case. On the contrary, the worker is by far the more 
important factor. He has been accustomed to the hap- 
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hazard method^ must unlearn the wrong practices, and be 
taught the right methods. This is a delicate process and 
requires infinite tact and patience. He must be convinced 
that the new method is not only better but easier. To this 
end, certain incentives are often used as will be explained 
in the next chapter. The thing must be demonstrated to 
him not only verbally and in writing, but in actual practice. 
Hence it is the custom to spend considerable time at first 
upon one or two of the best clerks engaged in the particular 
kind of work involved. 

There also comes into play the question of aptitude for 
the work to be done. A careful analysis of the workers 
should be made in accordance with the principles discussed 
in Chapter III. 

Other important factors are the position of the clerk at 
his work, the kind of equipment he uses (see Chapter VII), 
light, sanitation, and the steadiness with which the work 
comes to his desk. As to the item mentioned last, it 
should be said that no worker can produce his maximum 
output if others upon whom he depends do not provide 
him with a steady stream of work. 

Standardizing Performance. — ^When both the method 
and the factors directly connected with the worker have 
been satisfactorily established, the ofi&ce manager should 
create a standard of performance, both as to quantity and 
as to quality. Several attempts have been made to deter- 
mine universal standards for the performance of some of 
the conunon office operations, but these efforts have been 
unsuccessful because the work varies greatly. The office 
manager should not establish a single standard for, say, 
typing invoices if there are several kinds of invoices differing 
in the amount and character of work required. It is much 
more difficult to prepare an invoice covering an export 
shipment than it is to type a simple two- or three-item in- 
voice to a domestic customer. It is more difficult, also, 
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to type a dictated letter than it is to type a form letter, or 
to do copying work. The work should be classified and 
graded and the standards of output and quality varied 
accordingly. At this point the stop-watch is of great^ 
value. 

Standard Less than Perfect — ^In establishing quality 
standards it is usual to combine them with output standards 
by making specified deductions for errors. Thus, if the 
standard output were 100 per hoiu* and the deductions 
were one for every error made, a clerk producing 100 but 
making 8 errors would be given credit for only 92 units 
produced. While theoretically, the standard should be 
100 per cent, of the scientificially determined output, 
actually the practice is to make it somewhat less. A 
standard should seem capable of being reached by the 
normal worker. It will, therefore, be exceeded by the 
best. There is justification in setting the standard lower 
than perfect because the normal person seldom maintains 
a perfect record and it is unwise to introduce a discoiu*aging 
factor. Moreover, the new standard, in almost every 
case, is so far in excess of the best previous performance that 
the difference between the standard set and perfection is 
a small loss compared with the gain. As will be explained 
in the following chapter the real standard can be reached 
in any event by proper incentives. 

Records of Performance. — ^With the establishment of 
standards of performance naturally go the records dis- 
cussed in Chapter VI. It is necessary to measure the 
employes' results and to report them in order to determine 
how their accomplishment compares with the standards 
set. Under standardized conditions of the kind discussed 
the keeping of such records is a simple matter. 

In passing, it may be well to say that until an ofi&ce 
manager has established standards of performance in a 
scientific maimer, he is not in a position to know whethM* 
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his clerks are earning their salaries. He may claim that 
his salary scale is below the market but that is a poor 
criterion. The offices paying the higher salaries may be 
.getting a larger return for their money than is represented 
by the difference. The real problem is to increase the 
output, increase each worker's individual earnings and, 
at the same time, reduce the per imit cost. It is impossible 
to know acciu^tely whether the problem has been solved 
until it is known what the standard output of a worker 
should be, instead of what it is or how it compares with the 
output of some other office also in the dark as to attainable 
standards. 

Time Standards. — ^When an office manager has reached 
this stage of standardization, he will appreciate the value of 
standards in other aspects of office work. One of these 
is the time element. How long should it take an order 
to go through the routine from time of receipt to time of 
shipment? How long should it take to answer letters of 
various kinds? How long should it take to get invoices 
into the mail after shipment? How long should it take 
to get a remittance credited to a customer's account? 

The mail order houses have done some very valuable 
work in this connection. In the house of Montgomery, 
Ward & Co., the day is divided into ten minute periods. 
Throughout the entire order and stock handling organization 
each ten minutes is a unit of work. A prescribed nimiber 
of orders, according to the operations involved, reaches 
each operator at ten minute intervals. This work has 
been calculated to take nine minutes actually; there is, 
therefore, an allowance of one minute for imavoidable 
delays. If the operator finishes before the allotted time 
he or she earns a rest period in addition to the standard 
rest periods. Every hour contains an allowance of six 
minutes, or 10 per cent. ; a day of, say, 7}i hours contains 
an allowed waste factor of 45 minutes. It is possible to 
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predetermine the exact ten minutes during which the 
articles called for on a given order should reach a prescribed 
basket or bin in the packing room, no matter how many 
different articles there may be or from how many different 
departments they may have to come. In fact, this is 
actually done. Each order is stamped with the date, 
and the time at which the articles must be in a certain 
section and a certain basket in that section, ready for 
packing. A blue printed time-schedule indicates to the 
mfllnagement just how long it takes an order to go through 
the house and this time is standard. 

Before it is possible to arrive at such standards of time, 
it is necessary to establish the standards of method and of 
performance taken up in the preceding discussion. To 
ascertain how long it will take the various clerk& to perform 
the required operations, it is essential to know what the 
operations are, whether they are the same in every instance, 
and how many a clerk performs in a given unit of time. 

Standardization of Stationery and Supplies. — In an 
ofi&ce where the selection of forms, stationery, and supplies 
is left to the various department heads and to other im- 
portant employes, the natural result is a variety of forms, 
sizes, and grades which, especially in a large office, is likely 
to cause confusion and congestion. One department 
head may decide at random upon a card size 4X6; 
another may favor a 3 X 5 size; another may be inclined 
toward special sizes to meet definite requirements. A 
common illustration is the selection of various styles of 
letter heads, memorandimi blanks, and envelopes. Still 
another is the variety of pencils, pens, ink-wells and other 
utensils of this sort. 

Standardization of these matters results in doing away 
with special cabinets which become useless fpr other 
piurposes if a card form or stationery form is discarded; 
in reducing the amount of storage space required; reducing 
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the amount of money which is tied up in stationary stock; 
and in simplif 3ring the routine, because there are fewer items 
with which the force must become familiar. Moreover, 
the greatest advantage lies in reducing further the number 
of motions required in performing the daily operations in the 
office routine. To that extent this form of standardiza- 
tion becomes another phase of standardizing methods. 
A familiar illustration used in demonstrating this point 
is the simple matter of making each line on a stationery 
blank intended for typing begin at a point on a vertical 
parallel with the beginning of every other line. The typist, 
therefore, need not adjust the carriage of the typewriter to 
different places on the blank form. The niunber of places 
are reduced to, say, two or three. By adjusting the stops 
on the rear of the machine it becomes^ necessary only 
to throw the carriage back until it is automatically stopped. 
The niunber of times a typist must shift the typewriter 
carriage during a day multiplied by the number of tjrpists 
engaged will serve as an indi6ation of the time and energy 
that will be saved if several carriage-adjusting operations, 
requiring a fraction of a minute each, are eliminated. 
In the course of a year the saving effected may be surprising. 
It is clear that a time-study stop-watch can be used to 
considerable advantage in measiuing this saving. 

Central Standardization Agency. — ^It is probably clear 
to the reader that to effect the standardization of stationery 
and supplies all recommendations and requests for new 
forms and items of supply must be passed upon by some 
central agency, such as a Division of Standards, whose 
duty it would be to ascertain whether the purpose sought 
can be served by some item already in use, and, if not, 
to determine whether the construction of the blank, for 
example, can be made to conform to established standards 
of form, size, etc. This division (which may consist of 
one person with a suitable identifying title) may also be 
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given the power to decide whether the purpose, for which 
the item is wanted, is necessary. 

Red Tape. — ^Under no circumstances must the desire 
for standardization of stationery and supplies be permitted 
to conflict with the constructive e£Forts of the business. 
A special letter head may have a sales value that transcends 
the saving made possible by using only one style of letter 
head throughout all departments. To crowd a lot of 
typewritten matter into a space too small for it, because 
of a desire to standardize on the small size, may cause 
costly errors and confusion on the part of the persons han- 
dling the typewritten blank after the items are added. 
It is such lack of judgment which has given rise to the 
odium attached to the term ''red tape." The breadth 
of vision displayed by the office manager in introducing 
a proper balance between standardization, on the one 
hand, and requirements of the business necessary to assist 
its growth, on the other, is one of the measures of his ability 
as an executive, and distinguishes him from an important 
clerk or from a mere systematizer, using the latter term 
in its impopular sense. This added emphasis to the similar 
caution previously uttered in this chapter is given here 
because there seems to be a special tendency to under- 
estimate the real fimctions of a business when they conffict 
with "card-board systems." 

Standardization of Equipment. — ^Af ter the standardization 
of blank forms, the next natural subject for consideration 
is the standardization of equipment. The reader is 
referred to Chapter VI in which equipment was discussed 
at probably sufficient length. 

Standardization of Employment — ^likewise, the stand- 
ardization of employment was covered in Chapter III. 

Salary Standards. — Considerable progress has been made 
in the direction of standardizing salaries, although only 
in few cases has this work proceeded on a scientific basis. 
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This subject will be considered at some length in the fol- 
lowing chapter in the discussion of remuneration as an 
incentive. 

In cases where salaries are not based upon standards 
of output, the nearest approach to salary standards lies 
in the grouping and classification of clerical workers. For 
example, the lowest grade of clerical work is provided with 
a TnATimnm and minimum salary standard; in the next 
grade the minimum is slightly higher than the maximum 
of the previous grade, and the maximum is lower than the 
minimum of the next higher grade; and so on. There may 
be several grades on a par in different departments. Theo- 
retically an inexperienced clerk is given work in the lowest 
grade at the jninimum salary in that grade. As she be- 
comes more and more proficient her salary is increased 
until she reaches the maximum salary standard in the 
grade. She is then promoted to the next higher grade 
where the performance is repeated and so on up until 
she reaches the highest paid clerical position in the office. 
Further progress leads to executive positions for which 
the salaries are not so easily standardized. 

Standardization of Nomenclature. — Another phase of 
standardization is that of nomenclature. Beginning with 
the terminology applied to the various parts of the organi- 
zation down to the names or numbers given to iteDis of 
stationery and supplies, there is a large field for standardi- 
zation. For example, the term ''department is indis* 
criminately used in referring to major parts of a business 
organization and in identifying portions of those parts. 
The accounting department is mentioned in the same 
breath with the cost department; the treasurer's depart- 
ment and the cashier's department are commonly used 
in the every-day parlance of a business office; the sales 
department and the mail order department; etc. In 
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each of these Illustrations the second department is part 
of the first. 

The government has standardized in the use of depart- 
ment, bureau, division, and section, in the order named. 
Thus, the Department of Commerce is the primary classi- 
fication and the head of the department (Secretary of 
Conmierce) is part of the president's cabinet. The Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is one of the function- 
ing parts of the Department of Commerce. The bureau is 
then further divided into divisions and the divisions into 
sections. 

The usual practice in business is to divide the organiza- 
tion first into departments, then into divisions, then into 
sections, and, if any further division is needed, into sub- 
sections. The chief advantage of this kind of standardiza^ 
tion lies in the facility with which any part of the organiza- 
tion is identified as to its rank, authority, and responsibility. 

Titles of executives should be similarly standardized so 
that, for example, the term "department head" is not 
applied to two persons, one ranking the other. Although 
a title may not be of importance to the executive himself, 
it is a matter of peculiar interest to the rank and file and 
may have some bearing upon the amoimt of confidence and 
respect his actions command. This is not so apparent 
within his own jurisdiction as it is in dealing with other 
parts of a large organization on a par with his own, or lower 
down the scale. The standardization of titles also is 
valuable in establishing regulations whereby department 
heads are distinguished from subordinates. For example, 
instructions to the effect that all department heads are 
to meet in conference at an appointed time would be mis- 
interpreted if the term "department head" were not 
uniformly employed. 

The whole subject of standardization of nomenclature 
can be summed up" by saying that a name, title, or term 
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should mean the same thing or have the same value wherever 
it is used throughout the business. The resulting ad- 
vantage is simplicity, hence quicker and clearer comprehen- 
sioUi hence speeding up of the work and fewer errors. 

Standard InstructiQns. — ^For the sake of completeness, 
it should be mentioned here that all standardization work 
implies standard instructions in order to maintain the 
established standards. The subject of standard-practice 
instructions was discussed at some length in a previous 
chapter. 

Standardization Builds Good Will.— A thoughtful review 
of what has been said here upon the whole subject of stand- 
ardization, together with further study of it, and, perhaps, 
cautious experimentation, will lead to the discovery that 
all roads lead to lower costs, both direct and indirect. 
The quality of the work is improved because there is only 
one way to do it, which means no errors in judgment upon 
the part of the detail clerk, and fewer clerical errors, 
hence a tendency to reduce costs. The interchangeability 
of standard units of equipment means a lower investment — 
again a reduction in rent, interest charges, and depre- 
ciation. The greater output, the simpler and quicker 
routine all mean lower costs. 

But it should not be forgotten that these things also 
result in increased good will. All other things being equal, 
a prospective customer is much more likely to buy from a 
concern with a reputation for promptness, simplicity, 
and accuracy in the handling of its transactions than he 
is to give his order to a firm of which the reverse is known 
to be true. 
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CHAPTER Xin 
INCENTIVES 

Self-interest — ^The psychologists tell us that all emotions 
and the acts springing from them are selfish in motive. 
Scientifically selfishness is not subject to adverse criticism. 
Every human being in his every conscious act is doing some- 
thing for self. Even when a person undergoes sacrifices and 
physical hardships for someone whom he holds in high 
esteem he does so because he derives a sense of satisfaction 
from the procedture; expects some future reward, or antici- 
pates a feeling of obligation, respect, or gratitude. This 
kind of selfishness is admired and is not considered self- 
interestedness in the popular sense. It is only the kind 
of selfishness which expresses itself unpleasantly, such as 
taking the best piece of fruit out of a dish, or jostling and 
pushing in a street car to secure a seat (perhaps to the ex- 
clusion of a woman who must stand as the result of the act), 
which merits and is attacked by adverse public opinion. 

Desire and Fear. — All conscious acts performed by an 
individual are directly trafceable to one of two motives 
which are forms of self-interest. These two motives are 
desire and fear. If a person makes a gift to a friend he 
is doubtless prompted by a desire to please him and, per- 
haps, earn the rewards which naturally result from such 
pleasure. The glow of joy on the friend's face may be 
such a reward as would result in a feeling of satisfaction 
and pleasture on the part of the donor. It is the desire to 
enjoy this feeling which prompts the gift. Otherwise the 
man would not have been interested in whether or not 

189 
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his friend were pleased — ^unless the emotion of f ear came into 
play. For example, if a man knew that his wife expected 
a present or some other show of affection on a wedding 
anniversary, he might be prompted by fear of her displeasure 
in case he disappointed her. 

In a similar manner every other action can be analyzed 
and reduced to one of the two motives: desire or fear. The 
desire may not be for material things ; comfort, happiness, 
satisfaction, pleasure, other people's good opinion, and 
many other intangible factors may be the objects sought. 
On the other hand, fear is not necessarily interpreted as 
fear of personal danger or loss of property; fear of dis- 
pleasure, fear of censure, fear of failure to secure something 
desired, fear of an unpleasant scene, fear of causing 
pain, may be cited as illustrations. In fact, fear, as the 
psychologists use it, is the reverse of desire. The two are 
opposed to each other, yet either one or both might cause 
an identical action. 

Either or Both may Lead to Same Action. — ^To illustrate 
the latter point, we may take the case of a man who has been 
offered a tempting position as branch manager for his 
firm in some distant city. He may not be desirous of 
taking his family and himself away from home and friends, 
but is prompted to accept the offer both because he desires 
the increase in salary and the added prestige, and because 
he fears the displeasure of his superiors and the possibility 
that to decline the offer may retard his further business 
progress. 

Actions Based on Incentives. — ^If the psychologists are 
right in this respect — ^and any one can prove to himself 
that they are — ^the foregoing premises lead to only one 
conclusion. There must be an incentive to prompt any 
action a person takes, from brushing his teeth to laying 
down his life. Fear of losing his teeth and otherwise in- 
juring his health causes him to brush his teeth; the desire 
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to forward some worthy cause which he considers more 
important than his life may cause him to endanger the latter. 

In dealing with employes, it seems essential that these 
fundamental truths be given very careful consideration. 
As a matter of fact, no concern exists which does not o£Fer 
some incentives to its workers, if nothing more than an 
ordinary salary. If there were none, there would be no 
workers. The question, therefore, is whether the incen- 
tives are such as produce the desired results, and whether 
they are skillfully applied. 

Results Sougjht. — ^Although one should never lose sight 
of the fact that modem organization and management 
inure to the benefit of the employe as well as to that of 
the employer, it is the latter's problems which are being^ 
discussed here. An intelligent management will pay 
more attention to the well-being of its employes than to 
machinery, but will base this attention upon the principle 
that a dollar spent should come back with a reasonable 
interest on the investment. A business establishment 
per ae is not to be confused with a charitable or social 
betterment organization. 

The results, therefore, of all the efforts toward providing 
effective incentives should be: 

1. Greater output. 

2. Lower costs. 

3. Greater accuracy. 

The three combine into greater profits in the long run. 
The discussion which follows is not, therefore, directed 
toward anything else than the improvement of the business 
in one or more of the three ways tabulated. 

Two Classes of Incentives. — There are two classes of 
incentives : 

1. Remuneration. 

2. Punishment. 
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Coincidentally they correspond to the two prime motives 
of life — desire and fear. Anything in the form of remuner- 
ation presumably is desired; any form of punishment, 
theoretically, is feared. The first is a class of positive 
incentives; that is, its object is to encourage by holding up 
something to strive for. The second is negative in char- 
acter (and, therefore, not as valuable) in that it tends to 
force an employe, perhaps against his will, by fear of some- 
thing which may happen to him or of which he may be 
deprived. 

Remtinerative Incentives. — Remuneration is not nec- 
essarily of a monetary character. The following forms of 
of remuneration will be considered in this chapter: 

1. Pay. 

2. Bonuses. 

3. Working hours. 

4. Education and training. 

5. Prestige. 

6. Encouragement. 

7. Social relations. 

8. Working conditions. 

The first three of these are tangible and of immediate 
interest, particularly to the less ambitious and, perhaps, 
the less intelligent employe. The last five are usually 
the chief incentives prompting the man or woman aiming 
toward bigger things^ although that is by no means equiva- 
lent to saying that the others may not also be made the 
source of encouragement to this higher type of employe. 

The Salary. — The salary, clearly, is the most elementary 
and, at the same time, the most obvious form of incentive. 
The clerk who knows that the prevailing rate for computing 
machine operators is $15 per week, let us say, and who 
is receiving $16 or $17, is likely to be very well satisfied 
with her lot, unless there are other and adverse conditions 
which offset the higher pay. If the extra one or two dollars 
are paid upon the general principle of securing and retaining 
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the best operators, the incentive chiefly is to hold the good 
job and the result is a reduction in the payroll turnover. 
There is no incentive to do any more than is necessary 
to continue in the position. If the extra pay, however, 
is ^ven as the result of increased skill in the particular work 
upon which the operator is engaged, as well as of increased 
output, there is some incentive to continue improving. 

In other words, increases in salary when based upon im- 
proved work are a form of incentive; in fact, the kind of 
incentive chiefly relied upon in most offices in this country, 
business offices as well as others. Nevertheless, it is the 
most crude and least effective incentive there is, from the 
standpoint of securing maximum output, minimum costs, 
and lughest quality of work. Its chief result is to induce 
employes to continue their emplojrment and, thus, to 
maintain alow payroll turnover. 

Periodical Sakuy Increases. — ^The usual method of in- 
creasing salaries is to establish a periodical and generally 
known time for the increase. For example, some concerns 
go over their salary lists about the first of the year and 
perhaps again about the middle of the year. While this 
program resolves the salary problem to one of least trouble 
to the management, its value is commensurate with the 
relatively small amoimt of effort expended. 

There is an air of expectancy throughout the force which 
to some extent impairs its efficiency. Those who are re- 
warded with the increases expected are satisfied. They are 
not particularly elated because their minds had be^n adjusted 
to the higher salaries. Doubtless some had already made 
plans as to how the increases were to be employed. These 
"lucky" employes in all probability will attack their 
work with increased vim temporarily. But shortly the 
effect of the increase will wear off and they will lapse into 
the daily routine with no other encouragement than an 
unconscious realization that the next time for an increp^ 

13 
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is ahead of them. As this time approaches the expectant 
attitude becomes more and more acute^ and so the process 
goes on. 

It becomes a routine like any other routine. The very 
fact that it is regular, in a measure, is proof that it is not 
based upon unusually good performance. True, the 
management may and does take into consideration espe- 
cially good work which comes to its attention, but there are 
many side-tracks between good work an3 the attentive 
notice of the management. Moreover, a spectacular per- 
formance may outshine many offsetting shortcomings, 
while the uniformly good worker is eclipsed. 

The employe who expected an increase and who failed 
to get it, or who received less than he felt was his due, 
is dissatisfied and, certainly is discouraged. The dis- 
couragement may wear off as he becomes inured to the 
.situatfon or recognizes the justice of the decision. On 
the other hand, it may grow. Particularly is this true 
if an employe feels that a colleague who received his 
expected reward (and these matters become known among 
clerks regardless of efforts to prevent it) was not as de- 
serving as himself. 

Hence it is that, prior to the salary-raising time, we have 
a period of uneasiness throughout the office, with attempts 
by the aggressive employes to make good impressions; 
and after the '' momentous '^ event a state of mind prevails 
that is badly ragged. The only way to avoid this, if the 
periodical salary-increasing time is to be observed, is 
to increase everybody according to a standardized schedule. 
In that case, the whole affair is taken as a matter of course; 
it is distinctly part of the office routine, and is no incentive 
at all beyond encouraging continued employment. 

Irregtdar Salaiy Increases. — How much better it is 
to increase a clerk's salary when he does not e:q>ect it I 
The action is individual. The clerk feels that he has been 
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singled out and his work has been recognized. Particularly 
is this true if the increase is accompanied by a business-like 
note explaining why it is made. As a matter of fact, 
there is no good reason why a clerk whose value has un- 
deniably increased in two months should be made to wait 
six. If it further increases m the next two months, he is 
entitled to the merited additional pay and recognition, 
unless there is a danger of 'Huming his head. '' The latter 
can be overcome by various antidotes, among which a 
frank talk and pointed criticism, in case the symptoms 
begin to appear, are useful. 

It is a good plan, where salaries depend upon the judg- 
ment of the office manager solely, to maintain a follow-up 
record of all clerks. If a clerk has been advanced in 
salary on September 10th, let us say, the office manager 
should see that the record comes to his attention again 
in two, three, four or more months, as the particular 
circumstances in that case indicate to be wise. Instead 
of making the next advance effective about the tenth 
of the month decided upon (if the payroll is on a weekly 
basis) it is well to vary it, letting it come, perhaps, later 
in the month. Obviously, if when the record is brought to 
the office manager's attention the case does not warrant 
^an increase, the record should be moved forward to a 
later date. 

Weakness of Both Plans. — There is much to be said for 
the irregular, though systematically planned and executed, 
scheme of salary raising just discussed. It establishes a 
certain amount of confidence in the management, com- 
mands respect for the judgment employed, eliminates the 
unrest incident to the periodical plan, and tends to induce 
employes to do their best to earn the increased salary 
which may come at any time. Yet all this assumes that 
the increases are actually based upon improved perform- 
ance. While this may in a sense be true under both 
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the schemes discussed, we have seen that unless there 
are standards and records of accomplishment, the office 
manager is not in a position to know exactly what the 
improvement was. Indeed, he may be in error as to 
whether the improvement was bona fide. Therefore, this 
plan at best is only a step in advance of the periodical 
salary-raising plan. The incentives are vague and not 
easily imderstood by the employes aflfected. The goal 
toward which they are working is not clearly defined. 

Graded Salary Plan. — A more effective plan is the 
standard graded-salary scheme referred to in the previous 
chapter. Having before him a schedule which shows a 
clerk that, by increasing his ability, output and quality 
of work, he automatically advances himself to a higher 
level m his present grade, and then to maximum in that 
grade, then to the next higher grade, and so on, he is in- 
spired by an incentive that is direct, tangible and clearly 
imderstood. This is emphasized if the schedule is made 
almost entirely dependent upon a certain definite output 
and a c^ain nimxber of errors, with allowance for intangible 
factors such as deportment and the general judgment of 
the department head. For example, let us say that the 
maximum salary in Grade B is $10 per week and that the 
highest output established for that grade is 1000 units per 
day with no errors. The schedule may read: 

Output QnA% 

1000 100 per cent. 

960 95 per cent. 

900 90peroent. 

860 86 per cent. 

800 80peroent. 

760 76 percent. 

700 70per cent. 

650 66 per cent. 

600 60 per cent. 

660 66 per cent. 

600 60 per cent. 
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How It Works. — ^Assuming that the salaries are graded 
in the same ratio, a cl^k producing a daily average 
of 900 units would earn $9 per week provided there 
were no deductions. With a standard deduction from 
output of 5 units for every error, the same person making 
a daily average of 3 errors would be given credit for only 
885 units. Therefore, not having reached the 90-per 
cent, class, her salary would be reduced to $8.50. Now, if 
in addition the department head were allowed discretion 
to add or deduct not more than 5 points in the percentage 
grading for deportment and general helpfulness or the 
reverse, the clerk's salary would be increased or decreased 
accordhigly. This, of course, is only an illustration of 
graded-salary schedules; there are several varieties, all 
aiming toward the same result, namely, the establishment 
of automatic incentives based upon a straight salary. 

Periodical Salary Revision imder Graded Plan. — ^To 
avoid the clerical work necessary to base each week's 
salary upon the performance of that week or of the previous 
week (corresponding with the piece-work system in the 
factory), the plan of revising the salary lists once every 
three months based upon the averages of the preceding 
three months has been used. In such cases the periodical 
salary-changing date does not fall under the adverse 
criticism previously discussed. Each clerk knows with 
a fair degree of certainty what the change, if any, will be 
and is not affected by the emotional fluctuations described. 
The only uncertain factor is the department head's 
judgment which in most cases can be estimated by the 
clerk. In any event, the salary is dependent upon the 
department head's opinion only to a very limited extent. 
That part of the grade based upon this opinion really 
acts as a stimulant to the employe's pride and prestige 
rather than as an important determining factor in the 
amount of the salary. 
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Bonus Plan. — ^The factory, particularly since Mr. Tay- 
lor's work began to attract attention and action, has 
taught us that the most effective monetary incentive is 
the bonus or premium. After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts, the office in several cases, notably in the Curtis 
Publishing Company, has demonstrated the same truth. 
The reason for failure in the previous attempts lay chiefly 
in the lack of scientific setting of standards and disregard 
of some of the principles set forth in the previous chapter. 

For a complete discussion of premiums and bonuses the 
reader is directed to the many books and papers on scien- 
tific management and kindred subjects by Taylor, Cooke, 
Thompson, Gantt, Emerson, Knoeppel, Babcock and 
others. These books and papers also go deeply into other 
elements of organization and management discussed herein, 
but, with a few exceptions, treat them from the factory 
standpoint. ^ 

How It Operates. — ^A bonus or premium is a sum of 
money paid to a worker, in addition to his regular wage or 
salary, in recognition of performance reaching or exceeding 
a definitely established point. In the previous chapter 
it was pointed out that by minute analysis (including 
time and motion study) and as the result of research work, 
inventive ingenuity, and experimentation, it is feasible to 
determine what the maximum performance at any given 
operation should be. This, in creating a bonus system, 
is established as 100 per cent, efliciency. The nominal 
standard, however, may be set slightly lower or consid- 
erably lower, depending upon the bonus rates. Views 
differ as to which is preferable. In the first case, which 
for oflice work seems to have served successfully, a salary 
is paid for performance according to old standards. Be- 
ginning at the highest previous record, a cash bonus is 

^See " Sciontifio Office Management " for a discuBsion of scientifio methods , 
applied to ofRcc. 
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paid for each intermediate step between the highest pre- 
vious record and the new standard. The bonus may go 
beyond the nominal standard (which is artificially called 
100 per cent, efficiency) and stop at the real maximtim, 
which although actually 100 per cent, is called 110 per cent, 
or 115 per cent, as the casemay be. This stopping point is in 
the nature of a safety valve. If this 110 or 115 per cent, 
has been established scientifically as the proper maTcimum, 
efforts to exceed it would result in undue fatigue and would 
gradually impair the worker's efficiency. The object of a 
sound bonus system is not to push a worker to over-exert 
himself to a point of exhaustion; on the contrary , it aims 
to eliminate useless and fatiguing motions and to direct 
the same amount of energy^ or even less energy, into 
productive channels. The motions b^ome rhythmic in 
most cases, if the standardization work has been properly 
done, and thus really require much less energy than the 
old erratic methods of operation. The fatigue factor 
is one of importance in all this work. 

Another Illustration. — ^In some cases the bonus is not 
made gradual between the highest previous point and 
standard. In the Ciui^is Publishing Company the bonus 
is paid when a worker reaches standard performance. 
But since, in most cases, the new standard is so much 
higher than the old records of performance as to cause 
doubt in the clerks' minds of their ability to reach it, 
prizes are paid to bridge the distance. For example, 
$1, $2, or 13 weekly is paid for each increase of 10 
per cent, or 20 per cent, over the clerk's best previous 
record, imtil he has climbed up to the standard where 
the prescribed bonus prevails. This offer is only a tempo- 
rary affair and applies to a few clerks who act as demon- 
strators to the rest. The prize, therefore, really serves 
as extra incentive to these clerks to encourage them to 
assume the duty of pace-makers. As soon as the body 
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of clerks understand that the new standard is attainable 
and worth striving for, the problem of reaching and main- 
taining standards is practically solved. 

As has ahready been said, the standards of performance 
and, it follows, the bonuses as well, must be based upon 
individual operations. For examples: 



Stsnoobafhxbs 



DicTATiKo MAcama 
Opbratobs 



ClBCULAB CiMBKB 



FilbClbbks 



Operation 

Taking diotation 
Typewriting 

Re-writing 
Writing form 
letters 

Dictated letters 
Class 1 

Class 2 

Class 3 

Folding 

Addressing 

Filling envelopes 

Stamping 

Sorting mail 

Filing 

Look-ups 

Eadi divided into Class 

1, 2, and 3^ as the case 

may be)' 



Measuremeni 

Number of letters 
Square inches, lines 
or cyclometer strokes 
Same as typewriting 
Square inchesi lines 
or strokes 

Square inches, lines 
or strokes 

Square inches, lines 
or strokes 

Square inches, Ime^ 
or strokes 

Number of pieces done 
Number of pieces done 
Number of pieces done 
Number of pieces done 
Number of pieces done 
Number of pieces done 
Number of pieces done 



The following standards and bonus schedule is cited here 
merely for the purposes of illustration: 
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TmsTB' Staivdabds — ^Aobkct Divibion 

FntsT Standabd 

130^ an hour for $6.00 salary 
152 an hour for 17.00 salary 
Bonus Rate 

$0.06 per hundred 
Class (1) One line form fill-in, from addressed envelopes (or memo) : 
(a) Insert"DearMr.../' "Dear Miss... /'or "Dear Mrs..." 
Q>) Margin and matching as perfect as possible, 
(c) Place each letter under flap of envelope. 
id) Count. 
Class (5) Addressing envelopes: 
(a) From handwriting. 
(6) Count. 
Second Standard 

105 an hour for $6.00 salary 
122 an hour for $7.00 salary 
Bontts Rate 

$0.08 jp&r hundred 
Class (2) One line form fiU-in, from addressed envelopes (or memo) 
with second page insert: 
(o) Insert "Dear Mr. ..,"" Dear Miss. . .,"or"Dear Mrs. . ." 
(6) Margin and matching as perfect as possible. 

(c) Place each letter under flap of envelope. 

(d) Count. 

Class (3) Two line form fill-in, from addressed envelopes (or memo) : 

(a) Insert "Dear Mr. . ./'"Dear Miss. . .,"or"DearMrs. . .," 

and date. 

(b) Margin and matching as perfect as possible. 

(c) Place each letter under flap of envelope. 

(d) Count. 

Qass (6) Straight copying: 
(o) From typewriting. 
Q)) Make corrections as indicated (if any), 
(c) Supervisor to measure by square inch scale. 

Note: Allow 8 sq. in. for everything outside of body of letter, 
including envelope; 3 sq. in. when no envelope. 

iThe unit of measurement purposely has been omitted to prevent the 
possible use of these standards in cases where they would not apply. It 
is of no moment, for the purpose of illustration, whether square inches, 
lines, or pieces are referred to. 
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Third Standard 

80 an hour for $6.00 salary 
93 an hour for 17.00 salary 

Bonus Rate 

$0.10 per hundred 
Class (4) Two line form fill-in, from addressed envelopes (or memo) 
with second page insert: 
(a) Insert "Dear Mr. . ./'"Dear Miss. . .,"or"DearMrs. . .," 

and date. 
(&) Margin and matching as perfect as possible, 
(c) Place each letter under flap of envelope. 
Class (7) Four line fill-in, from addressed envelope (or memo) : 
(o) Date, name, city, and state, "Dear Sir." 
(6) Margin and matching as perfect as possible. 

(c) Place each letter under flap of envelope. 

(d) Count. 
Class (8) Addressing envelopes from correspondence or orders: 

(a) Secure names and addresses from file. 
(6) Count. 

Fourth Standard 

70 an hour for $6.00 salary 
82 an hour for $7.00 salary 

Bonus Rate 

$0.12 per hundred j 

Ciaas (9) Four line fill-in, from addressed envelopes (or memo) with 
second page insert: 
(a) Date, name, city and state, "Dear Sir." 
(6) Margin and matching as perfect as possible. 

(c) Place each letter under flap of envelope. 

(d) Count. 

Penalties 

When an error is made on any class of work a deduction will be made 
from the production. This penalty shall be 10 per cent, of the standard 
for each error. For examplci one error on Class 1 will mean that 13 will 
be deducted from a $6.00 girl's production shown on the time slip, and 
this represents about one penny. If errors increase even slightly the 
penalty shall be increased. ^ 
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Standabds For Rbcobding Qudbbs — Aobnct Divzbion 

Hourly Average Salary 

22 S6.00 

26 7.00 

30 8.00 

Bonus Rate 

Thirty cents per 100 for all orders recorded over the above hourly 
average. 
Penalties 

Any error discovered during a week in which bonus is paid, and 
which would or has caused a complaint, will forfeit the bonus. Other 
errors are i)enalized by deducting 4 orders from the production. 

ClBCULARIZING STANDARDS — AgBNCT DIVISION 

Standard 

1500 an hour for $6.00 salary 
1760 an hour for $7.00 salary 
Bonus 

5ff. per 1000 for production above standard. 
Class (20) Gather two. 

Standard 

1800 an hour for $6.00 salary 
2100 an hour for $7.00 salary 
Bonus 

6ff. per 1000 for production above standard. 
Class (21) Machine addressing envelopes, 
(a) Put stencils in machine. 
(6) Feed envelopes. 

(c) Take stencil from machine. 

(d) Meaisure or meter count. 

Standard 

1000 an hour for $6.00 salary 
1166 an hour for $7.00 salary 
Bonus 

7^. per 1000. 
Class (22) Single fold. 
Class (25) Apply postage stamps. 

Standard 

800 an hour for $6.00 salary 
933 an hour for $7.00 salary 
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Boons 

lOfi. per 1000 for production above fltandard. 
dais (23) Double fold. 
CIasb (24) Gather three. 

Standard 

600 an hour for $6.00 salary 
700 an hour for $7.00 salary 
Boniis 

17^. per 1000 
Class (26) Gather four. 
Class (27) Enclosing and inserting flap. 

Standard 

400 an hour for $6.00 salary 
467 an hour for $7.00 salary 
Bonus 

25^. per 1000 
Class (28) Triple Getter) fold. 
Class (29) Gather five. 

Standard 

240 an hour for $6.00 salary 

280 an hour for $7.00 salary 
Bonus 

40^. per 1000 ^ 

Class (30) Signing name to form letters. 

Penalties 

When an error is made on any class of work a deduction will be made 
from the production. This penalty shall be 10 per cent, of the standard 
for each error. For example: one error in Class 20 will mean that 150 
wiU be deducted for a $6.00 girl's production shown on the time slip, 
and this represents about one penny. If errors increase even slightly the 
penalty shall be increased. 

Essential Elements of a Bonus. — ^Whatever system of 
bonus is used, the following principles should be observed: 

1. The bonus must be based upon a definite performance. 

2. Employes must know in advance what amount of bonus will 
be paid for a given performance. 

3. The bonus must be paid to the individual worker; not to a group 
unless the work is so interdependent as to make it necessary to establish 
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a group standard of performance. In that case, the bonus must be 
distributed ui)on a predetermined basis which is understood and agreed 
to by all members of the^oup. 

4. There must be no change in the rate of bonus after the clerk has 
begun work for the period for which the bonus is to be paid. 

5. The clerk must be positive that he will surely get the bonus. 

6. The bonus must be prompt. 

7. There must be no interference with a clerk's ability to earn the 
bonus beyond conditions for which he himself is responsible. 

8. The bonus must be*a tangible reward, i.e., preferably cash. 

9. There must be constant stimulation, encouragement and teaching 
of the individual clerk. 

Other Bonus Plans. — Aside from the various bonus plans 
in operation based upon direct performance, such as the 
Towne-Halsey plan, Taylor's differential plan, Gantt's 
task and bonus plan, Parkhurst's differential bonus system, 
Gilbreth's system, all of which ^ have been sufficiently 
described in other ^works and have been applied chiefly to 
manufacturing plants, there are bonus and profit-sharing 
plans not based upon specific performance. Some mana- 
gers make a practice of distributing arbitrary amounts to 
arbitrarily selected employes, about as xmscientific a plan 
as could be imagmed. It ''keeps ^em on their toes," but 
the employes are not taught how or why. Many of the 
banks and brokerage houses in the downtown district 
of New- York make it a practice to pay arbitrary bonuses 
to their employes at the end of the year, the total amount 
based primarily upon the year's profits. The bonuses 
are usually substantial and the distribution is based upon 
the salaries without discrimination. 

Anoth^ similar plan is an annual bonus based upon the 
length of service; for example, 5 per cent, of the year's 
salary for the first year of service, 1 per cent, for each 

^ A good, comprehensive description of each may be foimd in Gllbreth's 
"The Ptsychology of Management;'' C. B. Thompson's "Scientific Manage- 
ment" contains a more analytical and historical discussion. 
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additional year^ up to a Tnaximiin] of 15 per cent.^ or eleven 
years of eervice. 

These annual bonuses clearly are not designed to increase 
output or improve the quality of the work, except in a 
vague, incidental way. They do, however, act as an in- 
centive to keep the payroll turnover down to a minimum. 
If this is the object sought, such a form of bonus is mer- 
itorius. But the weekly or monthly bonus based upon 
specific performance will accomplish the same result in 
addition to the results discussed in the preceding pages. 

Profit-sharing. — In this connection a word should be 
said on the subject of profit-sharing, upon which many 
articles and some books have been written. From the 
standpoint of incentive it acts much the same as the annual 
bonus. Whether the profit-sharing plan be based Upon 
stock ownership in the business or a simple distribution 
of a portion of the profits, its chief result is to maintain 
the loyalty of employes to the concern. This is not true 
of executives whose relationship to the profits of the business 
is close and apparent to them, and whose share of the profits 
in all probability would be substantial. But the average 
clerk would hardly be inspired in his daily work by the 
conscious or unconscious consideration of its bearing 
upon profits. Moreover, his share of the profits at the end 
of the year, particularly if based on stock ownership, 
would be too small, probably, to influence him diuing the 
year. The profit-sharing plan, as well as the annual bonus 
plan, is lacking in the elements tabulated on a preceding 
page, which should be present in a form of incentive de- 
signed to increase performance. The best that can be 
expected of them is to reduce the payroll turnover. 

Time-bonus. — In conjunction with the monetary 
incentive should be mentioned the incentive which comes 
from short working hours. In the cities the oflice hoxirs 
are usually a matter of common custom based upon trans- 
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portation conditions. In New York, for example, the 
prevailing schedule is from 9.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. with 
one hour for lunch. These short hours are the result of 
living conditions which require many persons to live at 
considerable distance from their places of employment. 
An hour is needed by thousands of employes to get to 
and from their places of business; in many cases more. 
Under such conditions a concern with hours, say, from 
8.30 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. operates under a considerable 
handicap. On the other hand, an office which closes at 
4 P.M. offers an unusual incentive which attracts a large 
number of applicants and which tends again to maintain a 
stable body of employes. Holidays and vacations come 
under the same category. *" 

But the working hours in a large office can be utilized 
as a direct incentive to increased performance by setting a 
daily task for certain operations and permitting the clerks 
to go home when they have completed t^e task. This is 
a very direct stimulant and becomes even more effective 
when used in addition to the money bonus paid for reaching 
standard production. 

However, this form of incentive, which we may call a 
"time-bonus," is not feasible in a small office which would 
be likely to become demoralized in the latter part of the 
day when part of the force had left. Nor is it available 
in an office where the routine is time-scheduled and pro- 
vision made for every hour of the day. 

Education and Training. — In the consideration of his 
job by an employe the education and training he gets play 
an important part. Particularly is this true of the more 
ambitious clerks. It is not an uncommon thing to find an 
employe leaving a position to take another at a smaller 
salary because he has learned that the new employer has 
systems of education and training which he regards as 
more valuable than the money. This, therefore, is a 
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by-product of the training methods discussed in a previous 
chapter. 

Prestige.*-*Ptestige also is an important incentive when 
judicially employed. A title^ a position of responsibility^ 
promotion (sometimes even without increase in salary) 
are important factors in the lives of many people and go a 
long way not only to make them contented with their lot, 
but also to inspire a real interest in their work. An order 
clerk who previously may have regarded his work as a 
matter of daily routine, assumes a much more energetic 
and purposeful attitude if he is given full responsibility 
for a certain type of orders, or if he is given charge of the 
order section. His prestige among his fellow workers 
and among his friends outside the office is enhanced. It is, 
therefore, a good plan to establish titles arranged according 
to the importance of the work. 

This prestige incentive applies not only to clerks but no 
less to executives even at the top of the ladder. A man's 
pride in his work and his prestige in the community 
are greater if he is manager of a business than is the case 
if he is only sales manager — ^important as the sales 
managership may be. These things affect him quite as 
much as the increased income, but probably, in most cases, 
not to the exclusion of the higher income. 

The office manager will do well to bear this factor in 
mind and to try wherever possible to give employes clearly 
defined responsibilities and titles which they may r^ard as 
all their own, even though supervision is not relaxed. He 
will also see to it that whenever an employe is promoted, 
that fact becomes known to his fellow employes. * 

Competition. — Undoubtedly it is this eagerness to be 
regarded by one's fellow-man as occupying a position of 
importance or confidence, or as having succeeded in per- 
forming some mission better than some one else, combined 
with the love of contest, which accoimts for the successful 
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use of the spirit of competition by astute managers. In 
the United States, during the European War, we saw huge 
sums raised, nearly seven billions in one of the Liberty 
Loans. During the campaigns, e3q)ert use was made of 
thermometers, clocks, and other forms of charts showing 
how closely residts were approaching the quotas which 
had been set; and of buttons, honor flags for business con- 
cerns in which 100 per cent, of the employes had subscribed, 
and other similar mechanics designed to stir the pride as 
well as the spirit of contest among the masses of people. 
Cities vied with each other. Theaters competed hotly 
for the credit of securing the largest percentage of over- 
subscription beyond their quotas. The results are matters 
of history. 

Contest-charts. — ^The same kind of mechanics is used 
to good advantage in stimulating employes to attain some 
specific purpose. For example, the "late problem*' can 
to a very large extent be dealt with successfully by ex- 
hibiting on bulletin boards, where every employe can 
see them, comparative reports, star charts and the like, 
comparing the attendance record by divisions or sections. 
Awarding a monthly prize, a banner, or some other similar 
recognition of a tangible nature, assists the scheme mate- 
rially. The employes themselves begin to criticize the 
individuals in their divisions or sections whose poor attend- 
ance spoils the record. The insert following is a star chart 
which, in this case, proved ineffectual because of changes in 
management and persoimel caused by the European War 
and because the contest covered three months, which was 
too long a period. When it became evident that the 
Shipping Department would win, interest lagged in other 
divisions and sections. The chart is shown to illustrate 
two points: first, use of a star chart, which was probably 
first adopted by W. H. LeflBingwell; second, the need for 
great caire in considering all the probable mental reactions 

14 
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of groups of employes when staging such a contest. 

this particular case, also, the office hours were longer t 

the customary office hours in that city. Consequentlyl^ 
there was an added obstacle which, however, could doubt-lj.,, 
less have been offset if the contest had been properly\ ni, 
prepared, and if there had been a continuation of the 
enthusiastic stimulation which existed when it was started. 1^" 

On page 211 is an illustration of a thermometer chart ^^ 
which was used in a contest for speeding up production. 
Such a contest (although the chart need not necessarily 
take this form) is a valuable aid as a fiu*ther incentive 
to employes whose production is being increased to 
new standards, as discussed in an earlier part of this 
chapter. Charles M. Schwab, in his inspiring, intimate 
talks to executives, often tells of a trip he at one time took 
through one of the Bethlehem Steel Company's foimdries. 
Upon inquiring as to the daily number of heats, he was 
told the record was eight. Without a word he drew a 
large figure 8 in chalk upon the floor. The following 
day the employes erased the figure 8 and replaced it with 
a 9. The process went on imtil the previous record was 
nearly doubled. 

Recognition and Fair Play. — ^Encouragement, which 
takes the form of well-tempered praise for work well done, 
and of helpful, constructive criticism when work unwit- 
tingly is poorly done, is another form of incentive. Any 
employe who has worked hard to accomplish a specific 
result and whose efforts are successful, imconsciously 
expects some word or mark of appreciation. His ardor 
is dampened if he does not get it. His spirit is likely to 
be destroyed absolutely if, on the contrary, the manage- 
ment is critical of all the little things that may go wrong. 
It is practically certain that a concern is suffering a waste 
in the form of unused energy whenever the employes as 
a whole or as a group have cause to feel that 'Hhe chief 
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raises the roof every time something goes wrong but 
never winks an.eye lash when you work like a Trojan and 
'put over' a big job." 

Social Relations. — Another intangible mcentive lies 
in the character of the relationship which exists between 
the employes from a social standpoint. It finds expres- 
sion in the employe's mind in the commonly heard^ ''It's 
a nice place to work in; nice people there." This is a 
matter subject to the control of the office manager through 
judicious employment and proper handling of his people. 
One of the important things he can do in this connection 
is to throttle tale-bearing and scandal-mongering. 

Working Conditions. — The conditions imder which em- 
ployes must work, such as light; ventilation, coat-room 
and toilet arrangements, desk facilities, etc., fall imder the 
same category. These, however, can hardly be considered 
as positive incentives. Proper working conditions are re- 
garded by employes as their right; from the employer's 
standpoint they are nothing more than good common 
sense. In fact, it may be said that the lack of good working 
conditions acts as an incentive toward poorer work, ex- 
cuses for low output, and high payroll turnover. 

Welfare work, which is touched upon in the following 
chapter, may however, be made to serve as an incentive 
toward a desire to continue the employment relationship 
and to enter into the proper working spirit. 
* Punishment Incentives. — The discussion thus far has 
dealt with incentives which may be characterized as 
remuneration. The second class which we may call punish- 
ment incentives consists chiefly of: 

1. Loss of promised reward. 

2. Loss of position. 

3. Assignment to less responsible or less desirable position. 

4. Loss of employer's tsonfidenoe. 

5. Fear of opinions of others. 
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Most of these are really antitheses to remunerative 
incentives. 

Loss of Reward. — Little space need be devoted to the 
loss of a reward that has been promised. Naturally, 
if an employe has failed in his efforts to win a bonus or 
other form of remiineration, his mental attitude is not of a 
particularly pleasant variety. He is therefore spurred on 
not only by the positive desire to win the reward but also 
by the fear that he may not win it. It may be that the 
reward itself has no attraction for him personally, but 
that he may have planned some use for it and he is par- 
ticiilarly anxious not to forego his plan. 

Loss of Position* — ^The loss of a position, obviously, is 
a serious matter to most employes from the standpoints 
of income, loss of prestige, and ability to secure another 
position. Fear of discharge is, therefore, an impelling 
force of great importance in conducting an office. It seems 
needless to say that this weapon should be used wisely. 
Only in cases where an employe is imdeniably incompetent, 
or where the morale or discipline of a section of the office 
is threatened, is discharge of an employe justified. In 
the first case, it is a matter of dollars and cents as well as 
fairness to the competent employes receiving the same 
salary. In the second case, the more important factor of 
maintaining a smoothly operating organization comes into 
play. The discharge of an employe should never be de- 
cided upon during a mood of anger or disgust. The effect 
of discharging an employe is upon the rest of the force; 
theoretically the effect upon the employe is no longer of 
interest to the management. If the employe was dis- 
charged unfairly or without having been given a reasonable 
opportimity to demonstrate his capacity and willingness 
to conform to the written as well as unwritten laws of the 
office, the office manager's judgment and sense of fair- 
play are questioned. He loses the respect of his subordi- 
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nates and his control is weakened. On the other hand; 
if the action was unquestionably proper, it acts as an in- 
centive to the balance of the force through the agency 
of fear, which, however, only becomes active when the 
employes themselves recognize that the cause for such fear 
is supplied by themselves. 

Reduction in Ranks. — ^In government work, particularly 
in the army, navy and diplomatic corps, persons who have 
by some act displeased the powers in authority are often 
punished by being reduced in rank or assigned to some less 
responsible or desirable post. Their loyalty to their coimtry 
in most cases operates against a deterioration of their 
services. But in a business, those in authority constitute 
the business for which an employe works, so far as he is 
concerned. If the employe's spirit is broken, there is little 
sense of loyalty to help him regain it. He may continue to 
work because he is dependent upon his salary. He may 
even try hard to perform satisfactory work in his lower 
position, but this attempt is based upon a constant active 
fear that he may be reduced still further and finally be dis- 
charged. In the majority of cases the attitude is one of 
either expressed or lurking resentment toward employer 
and toward himself. In either case the atmosphere is 
murky and unhealthful. An employe who is dissatis- 
fied with his position is a liability. It is, therefore, imwise 
on the whole to resort to this form of punishment. The 
same statement applies to a reduction in salary, with or 
without change in position. 

Loss of Confidence. — A cogent incentive is furnished by 
a direct statement to an employe that he has shaken the 
confidence which his superior had in him, and that it is the 
employe's business to repair the damage by his future 
efforts. Such a statement, when it is fair and has been 
adequately demonstrated to the person at fault, has two 
results if the employe is desirable: first, it arouses a fear 
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of being held back in his progress by reason of his failure 
to accomplish the required performance; second, an intense 
desire to win back the destroyed confidence takes hold of 
him. The latter^ particularly is the condition of mind 
aimed at and the office manager would be wise to take ac- 
tive steps in that direction. An effective method some- 
times is to let the employe hear in an indirect way that his 
superior feels certain he will "make good" if he will try 
hard enough; the ability is present and only requires some 
effort to bring it out. 

Opinions of Others. — ^The antithesis of prestige is lack 
of or loss of prestige. A person who has risen to a position 
of responsibility feels the loss of that position more deeply 
than he might regard his failure to obtain it. Similarly, 
a person who has been given an assignment or has been 
set a goal to reach has in mind what others will think 
if he fails. Fear again enters here as the driving incentive. 

How to Draw the Line. — ^The discussion throughout this 
chapter indicates not only that incentives form one of the 
most important elements of modern management, but that 
they are all based upon a desire for something worth hav- 
ing — ^which may be tangible or intangible in character — 
or upon a fear of failing to obtain or of losing something 
that is desirable, or upon both desire and fear. Just where 
to stop employing incentives that are remunerative and 
where to begin using those that are in the form of punish- 
ment is a question which each executive must decide for 
himself, considering the conditions confronting him. 



CHAPTER XIV 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EM- 
PLOYE 

A Transitional Period in Business. — The rapid and far- 
reaching changes in the methods of doing business in the 
United States in recent years have had their effect upon 
the relationship between employer and employe. Among 
these changes those which stand out prominently in this 
connection are: the transition from individual ownership 
of a business to corporate ownership, wherein the manage- 
ment is responsible to a more or less large body of stock- 
holders for its conduct of the business; the change in ad- 
vertising and selling methods which to-day are dominated 
by an attempt to tell the truth convincingly and to avoid 
superlatives, as contrasted to the caveat emptor (let the 
buyer beware) principle in earlier days; the serious govern- 
mental attempts to eliminate unfair practices from business 
dealings; the more scientific attitude toward business or- 
ganization taken by those in positions of responsibility 
whose qualifications have been acquired by systematic 
training and study rather than handed down by inheritance; 
and, finally, the more enlightened imderstanding of the 
requirements and, at the same time, of the opportunities to 
advance their own social status which has come to the body 
of workers through our democratic system of education, 
which is available at little or no cost. 

The Democratic Spirit. — ^These symptoms of evolution, 
from what may be called the autocratic period of business 
to the period of democracy, may be regarded by students 
of history and of philosophy as concurrent with or flowing 
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out from the tremendous political changes which eventu- 
ally found their climax in the great world war and its re- 
sults. However that may be^ it is evident that, in the ad- 
ministration of business, hi^er ideals have supplanted 
the former narrow dollar-chasing ideals. And this is not 
inconsistent with the aim to make a business as profitable 
as possible; on the contrary, we have now discovered that 
larger profits and more stable profits are the inevitable 
result of these higher ideals, combined with the applica- 
tion of the scientific method of analysis and synthesis in 
conducting every part of a business. 

This book has accomplished its purpose if it has demon- 
strated the need for more scientific methods of procedure 
in dealing with every element of office organization and 
management. The mechanism, after all, is unimportant 
if the method of attacking each problem is right. Neither 
the size nor the character of the office shoiild affect this 
scientific attitude; the result of soimd analysis and syn- 
thesis woiild be merely a simpler and less costly mechanism 
in a small office than that which would be profitable in 
a large one. 

The Employe. — One of the elements of organization — 
and the most important of them — ^is the office employe. 
A well organized, properly trained, enthusiastic and loyal 
aggregation of employes is worth more than the physical 
assets on a balance sheet. In speaking of a well-known 
shipbuilding yard, which because of lack of proper organi- 
zation £md management of the personnel was in bad 
straights, someone said to a prominent government official 
that there was no reason why so modem and well-equipped 
a plant should not be producing ships rapidly and efficiently. 
The latter's reply was that he would rather not have the 
plant in preference to a high-powered and smoothly working 
organization of employes. They would build the plant fast 
enough, and then build the ships as well. 
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Under the old systems of management, the biggest miss- 
ing factor was a scientific analysis of the employe and his 
mental processes. There may have been the most pains- 
taking study of machinery and equipment, production 
processes and the like, but unless the worker were taken 
into the problem, it was only partially solved. Now 
that more intensively and, consequently, more scientifically 
accomplished results are the order of the day — especially 
with our eyes directed toward foreign markets — the worker 
has been brought into the problem very prominently. 

Two Premises. — Obviously, each individual employe 
cannot manage the business. Nor is it feasible that the em- 
ployes in the aggregate completely do so, except in so far as 
they may own shares of stock and thus have a voice in the 
selection of the directorate. There must be an adminis- 
trative head for the whole business, and subordinate admin- 
istrative heads for parts of the business. This much is 
clearly established in the worker's mind. On the other 
hand, there must be a rank and file of employes who per- 
form the individual operations which, combined, form the 
output of the entire business, both tangible product and 
intangible service. Also these employes rnust work to 
provide for their subsistence and luxuries. That, too, is 
definitely imderstood by them. 

The Big Problem. — ^As to these two fundamental prem- 
ises there is no real doubt on the part of the management 
or in the minds of the individual employe. The chief 
diflBiculty lies in determining what share of the proceeds re- 
sulting from the efforts of management and employes 
combined should go to the one, and what share should go to 
the other. This question is too much involved to discuss 
here, beyond what has already been said on the subject of 
salaries, bonuses, and the Uke, from the office standpoint 
which is the only phase of the problem in which we are 
here interested. 
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With the remuneration question theoretically disposed 
of in the preceding pages, there remam nevertheless other 
elements of importance to the employe in his relation with 
the management. These may be indicated as: his desire 
for happiness in his daily work which occupies so large a 
share of his life; confidence in the fair and human treatment 
of himself by the management; a natural desire for moral, 
mental and social growth. Any scheme of management 
which is not guided by these imder-the-surface mental 
inclinations is lacking to just that extent. 

Two Basic Factors. — The success of the human relation- 
ship in an office depends upon two factors: the office mana- 
ger and the mechanics he uses. As was pointed out in Chap- 
ter II most of the mental reactions to which employes are 
subject, are based upon the attitude of the man at the top. 
This in reality goes to the top of the business, but so far 
as the office employes are concerned it means their im- 
mediate superior. There is no room imder modem manage- 
ment for a man who ffies into a rage, pounds the table, 
and abuses his subordinates upon the slightest provo- 
cation. Nor is there room for the executive who coldly and 
immercifully, albeit calmly, takes advantage of the em- 
ploye at each opportunity. The most successful managers 
are those whose attitude, as previously explained, is ami- 
able yet firm, appreciative yet consistently critical, sym- 
pathetic yet business-like, liberal but not charitable, 
instructive but not patronizing. 

House Organs. — The mechanics to be employed are 
mainly dependent upon the circumstances and the 
ingenuity of the office manager. The entire discussion 
of organization and management in the preceding pages 
is directed partially toward bringing about a satisfactory 
relationship between management and employe. S9und 
organization, salaries, bonuses and the like all tend in this 
direction. 
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House organsi bulletinsi and public announcements are 
a fruitful agency in this connection. It is a human 
characteristic in people to like to see their names in print. 
Particularly where there is friction between branches or 
between departments can a simple monthly bulletin or 
^'newspaper" be used to good effect. There is no agency 
quite so convenient in keeping constantly before the 
employes the ideals of the organization and in bringing 
to the siuf ace human qualities which otherwise would 
remain suppressed. Through such a medium the president 
of the company can talk directly to the humblest worker. 
At the same time, the employes themselves are induced 
to contribute a record of their thoughts and their social 
activities. It is an ideal medium through which the office 
manager can express satisfaction with the work of certain 
departments or individuals, and through which he can call 
attention to wrong practices and the way to correct them. 
While the form and typography of any publication have 
a bearing upon its effectiveness, these are not vital factors 
in an internal house organ; and if the circulation is not 
large enough to warrant the expense of printing, an ordinary 
multigraphed or duplicated four- or eight-page sheet will do. 

Clubs, Etc. — Similarly, social clubs, savings clubs, study 
clubs, and the like, serve to introduce an esprit de corps 
that is desirable. Such efforts should be so directed 
that the initiative comes from the employes. A tactful 
executive can, by dropping a suggestion here and there, 
stimulate sufficient interest to start such projects going. 
In most cases it is necessary for the company to subsidize 
such effort, but this shoiild be done upon request and in 
an unobtrusive manner. In the same unapparent manner 
a watchful eye must be kept upon these activities to 
see that they do not get out of hand. 

"Welfare.** — In dealing with people, it is not imwise 
to keep in mind that there should be a time for play and 
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fun. When there is work to be done everyone concerned 
should, of course; seriously concentrate upon it. But 
the attitude of the employe toward the management 
is much more loyal and enthusiastic when the concern 
takes an interest ;in the lighter side of its employes' life 
by assisting in tiie arrangements for picnics, athletic 
contests, dramatic entertainments, and other forms of 
amusement. There is the added advantage of bringing 
the employes more closely together and of establishing 
a friendly spirit which rejQects favorably upon their daily 
work. These efforts, together with the provision for 
company restaurants and cafeterias, club houses, gym- 
nasiums, athletic fields, entertainment halls, libraries, 
etc., are generally classed imder the term "welfare work" 
and often placed under the supervision of a welfare manager. 
The term is misleading, at least when these things are 
consciously made part of the plan of management. The 
object is not to look after the welfare of the employe so 
much as it is to bring to bear upon the management prob- 
lem all the factors calctdated to make the employe a 
more enthusiastic, loyal, and happy worker. The concern 
is the chief beneficiary. 

Discipline. — ^But all these efforts should not be permitted 
to interfere with the discipline of the office. There should 
be no letting down of the bars because, during the previous 
evening, the office manager may have participated in a 
social affair arranged by some of his employes. The spirit 
of the office should be that of "business during business 
hours, play when it is time to play." 



CHAPTER XV 
ORDER AND BILLING SYSTEMS 

Standard Routine Methods. — The principles of organiza- 
tion and management discussed in the foregoing chapters 
have then- expression in many kinds of systems which have 
been designed for the handling of the various problems in 
different organizations, but which it would be impossible to 
describe within the covers of this volume. The manager 
must make application of these principles to the different 
phases of his individual problems. Nevertheless, there are 
certain kinds of work common to many organizations which 
demand similar systems with only minor modifications to 
suit the special requirements of the business under considera- 
tion. Just as accounting principles are applied in definite 
forms of practice, in about the same way, order, .billing, 
filing, and correspondence systems have been reduced 
to fairly standard methods. It is the piupose of this 
chapter to present several systems of handling billing 
and orders, because this is without doubt, the most im- 
portant routine to be determined in any commercial house 
which depends upon sales to customers. At the same 
time, a warning to the reader, that none of these systems 
could be used in its entirety, is in order. No two sets of 
circumstances can be exactly alike; moreover, because of 
the lack of space, these systems are described briefly 
with the omission of some of the detail of practice which 
is less important. 

A reference to the principles to be observed in establishing 
any routine process, given in Chapter VII, brings back 
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to mind that the nature of the problem to be solved by the 
system must be continually before the systematizes 
Therefore, before outlining the different kinds of order 
routine themselves, we will go back to set forth the nature 
of the problem, and also some general qualities that every 
order system should possess. 

General Requirements of an Order System. — Orders are 
the innocent looking blanks, filled with writing here and 
there, which the salesmen send in from the road, or which 
are received by mail in response to circulars and advertis- 
ing efforts of all kinds. A good deal of, money has been 
spent to secure them: salaries and travelling expenses of 
salesmen, the price of space for advertising, the expense of 
the sales and advertising departments in the office. 

An order is the first part of a contract between the firm 
and a customer, in which the customer agrees to receive 
certain merchandise in exchange for his money. Whether 
this contract is to be completed with profit to the firm 
often depends very largely upon the efficiency with which 
the order system works. 

Passing from this brief statement of the nature of orders, 
we come to the requirements that are thereby imposed on 
the routine process itself. We find that these factors are 
important in every order system : 



1. Accitbacy; This Rbquibbs: 

That goods called for be supplied 

That responsibility for every operation on an order be fixed 

That the record of the transaction be clear 

That special instructions of a customer be observed. 

It is attained by: 
Legibility of the order 
Few rewritings 
Simple and standard forms 
Necessary rechecking of work. 
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2. MnoMtJU OF Tucb: 

Attained by: 

Proper relationship between departments handling orders 
Routing orders 

Ckxmbination of f unotions by manifolding and other devices 
Elimination of unneoessary records and unnecessary checks 
Proper control of stock to prevent delays due to shortage 
Follow-up of orders. 

3. Minimum or Cost: 

Attained by: 
Simplicity of system 

Elimination of errors which cause expensive adjustments 
Factory methods of operation. 

4. Right Relationship with Cubtombrs: 

Attained by: 
Accuracy of system 

Acknowledgment of his order and its progress 
Methods easy to understand where he comes in- contact with 

them 
Attention to all special instructions or complaints. 

Relative Importance of Different Factors* — These points 
change in relative importance vnth the individual condi- 
tions of each system. For example, speed and low cost 
are essential in a mail order house, selling a large volume 
of small orders direct to the consumer. He sends his order 
when he needs the goods, watches every mail for his pack- 
age, and expects the same immediate service that he re- 
ceives from the proprietor of the small local store where he 
has bought goods at some time or other. If the average 
time of shipment of an order in such a house w^e a week, 
as is often the case with a wholesale house, there would be 
a deluge of inquiries. 

Three Typical Cases. — In order to illustrate the different 
kinds of routine resulting from the changing relative im- 
portance of the different factors outlined above, we will 
describe three typical order systems; the first, that of a 
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wholesale house sdling a stock article to the retail trade 
on credit, averaging 300 orders a day of an average value 
of $50 each; the second, a mail order house selling general 
merchandise to consumers on cash terms, averaging 2000 
ordws a day of an average value of $5 each; the third, a 
wholesale house manufacturing and selling special machin- 
ery, each piece made to specifications at the factory, averag- 
ing ten orders a day of a value each of $2000. 
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Fio. 26. 

In the description of the first system we have omitted 
the credit procedure, simply referring to the fact that orders 
are at one stage passed for credit. The credit procedure 
gives us a system within a system, requiring that the office 
manager and the credit manager make their routines dove- 
tail. The credit system itself in this case would be very 
similar to that indicated in Chapter VII. 

Stock Orders in a Wholesale Firm. — ^The orders of 
the first wholesale house come in, half from salesmen, half 
direct from dealers by mail. All are time-stamped by the 
mail opening clerks to show the exact time received by the 
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firm, and are passed immediately by messenger to the sales 
department. The assistant to the sales manager has been 
assigned to 0. K. the orders. He examines them to see that 
the salesman has not violated any selling conditions of 
the house, that they conform generally to sales plans and 
budgets; in the case of mail orders he sees that the cus- 
tomers are desirable, and that their orders include reason- 
able display material that will assist in the resale of the 
goods. If any special points are raised he will write his 
instructions covering these on the order, or on a memoran- 
dum attached to the order. The assistant sales manager 
passes the orders, signed with his initials, to the order 
department. 

Enters and Checks. — Here orders are numbered with a 
serial numbering machine, and entered by niunber in a 
daily entry book. Prices are checked, names and ad- 
dresses verified, and a few simple figures compiled for the 
sales department as to the kind and volume of business. 

All mail orders must be rewritten on the office order 
blanks. The salesmen are required to write their customers' 
orders on a simiUar blank, which eliminates the necessity 
of rewriting 50 per cent, of the orders, and eliminates also 
the possibiUty of error in recopying the salesmen's orders 
on a different order blank. 

The head order clerk now examines all orders, and passes 
them to the credit department, whence they are returned 
to the order department after they have been passed for 
credit. 

Due to the rapid expansion of its sales a condition exists 
in this business under which sales are usually in advance 
of goods available for inunediate shipment, resulting in 
part shipments and back-orders. At one time a copy 
was made of the unshipped part of the order, which was 
then treated as a new order. The extra work caused by 
this method was done away with by a redesigning of the 
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order form to allow for three shipments on an order from the 
first f onn. 

When the order is returned from the credit department, 
the head order clerk marks goods to be shipped. 

For this purpose an exact schedule of stock available 
is kept in the order department^ from which is deducted 
any stock called for on orders that are marked for shipment. 
Any items not to be shipped are marked ^'B. 0/' (back- 
order). Earlier orders are given preference in shipment. 
Orders held for later shipment are filed in a special file 
under the supervision of the head order clerk, who pulls 
them out for shipment as additional stock is received. 

Orders are totalled as to accuracy of figures on a cal- 
culating machine, the postage charges added according 
to a standard schedule which gives the wei^ts of the 
different models of goods (express shipments are sent 
collect), and the orders are passed to the billing clerk, 
who writes the bills on multifold forms. 

The bill or invoice, used by this firm, is a combination 
bill, stock order, and packing slip, as well as the source 
of all records made of business shipped. A flat-bed fan: 
fold billing machine is used which makes these copies- 

1. Orig;inal Invoice for Customer. 

2. Origihal Packing Labd. 

3. Packing Slip for Package. 

4 Duplicate Packing Slip for Stock Room. 

5. Combination Ord^vfilling and Ledger Record (copy of the invoice). 

6. Copy of the Invoice for Statistical Records. 

7. Copy of the Invoice for Sales Department and Salesman. 

Filling and Packing Orders. — These are made at one 
time from the first or second or third colimm of the order, 
depending on whether the shipment is an original or a 
backK>rder. They are carefully checked as to copying 
with the original order. I^bel, packing slip, and order* 
filling copy of the invoice are sent to the shipping depart- 
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meat j the renuuning copies filed in the holding file of the 
order department. Here the stock clerk picks the goods 
from the copy of the invoice, sends the goods with the label 
and two copies of the packing slip to the packers, who 
enter the goods shipped on both copies, enclose one, paste 
on the label, and send the second packing slip back to the 
stock clerk who is holding the order-filling copy. The 
two are compared to see that they agree, indicating that 
there has been no error in filling or packing the goods. 

Sending Out Xnvoices. — The order slip is returned to the 
order clerk, who matches it with the order and invoice 
copies holding, dates all copies with a dating stamp, 
sends the original invoice to the customer by mail, and 
distributes the office copies to the proper departments. 

This system of manifold copies illustrates how many pur« 
poses can be served by a combination of operations into a 
single one, which, of course, saves time, money and errors. 

Filing Orders. — ^If all the goods called for on an order 
have now been shipped, the order is sent to the central 
filing department, and filed. This concern has many 
repeat orders. Because it is desirable to file all of them 
together, an alphabetical file is kept in which all the orders 
from a customer are filed together, with that of the latest 
date on top. 

Routing Orders. — ^An office manager will often be per- 
plexed by the fact that, although he has a simple routine, 
it seems to take an incredible time for orders to pass through 
the system. Again, if the sales manager instructs that a 
certain order be put through promptly for special reasons, 
there seems to be no way of accomplishing this, except 
to take such an order personally through the different 
departments to see that it does not become ''stuck.'' 
The chief reason for this condition is poor or no scheduling 
of work. The one in operation in this organization was 
very simple and effective. 
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The head order clerk, credit maji, and sales manager, 
passed completed work on the desks of every cl^k to the 
next desk every hour. In giving out work, each would 
give what was estimated as an hour's work for each clerk. 
If any desk became congested with work that had remained 
on it for more than one hour, the clerk performing that 
operation reported to his department head. At important 
I)oint8, the time received was marked on the schedule 
blank on the back of the order. According to this system, 
an order could not be held more than one hour at any 
operation. A total of these operations would give a 
time of less than one day for filling any order not held 
for credit reasons. 

Following Up Orders. — ^As orders are returned as passed 
for credit, a check is put in the credit column of the entry 
book, opposite the number of the order. When the order 
is shipped a check is made in the ^'shipped'' colunm; 
if it is put in the backK>rder file for entire or part shipment 
it is so indicated. 

On Monday of each week, any orders which the record 
shows have been held up too long are followed up to hurry 
shipment if it is possible. 

The copies of the invoices held until goods are shipped 
are a follow-up of the stock and shipping department. 
It is considered a part of the function of the order depart- 
ment to see that all orders, in its own as well as in other 
departments, are promptly shipped. The entry book 
with an alphabetical card cross index enables the order 
clerk to locate any order called for during its routine. 

This whole process will be made clearer by a study of 
the three forms used in its operation: 

Order Form. 

Combination Invoice Forms. 

Entry Book. 
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The Mail Order House. — Although the above-described 
system is not elaborate, it must be still simpler and less 
expensive for a mail 'order house. One feature of the 
orders themselves makes it less complicated, namely that 
money accompanies all orders, or if not is written for and 
obtained before the order is put into the routine. There 
is, therefore, no credit process. Moreover, stock niunbers 
and prices are usually indicated by the customer in ordering, 
and he will often use the special order blank from the back 
of the mail order catalogue. 

Receiving the Order. — Orders are received by the mail 
order department, and the money received with them 
marked on the top of the customer's letter, while the money 
itself is sent to the cashier. 

The next operation is entering the order. A card and a 
shipping label are written together for each order. The 
shipping label gives name and address, route. In ad- 
dition the card gives the date and amount of the order. 
The cards are filed alphabetically and geographically; 
in filing where a card already appears for a customer, a 
second entry is made on this card giving the information, 
and the new card is destroyed. This entry file constitutes 
the record of orders received and takes the place of the file 
of shipped orders in the foregoing system. It can readily 
be seen that it would not be feasible to keep a file large 
enough for two thousand new orders to be added every 
day. 

Another saving is made in this system because the orders 
are not copied. They go direct as they have been received 
to the next set of clerks whose duty it is to read and prepare 
for shipment. Stock numbers are supplied and prices 
checked. The order is then pasted on a colored sheet 
of paper, different colors being used for freight, parcels 
post, and express. The shipping label is enclosed in an 
envelope. If there are more than one class of item on an 
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order, indicating that it must be filled from more than one 
stock room^ additional colored sheets are used, the order 
is cut into pieces^ and the different items, with the customer's 
name, pasted on these different slips. Most important 
of all, the order is scheduled. The order, or the various 
parts of a multiple order, and the shipping label are marked 
with a time stamp, giving the exact time that all parts 
of the order are to be packed, in the shipping room. The 
label is sent direct to the shipping room, the orders to the 
different stock rooms. Orders are despatched from the 
various stock rooms to the packing room by chutes. 
As they reach the floor, they are sorted into baskets ac- 
cording to the time for packing, and sent in these baskets 
to different sections of the packing department. (At the 
time indicated the package passes before the packer on a 
moving belt, is packed and sent out of the house.) A 
multiple order is assembled in one basket, and, of course, 
all parts of it packed together. The checked copy of the 
customer's <H*der is enclosed in his package. 

This system keeps a very large volume of work flowing 
steadily and without any loss of time through a large 
organization that is spread over several floors, with many 
thousand items of stock, and himdreds of clerks. As 
worked out by this house, it seems very simple, yet it 
required very careful study to determine how much time 
an order would require for each operation, and to move 
the work straight through without any hold-up. It is not 
a method that could be used without such preparation. 

A Second Mail Order System. — ^Another mail order 
house, selling only a few items of stock to about 1200 
customers each day, types for each order a combination 
label and stock-room record, with a carbon slip which serves 
as a file record after the goods have been shipped. These 
slips are destroyed after three months. This system is 
possible here because all goods are picked in the same stock 
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room, the orders call only for a few items^ which makes 
it a short task to write them on the bottom of the packing 
slip, and a record is then available which shows exactly 
what articles have been shipped. 

In comparing the system of the mail-order houses with 
that of the wholesale house for the handling of its mail 
orders, we notice that the chief simplification of the mail 
order house, is in eliminating the writing of an office order. 
In the one case, the customer's original order is used; in 
the other, a copy of the label is the record of the filling of 
the order. In the case of the wholesale house, each mail 
order is copied on the office order form, and whatever 
part of it is shipped is again copied on the invoice form. 
The cash feature of the mail order does away with the ledger 
copies of the invoice for posting, and with the necessity 
for filing the order itself until any possible question re- 
garding the accoimt has been settled. 

On the opposite page are given the forms of the second 
mail order house. A study of these will bring the reader 
to the conclusion that, although the system is a shorter one, 
still the work of checking the order, and of making sure 
that the right goods are sent and that the work is accurate, 
has in no wise been dispensed with. 

Special Factory Orders. — ^Both of the preceding problems 
have dealt with a fairly large volume of orders. We now 
come to the case of an engineering house, which handles 
ten orders a day, each of which is a special factory job. 
Immediately the proposition changes from one in which the 
same operation is performed hundreds of times, into 
one where it is performed only a few times a day. The 
clerk who handles the incoming orders will probably write 
them, bill them, and file them. The value of the orders 
allows of a larg^ office expense, which will still be but a 
fraction of one per cent, of the value of the order; while the 
^act that the work is technical, and that an error in copying 
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it mig^t oause an error in the construction of the machine 
at the factory, demands accuracy and intelligence in 
every operation on the order. 

As soon as the orders are received^ the order clerk gives 
each o( them a number^ and indexes it in an alphabetical 
card file. A special folder is made out, with the name of 
the customer and the order number on the outside of it, 
which is designed to hold all correspondence and data con- 
cerning the order, as well as the order itself. There will 
be plans, estimates, etc., wliich must be kept associated 
with the order. 

m 

Figuring the Specifications of the Order. — ^The orders 
are now passed to the sales manager, to whom the order 
clerk reports. The assistant sales manager is an engineer, 
whose work it is to draw up the specifications and figure 
the sales price on every machine. Before doing this, 
however, he passes the orders to the credit manager to 
see if they are all acceptable for credit. To assist the 
credit man in determining this, he gives him an estimate 
sheet with the approximate value of the order. The sales 
manager also approves the orders as being acceptable. 
After this estimate has been approved, the assistant sales 
manager draws up detailed factory specifications on a 
sheet designed for this purpose. He dictates any special 
instructions that will be required by the factory to make 
up the machine. 

Typing the Order. — Both specifications and instructions 
«re passed to the order clerk who then typewrites the order, 
making these copies: 

Original for the factory. 

Copy for the factory files. 

Copy for the factory cost clerk. 

Copy as factory shipping notice. 

Cbpy for the ofSoe files (in customer's folder). 

Copy for the customer. 
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This copying is carefully checked by the assistant sales 
and the sales manager. The customer's copy is mailed 
to him. In case the sales manager wishes to wait for 
his confirmation, the other copies will be retained in the 
customer's folder. 

As soon as his reply is received, the copies of the order 
are released. One is put in the customer's files, one sent 
to the factory cost clerk, who will figure the cost of the job 
after it has been completed for the accounting department, 
and three are sent to the factory. One of these is the fac- 
tory order, one the reference file copy, one the shipping notice 
which is sent back to the order clerk after shipment has 
been made, and which gives packing data such as case nimi- 
bers, method of shipment, etc., and to which the bills of 
lading are attached. 

Billing the Order. — The order clerk makes the bill from 
this shipping notice, two copies for the customer (one for 
checking the shipment), a copy for the accounts receivable 
ledger, one for the sales book. The shipping notice is in- 
serted in the customer's file which is then closed. 

The factory acknowledges every order received by it, 
and gives a date when it will be completed. This informa- 
tion is passed on to the customer by the assistant sales 
manager, while the order clerk follows up the factory if 
shipping notice has not been received by the date promised 
in their letter. All correspondence regarding the order bears 
the order number and is filed in the order folder. 

The question may be asked in regard to this systeii^ 
why the invoices are not made out at the time the order is 
written. The reason is that the invoice must bear case 
numbers, and special shipping data, and perhaps special 
data that the factory will add. Moreover, it would not be 
desirable to bill so far in advance of shipment, factory 
orders requiring at least a month to make up. 

Other Systems. — ^We have not by any means exhatisted 
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the typical illustrations of order systems^ Firms doing 
an export business must have their forms made up to meet 
the very special export requirements, and mills shipping 
bales of goods need special packing dips from which to bill. 
The descriptions given here are probably sufficient to make 
the reader realize that he will do well to study his own spe- 
cial problem first, and besides that, to study also in actual 
operation the systems of other firms whose goods and cus- 
tomers resemble his own. 

Much could imdoubtedly be done to the benefit of all 
business houses, if efforts were made to standardize practice 
along these lines, in the same way that the export houses 
have pretty well standardized the documents and their form 
for foreign shipments. At least, any firm which is estab- 
lishing a new system should be familiar with the most en- 
lightened methods to adapt to its own needs. That does 
not finish the job. After the system has been installed, 
it should have constant attention; small perfections should 
be made, little sources of trouble eliminated, and the extent 
to which each part of it fulfiUs the purpose for which it was 
intended should be determined. There are many partly 
unsuccessful systems in practice, which seemed perfectly 
right in theory and whose originators have paid no atten- 
tion to them after installation. The result has been that 
operations are retained which have failed to function, and 
which no one will change because they are, although ap- 
parently useless, a part of the "system." 



CHAPTER XVI 
FILING SYSTEMS 

A larger nuinber of illustrations in the previous chapter 
would have emphasized more strongly the fact that the 
executive, who is confronted with the task of working out 
an order routine for his office, must know and apply the 
fundamental principles, and that current good practice 
will assist him only with illustrations of ways in which others 
have worked out these principles. He cannot find a system 
ready made, because his own particular business will pre- 
sent special problems. 

Standard Filing Methods.— When we come to the sub- 
ject of filing, however, we find definite systems and rules 
of procedure. The growth of large business organizations, 
in which definite records must be substituted for someone's 
memory of the location of important papers, has developed 
complete systems of filing, and their introduction into 
business houses through special courses in business schools 
and colleges, and through the sale of standard equipment 
and systems by office-furniture and supply houses. Much 
has been borrowed and adapted to business needs of the 
excdilent library practice of filing and indexing. 

In the light of their own experience with filing systems, 
many of otur readers will be surprised at the statement that 
there are definite business filing methods. The majority 
of business houses have not yet given this subject the at- 
tention it deserves. The attitude too often is that an office 
boy or a typist can dp the filing in spare moments; it is too 
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trivial a matter for an executive to bother ^th; 
the additional reason that the executive in question will 
probably admit that the subject is one to which he has 
given no study, and of which he knows very little. 

As a result of this inattention many offices are familiar 
with the confusion that arises on frequent occasions when 
executives ask for important papers that cannot be found 
in the files. The work of the office stops, papers are pulled 
from desks or ffie drawers imtil the missing papers are found, 
or until all hope is abandoned. A succession of these oc- 
currences usually leads to the decision on the part of the 
manager that something must be done about the files. 
The real remedy lies in a study of filing systems and equip- 
ment, the installation of the right system or combination 
of systems, and the employment of a trained ffie clerk in 
place of the $8 boy or ^L 

On the other hand, some office managers may have 
reason to complain of too much filing system, because they 
have installed elaborate systems wluch still fail to locate 
papers, while the labor and expense involved in keeping 
them seem unwarranted. This condition may arise from 
either of two mistakes: that of going from the extreme of 
no system to too much system without a complete analysis 
of the results to be accomplished; and, secondly, the mis- 
take of working a system out of one's own mind, without 
a study of the systems in operation in progressive offices. 

In any case, ^e proper solution of the filing question 
will contribute as much to the general welfare of any office as 
will imy other one improvement, because all individuals 
and departments are effected by it. 

The Ftmctions of a Filing System. — ^Filing systems have 
two important functions: 

1. To relieve executives and employes of the necessity 
of keeping in or on their desks letters and papers to which 
they may refer at some future time. 

Id 
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2. To keep, these papers systematically and safely in such 
a way that they can be produced definitely and quickly. 

No Desk Drawer Files. — The first step is to get all 
papers out of desks and private drawers. The evils of 
having papers kept individually are many. Other clerks 
or executives may need such papers, and be unable to dis- 
cover who is holding them; a letter coming into the office re- 
ferring to previous correspondence cannot be associated 
with it; letters unattended to can be filed away with closed 
matters without the fact being discovered by the manager; 
each individual files his papers unsystematically, wasting 
time in both filing and finding them, clogging his desk, 
and distracting his attention from the day^s work; finally 
if he should leave the organization or if he finds too many 
papers accumulating he will destroy those that he judges 
non-essential. Later his judgment may be found to have 
been very poor. 

Even executives should keep only purely personal 
matters. The argument that material is too important 
to send to the filing department should be met, not by 
having each executive keep such papers in his desk, but 
by establishing a confidential file in charge of a special 
clerk. 

Central or Departmental Files. — ^Following the con- 
clusion that material is not to be kept in desks and small 
private filing systems, comes the question as to whether 
all material should be kept in a central file. Many offices 
have a central filing room, others have departmental files, 
still others have central files for some kinds of material, 
departmental for others. Whenever a central file does 
not defeat other pmrposes it is desirable; it provides stand- 
ard equipment, and methods, one location only for material, 
and definite responsibility on the part of all individuals in 
the office for sending material to the central files, and on 
the part of the file clerks for filing and finding it. AU 
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general correspondence, interior office correspondence, 
and material of a like nature, which will be distributed to 
all departments for action, and afterward referred to from 
time to time by any of several departments, belong in the 
central files« On the other hand, material that is referred 
to constantly or exclusively by one department, such as 
customer ledger cards in the collection department, or 
paid vouchers in the accounting department, should be 
kept in those departments, because the central files are 
too far away, and the filing of the material is a part of the 
current routine work of the clerks in the department. 

Nevertheless, even when department files are needed, 
they should be planned definitely as part of the general 
office filing system. In addition, files in different depart- 
ments can be made to supplement each other: an alpha- 
betical file for shipped orders will have a valuable cross- 
reference if sales record cards of customers are filed 
geographically, and vouchers filed niunerically, if paid bills 
are filed alphabetically. The whole question is one to be 
worked out centrally by the office manager or the Division 
of Standards, the files to be centralized as far as possible 
in one place, unless some departmental files are needed for 
special classes of material. In either case individuals 
must not be allowed to keep papers in their desks or private 
files. 

The first step in the installation of the filing system itself 
should be a canvass of the work of the different depart- 
ments, and an analysis of the papers that pass over the 
different desks and of the contents of the present files. 
A schedule can then be made of the material that should 
be kept, and of the individuals that must use it, and a 
decision reached as to where each kind of material is to be 
kept, whether in central or in departmental files. At this 
point the caution is timely that material that is easily 
dispensable should not be filed. It is easiest to file every- 
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thing. Of course necessaxy papers must be kept, and 
nothing destroyed without a sound decision that it will 
not be asked for. This provides for the requirements 
of the first function of a filing system : the taking of papers 
from individuals and centralizing the filing in one or sev- 
eral places. The second function, that of finding them 
definitely and quickly, depends upon the system of filing 
adopted in each case, and its intelligent operation by 
competent clerks. « 

When the system is being selected that will produce the 
papers most surely when they are needed, the matter of 
expense must have some influence, especially where there 
is a great mass of material to be filed, in which case a 
more expensive system might have to be set aside for one 
not so infallible, but sufficiently satisfactory, and cheaper 
to operate. 

Six Systems of Filing. — There are six main systems of 
filing: 

1. Alphabetic. 

2. Numeric. 

3. Combined alphabetic and numeric. 

4. Geographic. 

5. Chronologic. 

6. Subject or Data files. 

Alphabetic Files. — The alphabetical system is the sim- 
plest and most commonly used. It varies in degrees of 
complication from a system that has 26 guides, one for 
each letter of the alphabet, to a system that has 400 
guides for the alphabet. That is, instead of filing all names 
beginning with A behind a single guide, those beginning 
with Aa have one guide, those beginning with Ab another 
and so forth. The ntmiber of divisions in the system de- 
pends on the niunber of papers to be filed. The advantages 
of the alphabetical system are: (1) there is only one place 
for eeoh paper filed, (2) filing can be done very quk)kly, 
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(3) no index of any kind besides the file is required, (4) 
the alphabetical method of filing is the best known and 
most natural to every one, because it is used in libraries, 
telephone books, directories, and so forth. The disad- 
vantages of this system, which are not important, are: 
(1) that it is not always clear whether a letter should be 
filed under the name of an individual or his company 
(confusion here will result in oi)ening two files for the same 
customer), and (2) that no matter how many guides are 
in the system, it is inevitable that some places in the file 
will be undesirably crowded. This can be overcome in the 
following way: where a common name like Brown occurs, 
a special guide can be inserted for the name Brown, with 
alphabetical guides behind it according to first name. 
(3) If a paper is misfiled there is no cross-reference to it. 
During the installation of an alphabetical system, the 
number of guides to be used should be carefuUy studied; 
a decision must be made as to whether folders will be needed 
behind the guides or whether the material will be filed be- 
tween them without folders; whether a folder will be oi)ened 
for each customer, or a general folder used for the corre- 
spondence of all customers behind each guide; whether 
the letters to each customer will be attached to previous 
letters which are answered. 

In one concern doing business with about 15,000 small 
retail customers, where correspondence was relatively un- 
important and infrequent, both shipped orders and cor- 
reepondence were filed in a 200-division alphabetical 
system. For the orders an individual folder was opened 
for each customer, as soon as his file consisted of eight or 
more orders; for customers with fewer orders a general folder 
was used, in which the orders for each customer were filed 
togeth^« Back of the guide the individual folders came 
first, the general last. If the file clerk in fiiling an order 
found no individual folder, the order went into the general 
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folder. Supposing that the guides are arranged to dis- 
tribute the orders evenly, 200 guides for 15,000 customers 
would mean 75 customers behind each guide, which would 
probably be too manyi showing that a 300- or 400-alphar- 
betical division should be used. 

For the correspondence, fewer individual folders were 
used, opened only for the largest customers, and in the 
general folders correspondence was filed by date, with- 
out an attempt to associate the letters of the different 
correspondents. 

The letters and orders were filed separately from each 
other because the orders were more important, were 
referred to more often, preserved longer, and necessarily 
filed more closely. In referring to an order, correspondence 
was not often required as weU. * 

The arrangement in the city telephone book was fol- 
lowed, which is particularly helpful in settling such points 
as the order of Mc and Mac names, handling of abbrevia- 
tions, etc. Cross-reference slips were used where a letter 
or an order had two names either of which might be referred 
to, especially where goods were bought by one concern 
and shipped to another. 

Numeric Files. — ^Under this system each correspondent 
is assigned a niunber arbitrarily. If a letter from John 
Jones is received for the first time he will have no previous 
niunber and the next number in order will be assigned 
to him. This niunber will be placed on his correspondence 
and all future correspondence sent to or received from him 
will bear this number. An index card, preferably 3X5 
inches in size, usually numbered in advance, is filled in 
with the name and address of Mr. Jones. The card is 
then filed alphabetically in an index box or drawer. The 
paper is put in a folder which bears Mr. Jones's number, 
and the folder is filed in numerical order, which throws 
out all other order. For example, if Mr. Jones's number 
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is 320; the number before him is 319, but his name may be 
Walters. The advantages of this system are that it throws 
all of the material from one customer or correspondent 
into the same folder, and that it is easier to file numerically 
than in any other way. These advantages, however, are 
offset by the disadvantage of having to make out and after- 
ward look up the alphabetical index whenever cor- 
respondence is desired; that is, there are two files to keep 
and two systems instead of one. Material cannot be 
found in the files without previous reference to the index. 
All the mistakes common to an alphabetical file may occur 
in this index. 

The mail-opening clerk may keep the index cards and 
assign the numbers to the correspondents as the mail is 
read. In such a case the typist in answering the letter 
puts the. file letter on the answer. Then when the letters 
reach the file clerk the filing is very automatic and easy. 

For a concern handling correspondence from a large 
number of miscellaneous customers, the system is not good 
because so many numbers are opened that are used in- 
frequently, and the number of index cards becomes very 
large, unless certain numbers are reserved for miscellaneous 
correspondents and numbers opened only for regular ones. 
For a large number of individuals the labor of making 
out the folders with names and numbers in addition to the 
index cards would be expensive. 

The numeric system is useful in an oflSce where customers 
buy only once, for example, a course of instruction. In that 
case the file niunber would refer to correspondence files, 
collection files, files of course material and literature, ship- 
ping files, etc. One index would serve them all. 

One concern uses this system for its comparatively 
few large customers, all of whom are frequent cor- 
respondents. All papers, orders, etc., from these customers 
are niunbered with their number and sent to these files. 
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An even more valuable purpose is served in the case of 
a large bujdng organization which places orders with about 
500 vendors; these orders are very important and must be 
carefully indexed* The fact that 60 orders may go to one 
vendor does not mean that these orders should be filed 
together. On the contrary, each is a separate trans- 
action with correspondence regarding it, invoices to be 
passed on it, etc. The orders usually call for shipments 
at different times, and go out of and into the files 
often. An alphabetical index is kept of them, and a card 
for each order; a list of the numbers with the names is 
made out as orders are placed, and the orders themselves 
filed numerically. In tlus instance no other system would 
be as satisfactory. 

Combined Alphabetical and Numeric System. — ^It is 
easy to file numerically, but easy to find alphabetically. 
To combine the two features in a filing system has long 
been the aim of filling experts. One filing-equipment house 
has finally evolved a combination of the two. 

An alphabetic series is divided into a given number of 
parts, say forty (more for a larger file), to which numbers 
are assigned in consecutive order, these numbers repr^ 
senting the main divisions of the file. Each division is 
subdivided into ten firm- or last-name divisions. For 
example, Br might be one of the divisions under the number 
5. All names beginning with the letters Br as Brown, Brett, 
Braggart, Bristow, are filed in this division. The first 
firm name will then govern the second figure in the number. 
Brentano's has no additional firm name. Accordingly, 
the figure in addition to the figure 5 would be assigned. 

All the other names of concerns or subjects without 
firm names, if there should be any, would be filed in the same 
division 60, but in alphabetical order. Adam Brown, 
on the other hand, would be filed in division 51, inasmuch 
as Adam begins with the letter A. David Brooks would 
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be filed in divisioQ 53^ the D of the name being assigned 
to the third subdivision under 5. Names b^inning with 
Ca might be filed imder the primary division 6, thus, 
Adam Carter's correspondence would be filed imder 61. 

The following is, perhaps, a more graphic illustration 
of the system : - 



Alphabet 


Numerio 
equivalant 


N»in« 




Br 


5 


Brentano's 


By arbitrary diTiaon of an 
alphabetical teries. 




50 


Brown & Co. 


Secondary division governed by 
the "&" 




51 


Allen Brown 


Secondary division " 1 " gov- 
erned by the first or "Chris- 
tian" name, division A and B. 




52 


Curtis Brandon 


Secondary division **2** gov- 
erned by the first name, 








division 2. 



The filing clerks soon become accustomed to look for 
the number of the primary and secondary divisions. If, 
for example, the correspondence with Allen Brown should 
be filed before the correspondence with Brown & Company, 
the error would be immediately noticed, inasmuch as the 
folder numbered 51 preceding the number 50 is obviously 
misplaced. Throughout the alphabet the first names take 
the same numbers, which makes them easy to memorize. 

The disadvantages of this system are : 

1. The last names are thrown into different divisions out of their 
osad alphabetical order to which we are accustomed; for example, 
Brown & Company under 50, Allen Brower under 61, Curtis Browning 
under 52, whereas we naturally expect all the Browns to be together. 

2. If the first name is omitted in filing or is not known in looking 
up correspondence it must be found before correct division can be 
determined. 

3. Before being filed material must be coded with the division 
number. 
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4. Names such as New York Baking Powder, Western Electric, etc., 
are hard to classify. 

The advantages are: 

1. The scheme of division distributes material evenly. 

2. The number feature makes filing easy and shows up errors. 

Another alphabetic-numeric system has alphabetical 
guides according to the last name onlyj each of which has 
a certain number. This number is put on correspondence 
before filing, and the individual folders with the same 
number are filed behind the guide alphabetically. This 
system has the feature of easy numerical filling, but here 
again material must be coded before it is filed. If material 
is taken from the file for reference, the number on it throws 
it back easily into its right place under any numeric system, 
which is a great advantage. 

Geographical Filing. — ^A geographical system of filing 
has a separate section in the files for each state. Within 
each section matter is filed alphabetically by the name of 
the town in which the correspondent lives. If there are 
several correspondents in one town, their correspondence is 
filed in alphabetical order vdth respect to that town. This 
throws them in the following order: 

John Jones, Asheville, Tennessee. 
Henry Town, Asheville, Tennessee. 
Joe Bates, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The advantages of this system are important. It throws 
the material into small divisions, which make it easy to find, 
the imit of filing being the town in which there are not usu*- 
ally more than six or eight correspondents or customers. In 
large cities, where there are many correspondents, a set of 
alphabetical guides can be inserted behind the city guide. If 
a man's name is not known, or not accurately given, the town 
in which he is located is usually known or can be found. It 
is more difficult to file incorrectly under this system than 
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under an alphabetical system. It is much easier to make 
a mistake in filing by letter than in filing by town. 

In one case a firm filed its ledger cards under a very fine , 
alphabetical system with many divisions. Under each 
letter of the alphabet they had many accounts^ causing 
the ledger clerks frequently to open new cards for customers 
who already had cards in some part of the file, or to post 
accoimts to the wrong customer where two names were 
very much alike and easily confused. A geographic system 
was substituted and this difficulty disappeared, because 
it was easy to locate the proper cards for posting under the 
towns. 

In a selling organization such a system, if used for filing 
records of business, shows the amoimt of business done in 
each state or section of a state. Such information can be 
useful in many ways, such as routing salesmen, circularizing 
certain parts of a state that are weak, and so forth. 

The chief disadvantage of this system is that it is the 
most difi&cult way of filing, because the material to be filed 
must be sorted first by state, then by town, and then by 
customer's name. For this reason it is not used very 
frequently for a large volume of correspondence. 

Chronological Filing. — ^Under the chronological system 
of filing, material is filed according to date. This system 
has largely disappeared and is used only in cases where the 
date is the most important feature of the paper and name 
and address are unimportant. Paid cash vouchers which 
are supported by entries in a cash book will probably 
be called for by date. There is, however, a chronolo^cal 
element in numerical, or alphabetical filing in that, in each 
division of the file, papers are arranged chronologically 
those of the latest date on top. 

Central Tickler.— There is one small filing system with 
a chronological arrangement that will be found extremely 
usefiil in any office. That is a tickler system that is lo- 
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cated centrally and operates as f oUows : Certain executives 
or employes should have some method of remembering 
that certain things must be done on a definite future date. 
The president of the company may want certain statistics 
on the 12th of the month in order to make his report to 
the directors meeting on the 15th : the manager of the adver- 
tising department may decide in January he will send 
out certain circular matter in July. A thousand matters 
may come up in the meantime to prevent them from rem^n- 
bering these things. Under the central tickler system an 
executive may mark on any paper "CT July 1" and send 
the paper to the filing department. On July 1st, as though 
by magic, it will appear on his desk for his attention with* 
out any further thought on his part in the meantime. 

This is accomplished in a very simple way. A section 
of the file is set apart for all such papers, which section has 
a guide for each day of the month and each month of the 
year. The guides for the days of the month are arranged 
behind the guide for the current month, the other monthly 
guides behind them. If a paper comes to the file marked 
"July 1st" in the month of January, it is placed behind 
the montixly guide marked July. If a paper comes marked 
January 15th, it is put behind the guide marked ''15.'' 
At the beginning of each month the papers which have 
been placed behind the monthly guide a^e placed behind 
the daily guides. Each morning the file clerk takes out 
and distributes all papers requiring attention on that day. 
Whenever the file clerk puts into the central tickler a 
paper which has a place in the regular file, she puts a cross 
reference slip in the regular file referring to the tickler. 

Card Files. — In the chapter on handling orders we men- 
tioned that the mail order house, instead of keeping its 
thousands of orders of aU shapes and sizes, prepared a 
card for each customer on which was entered a record of 
sales. A ledger system also usually consists of a card or 
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page in a loose-leaf book for each customer giving all 
charges and credits made on his account. This sho^v^s at a 
glance the present status of his credit transactions with 
the house. In this case, however, copies of the bills are 
filed to support the ledger entries in case of any dispute. 
The advantages of transferring information to cards to 
replace or supplement the filing of the original documents 
are: 

1. Cards take much less space. 

2. Cards cover transactions over a long period, the accumulation of 
which at one place is very valuable for reference. 

3. Cards are uniform in size, heavier in weight, and file more easily. 

The disadvantages, on the other hand, are the time taken 
for transferring the information, and the possibility that 
the transfer may be inaccurate or cannot be complete 
enough to do away with the original papers. Nevertheless, 
in every oflice there will be cases where it is advisable to 
install some card records, a part of the filing problem that 
should not be overlooked. 

Subject or Data Files. — ^The old way of running a 
business by common sense and intuition is passing. More 
and more insistence is placed on scientific and organized 
methods. Careful study of all phases of industry is made, 
data of all kinds are gathered, and standard methods and 
procedures are being worked out. The larger the concern, 
the more widespread its operations, and the less the de- 
pendence on one man who is proprietor, memory, judge on 
all questions, the more important it becomes to have some 
way of preserving the written record of studies and achieve- 
ments of both the business itself and of outside related 
businesses. 

The accumulating and keeping of papers, pamphlets, 
or books containing important information for the use 
of the executives of a business, is not simple filing but a real 
library probl^n. The realization of this fact has taken 
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many librarians from our public libraries into large business 
institutions where they handle special business libraries 
and special subject files, work where their library technique 
becomes extremely valuable. 

With no other filing methods than the ones we have 
described in the preceding pages, there is no place to file 
material that is important, not because t)f its writer but 
because of its subject maUer. If an executive has made a 
study of some new system and collected several folders of 
material on it, the filing department can only dissociate 
that material, if by different writers and file it under their 
names, or file it as if the subject given it by him were a 
name. So that if the subject be Accident Insurance it 
goes under Ac, either in the regular alphabetical correspond- 
ence file or in a special alphabetical subject file. The 
disadvantage of putting it in the regular file is that it is 
more important than the correspondence and should not be 
destroyed where the correspondence is; also if the writer 
of the report subsequently asks for the insurance folder, 
forgetting its exact title the file clerk will look under 7 
instead of A. This latter disadvantage holds even if a 
special alphabetical subject file is established; unless the 
exact title is remembered in every case, subjects will be 
hard to locate. If the separate file is small, however, the 
file clerk can go through all the folders without taking 
much time. 

To overcome this objection there has been adapted to 
business files from library practice the Dewey library classi- 
fication, which files related subjects in the same section 
of the files. This is done by giving the same kind of 
material the same classification number, and then filing 
by these niunbers. All that is necessary is for the file 
clerk to understand the classification system in use to en- 
able him to^ put his hand immediately on any material 
desired. 
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If you go into a library and say to the librarian "Where 
are the Roman history books?'' she will answer without 
an instant's hesitation with their location and their classi- 
fication number. The file clerk can do the same thing 
if she is asked for her material on Salesmen's Bonus Systems. 

The Dewey classification for libraries divides the field 
of human knowledge into ten large groups of subjects 
imder which there are many subdivisions. Every book 
ever written falls imder one of these headings. The main 
subjects and subheads all have numbers, the subheads 
showing by their numbers their relation to the main head. 
That is, 100 is a main head, 110 a subdivision of 100, 
112, a subdivision of 110. 

The main library divisions follow : 

000 General Works 500 Natural Science 

100 Philosophy 600 Useful Arts 

200 Religion 700 Fine Arts 

300 Sociology 800 Literature 

400 Philology 900 History 

Each book receives its proper clsussification ntmiber 
and is put on the section of the shelf reserved for that 
number, which throws it with all other books on the same 
subject. 

Adopting this scheme one business house has made up 
for itself a classification as follows (10 is used instead of 
100 whieh makes a smaller classification because this 
business has a smaller field than the library and smaller 
numbers are easier to remember): 

10 Administration 

(Minutes of executives meetings, large general reports and 

plans, relations with employes, etc.). 
20 Production 

Specifications of goods, patents, studies of machinery, tests 

of quality. 
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30 Selling 

Sales plana and dates of all kinds, new markets, salesmen's 

management. 
40 Advertising 

Plans, campaign results, testimonials, suggestea copy, 

medimns to be used. 
50 Files of all publications and printed matter of the firm. 
60 Finance and accounting 
00 Competitiye goods 

All available information on competitors and their output. 
Main numbers 70 and 80 have not yet been needed and are left vacant 
for future use. 
The subdivisions of the Sales division 30 are shown below: 

*Salb8 

SO. Sales in General 

30. 1 Sales Policies, Flans and important memos 

30. 2 Retail V8. Jobbing Business (inl. Retail Extension) 

30. 3 Price Schedules 

(Established schedules, discussions of, and actual 
schedules. A copy of any changes must be sent to 
these files. Includes also repair price schedules.) 
SL Sales Department, Organizationi System and Equipment 

31. 1 Charts and functions 

31. 2 Minutes of Sales Department conferences 

31. 3 Salesmen's report card Sjrstem 
32. Marketing Plans and Special Campaigns 

32. 1 Special contracts (for sale of goods) 
32. 2 Special campaigns 

(All special campaigns, including descriptions, data 
and copies of all advertisements used in connection with 
them.) 
32. 3 Export development 

32. 4 Scheme development 
33< Salecman Management 

33. 1 Employing and training salesmen 
33. 11 Quidifications and selection 

33. 12 Preliminary training 

33. 13 Sales conventions' 

33. 14 Spedal reading courses and study 

33. 18 Compensation 
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33. 2 Foimulation of House policy for salesmen 
33. 3 Salesman supervision 

Wh^iever any one in the organization has important 
material, he marks it ''data'' and sends to the file in the 
regular way. All such papers are separated from regular 
correspondence and given to the special file clerk. He 
classifies them, that is, decides what number the material 
should have and with what it should be associated. It is 
then filed according to that number in the proper place. 
An index card is also made out, if necessary, giving the 
subject title. This index is kept to make reference to 
the files a little easier, especially if material may be filed 
in more than one place. If a letter which has a regular 
place in the correspondence file is put in the subject file, 
an ''out slip" is put in its regular place in the cor- 
respondence file referring to the subject file. In addition 
to papers sent to file by the different executives, the file 
clerk reads and clips material from current business papers. 

To anyone unfamiliar with library methods the operation 
of a subject file soimds very difficult. If the proper classi- 
fication is worked out it is really easy to operate, especially 
by anyone who has had some Ubrary training. The system 
described above was turned over, after it had been installed, 
to a very reliable clerk who had a good knowledge of the 
operations of the business and has handled the work very 
satisfactorily. The work of collecting and classifying 
valuable papers is a very interesting one; and wherever 
a concern is large enou^ to reqiiire information of this 
kind it should investigate the proposition of installing some 
kind of a subject file, which will be a place for important 
papers which are too valuable to be lost in the general files, 
a history and memory of the past work of the organization, 
and a reference library of value in working out new problems. 

Sending Material To and Ftom the Files. — ^No one 
except the file clerks should take material from the files 

17 
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or file it back. The department should be enclosed so 
that it is not accessible to others. Individuals who wish 
to have material sent them from the files should make out 
a requisition slip for the material, giving necessary detail. 
The file clerk will send the material requested and hold 
the slip as a receipt for that material until it is returned. 
The slip can be in some such form as shown. 

No papers should be filed by the file clerk without soi{ie 
check showing the individual sending it; either a rubber 
stamp reading, "File" with initials of the sender, or 
a vertical line through the paper with initials will be 
satisfactory. 

Transferring Files. — A task of organizing a filing depart- 
ment is to decide what material to keep, and how long 
to keep it. In some cases material need only be kept 
one year; in others, five, six, or ten years. But in the filing 
department only the active file need be kept. The storage 
files, or those containing material not referred to very often 
but not yet to be destroyed, can be kept in a special store 
room or can be stacked above the active files where they 
can be reached by a ladder. The active files, usually 
this year's work and possibly last year's, should all be kept 
where they are very easily accessible. 

At the end of each six months or each year, less active 
material should be either transferred to the storage files, 
or destroyed if no longer needed. Storage files can be 
bought of a cheaper grade than the regular files. Where 
expensive guides are used in the regular files, the cor- 
respondence can be transferred behind cheaper guides or 
in marked folders without guides, and the guides left for 
use in the active file again. If transferring is done at the 
end of a six-months' period, correspondence or papers 
should be filed in folders containing only six months, 
so that the clerk can remove and transfer the whole folder 
at once, rather than go through and pick out all old papers 
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in a folder containing old and new ones. One firm had the 
file clerks going through constantly and picking out and 
destro3dng all papers over a year old. It would have 
been much easier to open a new folder at the beginning 
of six months or a year, transfer the old folder at that time, 
and when the correspondence in the old folders was a 
year old destroy all of the folders. 

Transferring should be regularly and systematically done 
to make the current files less bulky and easier to handle. 
If it is done at the end of each year, time enough should 
be allowed for the work, and extra help enough given, 
to have the files empty and ready for the new year's work 
on January first. 

Filing Equipment — It is impossible to describe in this 
book the different tjrpes of filing equipment that can be 
bought from the oflGlce-fumiture supply houses. A study 
of the catalogues of these houses will show the different 
kinds of files and guides available for the different 
systems. 

Files and filing equipment should be bought very care- 
fully. The right kind of equipment cuts down the work 
of filing. Guides should be of a good quality and clearly 
printed, filing drawers should pull out easily to save strain 
on the file clerks, files should be of convenient heights 
at which to work. A standard kind of equipment should 
be decided on; as the filing department grows new units 
of the same kind shoTild be added. It is difficult for any 
filing clerk to feel any pride in a department with hap- 
hazard odds and ends of equipment, and poor guides and 
folders. Since filing itself must be exact and orderly 
the equipment should help along toward that result. 

Correspondence files come in units that fit one to the 
other maMng a very fine appearance. They usually look 
very well built in a hollow square with the desks of the file 
clerks in the middle. Single drawers can be bought, or 
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units four drawers high which are more desirable and 
cheaper per drawer for a large department. 

All kinds of desks are made to contain special files and 
are very good, giving the clerk the desk top to work on and the 
files aviulable without her rising from her seat. Ledger 
tubs are made for ledger cards where all the cards are 
visible at once. 



CHAPTER XVII 
GENERAL OFFICE SERVICE 

Centralization of Office Service. — ^A recent conference 
of important business executives adjourned without 
a decision on any of the several business problems on the 
programme, because the entire session was given over to a 
discussion of the stupidity and general incapability of the 
three office boys, the mail clerk, and the telephone operator. 
One of the executives present started the discussion by 
explaining how a telegram addressed to him was delayed in 
handling through its wrong delivery to another department. 
Following his complaint the other men remembered similar 
grievances to recount — ^all of which showed that the gen- 
eral service department under the management of the 
chief clerk was not doing its work well. Instead of reliev- 
ing the executives and departments through the central 
performance of work common to all of them, it put an addi- 
tional burden on them of inconvenience, inaccuracy, and 
delay. 

The importance of the service department increases with 
the size of a business organization. In a small office, the 
manager's stenographer opens, stamps, and distributes the 
mail, folds and seals her outgoing letters and gives them to 
the office boy to drop into the post-office; the manager's 
assistant takes all telephone calls, receives all telegrams, and 
buys office supplies, which the office boy keeps in a small 
cabinet; so that altogether there is very little mechanism 
of operation. On the other hand a large government 
department requires several clerks and a real system to 
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handle incoming and outgoing telegrams, and a force of 
twelve people and post-office equipment in its mail room. 

In an organization of two hundred people the service de- 
partment needs the serious attention of the office manager, 
who should not be satisfied unless it represents a high 
degree of efficiency which will help the other depart- 
ments of the business to do their work, and will also free 
him from petty troubles and complaints to devote him- 
self to larger problems of policy and management. 

It is the function of the service department to per- 
form those tasks that can more economically be separated 
from the different departments and performed for them 
centrally. 

The work to be done, usually in charge of a chief clerk, 
divides itself into and will be discussed under these groups : 

(1) Incoming and outgoing mail and telegrams. 

(2) Methods of communication. 

(3) Distribution of office supplies. 

(4) Stenographic and typing service. 

(5) General upkeep of equipment, repairs, etc. 

A. central filing department should be included for the 
reason that advantages are in most cases on the side of cen- 
tral rather than departmental systems. It is omitted here 
because the subject has been discussed in another chapter. 
Stenographic and typing service will be discussed in the next 
chapter on systems of handling correspondence. 

Incoming Mail. — A busy executive wishes to have his mail 
open on his desk for his inspection when he reaches the 
office. He feels that he cannot lay out his program for the 
day until he has considered the problems that his mail may 
present. Men whose work is the handling of correspond- 
ence exclusively cannot begin their day's work until they 
have their mail, unless they save some from the day before, 
an office practice not to be encouraged. Dictation to 
stenographers will be slow in the morning and overcrowded 
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in the afternoon. Most harmful of ^, the answers to 
customers and clients will be delayed. 

The remedy for these evils is to have at least a working 
portion, if not all, of the morning's mail, which will be the 
largest part of the day's incoming mail, delivered before 
the official opening hour. This can be accomplished by 
(1) requiring the mail clerks to come to work an hour before 
opening time, (2) by making the force larg^enough to handle 
the mail in that hour, (3) by eliminating all possible waste 
of time and motion in the mail system. The clerks who 
come early can be allowed to leave correspondingly early; 
after the handling of the first mail has been completed, 
the extra clerks can be sent to other departments, thus re- 
ducing the force to the number necessary to handle subse- 
quent deliveries. It will often be found desirable to send to 
the post-office in the morning for the mail rather than to 
depend on its irregular deUvery. 

Coming to the system itself, iwith any considerable vol- 
ume of mail, we soon discover that a separation should be 
made of the mail opening and mail reading, for the reasons 
that both operations can then be performed together with 
higher speed, and that a junior clerk can open while a 
more intelligent clerk reads and distributes. With the work 
divided into these two operations, further' study must be 
made of the best ways to open, and to distribute misdl, 
a part of which study must be devoted to the equipment to 
be used. The solution of the incoming-mail problem is 
represented by the fairly typical system described below, 
for the handling of an average daily volume of 1200 letters. 

A Typical Mail Opening System. — The mail clerks for 
the incoming-mail work are in a cage similar to that of the 
cashier and located next to it. The opening clerks work 
on one long table which is covered with linoleum and 
backed along the three sides with a two inch edge to pre- 
vent letters from being knocked off. The readers use a 
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siinilar table on the top of which is built a mail distributor 
containing a section where each department's mail is to 
be placed after it has been read. The mail openers have 
a small power machine for ripping the mail. 

1. Sorting for Personals. — The mail is first sorted to 
eliminate, (1) personal mail, (2) branch office letters, and 
salesmen's mail. The latter can be identified by the 
large special envelopes used. Personal mail is delivered 
unopened to the individuals to whom it is addressed; 
branch and salesmen's mail is passed at once to the readers 
who open and time stamp it but deliver it without reading 
to the sales department and the branch office correspondent. 
These envelopes are too large to go easily through the 
machine; there are only a few of them and the mail readers 
can handle them in a few minutes before they have any 
other mail from the opening clerks to read. 

2. Opening the Envelopes. — The opening machine rips 
the mail on one long side. The envelopes are run through 
the machine, after which the opening clerks take the con- 
tents from the ripped envelopes. In so doing, each clerk 
stacks the envelopes face up in order, rips about 20 en- 
velopes on the short side with a paper knife before she 
lays down the knife, to enable her to take out the contents 
quickly. She then takes out the letter, unfolds it, con- 
firms that the letter bears the address as well as the en- 
velope — ^throws the envelope in the discard basket, pins 
any enclosures to the letter, lays the letter aside, and 
picks up the next envelope. After she has opened the 
group of envelopes ripped she takes the letters which 
she has laid aside face up and stamps them in the upper 
right-hand comer with an automatic time and distribution 
stamp. This stamp shows the name of the firm, and the 
time and date received, and contains spaces for the reader 
to check the distribution. 
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Sb Handling Mail wifh Remittances. — ^If the envelope 
contains an enclosure the opener marks ''Enc." with 
a blue pencil; if this enclosure is money; the amount is 
given and an abbreviation used to show whether the re- 
mittance is stamps, currency, check, or money order. 
Stamps or currency are separated and dropped in the 
money box; checks or money orders are pinned to the 
letter. If a remittance is received in an envelope without 
a letter the envelope is ripped on the third side, spread 
out flat, and the envelope marked with the amoimt and de- 
signation. If a letter comes special delivery it is so marked 
before the envelope is destroyed, so that the reader will 
understand that it is to have special attention. 

By ripping a number of envdopes at a time and stamping 
in the same way^ the opener is saved the operations (1) of 
picking up the paper knife, (2) lajdng it down, (3) picking 
up the time stamp, (4) laying it down, for every sin^e letter. 

All mail with a remittance indicated, which in this or- 
ganization is usually for accoimts receivable, is put in one 
basket for the cashier; those without in another for the 
reader. At frequent intervals the mail is delivered to 
both of these points. The cashier checks the remittance 
and separates it from the letter or envelope which she passes 
to the credit department, from which the customer's 
accoimt is credited. The money or checks are sent to 
the bank after the total amoimt of money is verified with 
the total of the amoimts indicated on the lett^*s and 
envelopes. 

4. Reading and Distributing Mail. — ^The mail reader 
reads the letters sufficiently closely to determine by wiiich 
department or individual they should be handled and 
marks in the space on the time stamp the initials of the 
individual or clerks, or the name of the department. 
It is sorted by departments only, each department having 
a mail reader who sorts further. Once each hour the mail 
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in the sections is transferred to a delivery envelope with 
corresponding sections and delivered to the desks of the 
individuals for whom it has been marked. 

When letters do not indicate clearly enough the subject 
matter, they are referred to the file clerk who looks in the 
files for previous correspondence. 

Several points that would cause variation from this 
system should be mentioned. If mail contains remittances 
for cash orders, which would mean that the letter would 
need to be used in making out the order, and handled by a 
different department than the one crediting the remittance, 
it will probably not be desirable to pass the letter to the 
cashier, thereby delaying it. In such a case an extra 
clerk lists the remittances for record, checks, and passes 
the letter through to the reader for distribution. 

In our illustration, the customer is credited from the 
letter itself; if this letter should contain any matter to be 
handled by any other department, the clerk making the 
credit will send a note of this request to that department. 
The subject of combination letters, or a letter for at- 
tention by two or more departments, is one that can be 
handled by the mail reader in several ways: (1) all such 
letters can be passed to a special combination clerk or 
clerks who would handle them as one transaction; (2) the 
mail reader can make a transcript of the part of the letter 
referring to one department for that department, and send 
the letter itself to the other department; (3) the letter can 
be sent complete to the department most concerned, which 
will have the responsibihty of getting the information 
necessary from the other department and of handling the 
transaction completely. 

A careful list of departments or individuals to whom 
mail is to be sent, and the kind of mail for each, should 
be given to the mail reader. Mail continually distributed 
incorrectly will result in a waste of time for many people 
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who must puzzle over letter^ that should go somewhere 
else. On the other hand, it should be clearly understood 
that mdividuals must accept and handle mail marked for 
them and sent to them, unless in error, in which case it is 
to be returned to the mail desk. It is bad practice to allow 
clerks to "pass the buck," in the form of difficult letters, 
on to the next man. 

The 'distribution of personal mail to any but executives 
should be minimized. It takes extra time to handle and 
business time for the employes to read. One large 
business with over three thousand employes does not 
allow any personal mail, and simply readdresses such 
mail to the employe's home address. 

A simple but still an important service is the outgoing 
mail. There is no doubt that a mailing room for the 
folding, sealing, enclosing, and stamping of outgoing 
mail is almost a necessity in a large organization, if the 
possibility of niunerous errors is to be minimized. If a 
correspondent answers fifty or sixty letters a day, the 
task of putting them in envelopes takes too much of his 
time, which is more valuable than that of mail clerks; 
moreover, he is just as likely, through inexperience to 
make mistakes in enclosing as is the mail clerk. 

The matching of wrong envelopes with letters to a 
large extent has been overcome by the use of window envel- 
opes. The letter is addressed in position for the address 
to show clearly through the "window'' when the letter 
is folded and inserted. Small dots or lines can be printed 
on the letter head to show the space within which the 
letter is to be written. All mail can then be sent to the 
mailing table without any envelopes. 

At the mailing table it will be sorted into long and short 
sheets for folding, letter heads being usually of two standard 
sizes. For a large volume of mail a folding machine may 
be used; otherwise an experienced folder can fold very 
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rapidly hy creasing five or ten sheets with one movement 
of a bone paper knife, at the next operation picking them 
up and inserting in the envelope. Here, too, a study 
should be made of the most direct combination of motions 
to do the work easily. For sealing and stamping, a machine 
will again be found economical if the mail is heavy. There 
is a large machine on the market that performs both 
operations very rapidly as well as protecting the stamps 
and recording the ntunber used; or there are smaller 
machines that will seal only or sta&p only. Machines 
have the added advantage of folding, sealing, and stamping 
neatly. Letters with the flap sealed crookedly, the stamps 
on crosswise, and the blur of too much handling are poor 
advertisements. 

Protection of Stamps. — ^The protection of stamps is a 
troublesome little problem. A stamp box carelessly open 
for use without any records being made is as unbusiness- 
Uke as an open cash box. Stamps are almost as negotiable 
as money and $60 or $100 worth of them for use without 
an accounting is too great a temptation to be allowed. 
The stamping machines on the market use rolls of stamps 
that are locked in. The operation of the machines pastes 
a stamp on an envelope and records it in the coimter. 
Some concerns use a prorating machine which stamps their 
initials on the stamp before it is used, thus making it 
less negotiable. Others have the stamps on outgoing 
mail counted after stamping, and this count checked with 
the stamp account. Still others rely upon a trustworthy 
clerk in charge of the stamping, and perhaps make an 
occasional check without notice, by taking an actual count 
of the stamps on the outgoing envelopes. 

Saving Duplication of Mail. — Firms having branches 
or salesmen are confronted with the problem of sending 
all their mail from several departments in the same envelope 
to save postage. In the case of branch offices, a post-office 
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box should be kept for each branch. All letters to that 
branch are written on special stationery to distinguish 
them from mail to be regularly enclosed. The mail 
clerk will separate these letters and hold them in the post- 
office box imtil train time, when all of them will be enclosed 
in one large branch envelope with printed address. The 
method is the same for salesmen's mail, except that his 
address will change every day, making it necessary for 
the sales department to deliver to the mail room each day 
a set of properly addressed envelopes. In the same way, 
concerns that deal with the same people by mail from many 
departments, may have duplication of mail, three or four 
envelopes costing from 6 cents to 12 cents for postage 
in place of one costing 3 cents. If there are only a few 
such concerns, a special paper can be used for letters 
addressed to them as in the case of branch offices, or an 
'' Enclosure Slip'' attached to the letter to indicate that 
it is to be held out of the regular routine and enclosed with 
other letters. To avoid duplication too large to be handled 
in this simple way, a regular post-office system has been 
devised, the object of which is to sort letters quickly into 
geographical divisions to catch two or more letters addressed 
to one person. 

Foreign mail presents another problem. Foreign busi- 
ness houses have complained of shoi^t postage on their 
business^ letters. Special envelopes marked Foreign should 
be required for all such letters, if the mail clerk is not 
made responsible for inspecting all mail and separating 
them. Or better, special foreign letter paper should be 
used of a distinctive color to call attention to the need for 
foreign postage. 

Time and money can undoubtedly be saved by the central 
handling of the daily outgoing mail. In the case of special 
circulars being sent to a list of several thousiand customers 
the savings are more important. The size, number of 
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folds, methods of sealing, etc., should have attention 
with the object of making the work as easy as possible. 
In some cases, a permit from the post-office will save the 
work of stamping, or the purchase of precancelled stamps 
will remove the necessity of protection, and will save the 
post-office the time, and the firm the delay of cancelling 
the stamps. 

Telegrams. — The chief mail reader should handle tele- 
grams, incoming and outgoing, if there is not a special 
clerk for this work. Telegrams should be opened and 
stamped with the time received, then should be personally 
delivered to the proper individuals, or in his absence 
to his assistant, for handling. They should not be left 
on the desk where they could be overlooked. 

A record must be kept of all charge telegrams, in or 
out, to check with the bill of the telegraph company at the 
end of the month; or an extra copy of the telegram can 
be kept and filed for this checking. 

If the telegraph company delivers telegrams over the 
telephone, a stenographer or tjrpist might be assigned to 
the work of receiving telegrams and taking them from the 
telephone direct on her typewriter. 

Communications between Departments. — From the mail 
departments to other departments mail will be sent for 
handling, and collected for mailing, which brings us natu- 
rally to a consideration of the methods by which transac- 
tions between departments will be carried on. In the office, 
papers must be moved from one desk to another, and people 
must be able to communicate with each other when neces- 
sary with the minimiun of interruption and time for both. 
The following methods of communication will accomplish 
this: 

1. Written oommunications. 

2. Messenger service. 

3. Telephone service. 
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No Verbal Messages. — ^The first rule for governing 
transactions between departments is "Put it in writing," 
as was pointed out in an earlier chapter. Where informa- 
tion or instructions are needed they should be asked for 
and given by memoranda. This does not mean that the 
formality of a stenographer is required. A special ofiice 
memo pad should be in use on which such messages should 
be written in duplicate in pencil, one copy being retained by 
the writer as a follow-up. More important and lengthy 
memoranda should be dictated and typewritten. 

Office Messenger Service. — ^Papers in most cases should 
be delivered from one desk to another by messenger 
service. 

Each desk should have at least two baskets, one for outgo- 
ing papers, one for incoming papers, or a single basket with 
two compartments. Sometimes a third basket for file papers 
may save time in sorting. The individual clerk or execu- 
tive at his desk takes his incoming papers from his basket, 
reads through them, and performs his work on them. 
When he wishes to send a paper to another department 
or individual, he merely marks in the left hand comer 
the initials of such department or individual and places the 
paper in his outgoing basket. At regular intervals, say 
hourly, the office messenger collects from his basket all 
outgoing papers. This messenger should be equipped 
with a bag such as a postman carries, which contains . 
compartments for each individual in the organization who 
receives papers. He can either sort the papers as he goes 
around, or he can collect all of them, take them back to 
some central point, sort them, and make an extra trip for 
his delivery. If this service is to be valuable, it should run 
absolutely on schedule so that individuals know when to 
expect incoming papers and when they can send papers 
out. This will prevent calling for a special office boy ex- < 
cept when the matter is urgent enough to r^^quire that the 
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papers be delivered immediately. More elaborate mes- 
senger systems can be provided by electric carriers and 
pneumatic tubes. The latter are especially useful to 
transnxit orders to a shipping department, to send mail to 
the mailing table, or for any use where a voliune of papers 
should go quickly and steadily to the next point of work. 
In the shipping room a clerk will be stationed at the end 
of the tube to handle the orders as fast as they are 
received. 

The buzzer system and the office boy take care of the 
delivery of papers or messages that cannot wait for the mes- 
senger service. A buzzer system provides for a button on 
the desk to give a signal at a central point, which will be 
answered by an office boy. Such service should be used 
discreetly. It is right that an executive should be able to 
call an office boy and send him on an errand which will 
relieve himself of a detail; but minor executives and clerks 
who have attained to some little dignity of position do not 
usually need this service. One manager with an office 
force of eighty people boasted that he alone had an office 
boy buzzer; another office of two hundred people had over 
fifty with buzzers to call messengers, besides the hourly 
service. In still another, every one of twelve executives 
was provided with a buzzer to call the stenographer. 
The system kept getting out of order until the suggestion 
was made that every executive could use his telephone 
to ask the stenographic section for a stenographer, with the 
added certainty of getting an answer to his request. 

The Interior Telephone Service. — Of great service^ 
connecting and co-ordinating the parts of an office, is tab 
interior telephone. Where a question is to be asked 
requiring immediate answer or a decision given which does 
not demand a conference or a personal interview, individu- 
als in the same office should talk to one another over the 
telephone. Either an interior telephone system should be 
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installed for this purpose^ or such telephoning may be done 
through the office switchboard. Hie operator of the 
switchboard can connect any two ^d;ensions so that the 
individuals can speak without calling the telephone com- 
pany's office. There are two objections to using the switch- 
board in this way; the interruption of outside service, 
and the time taken for the switchboard operator to make 
the inside connection. If the salesmanager is talking to the 
advertising manager, a customer calling the salesmanager 
from outside will receive a busy report until the conversa- 
tion is finished. The salesmanager's call takes the time 
of the already busy switchboard operator. Where there 
is necessity for a good deal of interior communication 
by telephone, and a large nimiber of incoming calls 
from the outside, an interior telephone system should be 
installed. With this system two people can make their 
own connection automatically without calling an operator. 
It is also possible for an executive to connect with several 
of his subordinates at the same time on a conference con- 
nection and give his instructions to all of them at once. 
In a large office with many departments extending over 
many floors, an interior system is very valuable. 

Telephone Usage. — On both the interior and the exterior 
telephones the standards of usage required by the telephone 
company of its employes should be put in force. The 
telephone company has been trying for a long time to edu- 
cate its patrons to give their names when picking up the 
receiver instead of saying "Hello,'* "Who's this?' etc. 
The proper form for the switchboard operator in answering 
the telephone is to say "John Jones & Co." The proper 
form for the individual clerk or executive in answering the 
extension is to say "Mr. Smith speaking" or "Order De- 
partment, Mr. Jones speaking." When a switchboard 
operator answers a call by saying " Hello, " the person call- 
ing answers "Hello, is this John Jones & Co.?" The 
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switchboard answers "Yes, this is Jones," and is asked 
for the order department. Mr Jones picks up his tele- 
phone and says "Hello." The customer answers "Hello, 
is this the order department?" Mr. Jones says "Yes." 
And after this lengthy exchange of questions and answers 
the two people are ready for business. 

The switchboard operator and the employes should be 
taught to use courtesy and tact in answering telephone 
calls. Without any intention of displeasing, an employe 
who is brusk or thoughtless may be the means of losing a 
firm the good will of a customer. 

An important call may be received while the individual 
for whom it is intended is out of the office. The person 
calling may leave a message which the individual called 
should receive immediately upon his return. A regular 
printed form of a conspicuous color should be used to record 
the call. The telephone operator fills it out, and if the 
individual will pass her desk upon going into the office, 
she holds it for him. If not, she sends it to his desk by boy. 

It is real economy to provide each department handling 
outside business with a telephone. These telephones 
should not, however, be used for personal calls. It is a 
little difficult to prevent a clerk with a telephone on his 
desk from calling up his friends and receiving calls from 
them. There should be a stringent rule against this abuse, 
which can best be prevented by having the switchboard 
operator understand that personal calls are not to be 
allowed except at noon times, or with special permission 
of some executive. 

Stationery and Office Supplies. — ^The buying of pffice 
supplies should be done with the idea of creating standards 
of size, printing, and uses of forms, as explained in the 
chapter on " Standardization. " In ordering supplies each 
item should be given a number imder several classification 
headings. They should be wrapped in standard sized 
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packages, the size determined by the rapidity of use. Sup- 
plies should be kept in a supply room not accessible, and 
should be withdrawn by requisition only. Waste should 
be prevented by the requirement that all supply requisitions 
must be O.K.'d by the head of each section or department, 
and charged against it. Employes should also be required 
to prepare their requisitions for supplies early in the day; 
a special delivery can be made of these requisitions and 
the supplies returned during the morning. Large stores 
of general supplies should not be kept in desks; a small 
working supply is more desirable in every way. Ink, 
pens, pencils, clips, etc., should have special attention with 
a view to standardize on the most efficient and economical. 
One concern has substituted fountain pens for pen and 
ink, metal pencU holders, and leads for ordinary pencils. 

Two suggestions are made here. In the first place, an 
inventory of the furniture and machines, which axe one of 
the assets of the business, should be kept. A list is not 
sufficient because the identity of the individual pieces of 
equipment will be lost if they are moved. A niunbered 
celluloid or metal tag, which can be purchased with serial 
numbers, should be attached to each piece of new furniture 
or machinery before it is put into place. These numbers 
are listed in an inventory book serially, opposite each 
a record of the name of the vendor, a description of the 
item of furniture, and the date received. All invoices 
covering equipment will be referred to the clerk in charge 
of ^ this record, who will add to his list the price of the 
furniture, and approve the invoice as recorded, before it 
is paid. 

A second suggestion that has proved of value, is that a 
repair man or general handy man, can easily save more 
than his salary, besides time and annoyance by being on the 
spot, to clean typewriters, fix loose electric wires, and 
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r^air furniture. Other duties can be added to these to 
keep him busy all day. 

An occasional inspection of the ofEice by the chief clerk 
or the ofBice manager will show many small changes and 
minor improvements to be made. They are little things, 
but their sum is large in economy and in service. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 



Letter Writing a UniYersal Problem. — ^Writing letters 
is one of the expensive tasks of a business house. The 
complete cost of a letter has been estimated at various 
times to be from 10 to 35 cents. It is much nearer the 
latter figure. Not only is letter writing expensive, but 
it is too often poorly done. Occasionally a strong com- 
plaint may reach the manager concerning the tone of a 
letter from the house, or perhaps of the delay in answering 
an inquiry. He will investigate this one case and straighten 
out the difficulty.. He may feel that all is not well with 
his correspondence department, and that there may be 
many repetitions of the mishandling that has been called 
to his attention in this instance; yet the problem is such 
a big one that the prospect of digging into the work of the 
various correspondents to find where the trouble lies 
seems too much to imdertake. A bank manager told an 
associate with pride that his institution for years had had 
a reputation for the quality of its correspondence. If the 
letters written by all of his twenty correspondents com- 
pletely answered the letters received, were a real expression 
of the policies of the house, were courteous, correct in 
English and grammer, typed in good form, were in every 
way a constructive part of the business, he had reason 
for self congratulation. 

The subject of business correspondence requires a 
volume in itself. Although it can be treated only briefly 
here, it is too generally a problem to be omitted. 
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Who Shall Write Letters? — ^The first question in 
approaching this problem of correspondence is often a 
source of trouble because it is entirely disregarded. It is 
"Who shall write letters?" To this the answer is assumed 
to be that anyone whose work requires any correspondence 
should dictate letters. This answer overlooks the fact 
that a good correspondent needs special training and talent. 
It has the further disadvantages that the correspondent 
conducts his correspondence as an incident to his other 
duties, he has not the tune or ability to perfect his letters, 
he will naturally try to justify his own action instead of 
putting himself in the customer's place, or there will be 
too many correspondents to make it possible for the 
manager to train them in house poUcies and adjustments. 
Responsibility for the correspondence will be so scattered 
that letters may be held in a dozen or more places un- 
answered, several people may be writing a custpmer on 
the same subject, there will be no systematic way of fol- 
lowing up letters or making adjustments. 

All of these objections lead to the conclusion that some 
specialization is required. Two systems are found in 
practice which concentrate the handUng of correspondence 
in the hands of selected individuals. Under the first, 
a group of correspondents, under the supervision of a 
correspondence manager, handle all of the correspondence 
with the exception of that of the few important business 
executives; under the second, one or two correspondents 
in each department handle all of the correspondence for 
that department, and theh* work is correlated by the 
guidance of a central correspondence critic. 

The Central Correspondence Department — The first 
system takes the correspondence out of all departments 
and assigns it to the correspondence department, the duties 
of which are (1) to look up information in all departments 
that may be required to answer the letters, (2) to dictate 
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all correspondence, (3) to make adjustments or to refer 
dictation back to the department' to do so, (4) to follow 
up all letters systematically for later attention. The 
theory back of this system is that such a central depart- 
ment has the viewpoint of the customer, instead of the 
narrow viewpbint of the department, and that its members 
can develop a high degree of excellence in this work, which 
is their entire duty. The disadvantages of this system, 
especially in a larger organization, have been found to 
arise from the complete separation from each department 
of its correspondence. From the standpoint of the cor- 
respondence department, the fact that information must 
be obtained in the department from which the corre- 
spondence originates means that the correspondents must 
depend on information received from this department, 
which they can hardly be sufficiently well informed to 
check. As a result, clerks in the department will be inter- 
rupted to give this information, and the letter written from 
it may be weak or inaccurate if it is incomplete or misunder- 
stood by the correspondent. Furthermore, the corre- 
spondents must refer some letters back to the department 
to make the adjustments promised; if the department 
misunderstands the transaction, the adjustment will mis- 
carry, and a lengthy correspondence between the customer 
and the house will be necessary before the matter is prop- 
erly settled. From the standpoint of the department, 
the responsibility of handling its own correspondence, 
of straightening out its own errors, and of imderstanding 
the customer's reaction toward its work, is taken from it, 
except as such matters are reported back indirectly from 
the correspondence department. 

Departmental Correspondents. — The second system is 
a "^modification of the complete specialization of the first. 
The correspondence is assigned to a group of correspond- 
ents, one or more as required in a department, who are 
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responsible to the department head, but under the general 
supervision of a correspondence manager or critic, who may 
receive copies of letters written, dictate the general corre- 
spondence policy of the house, give advice to the different 
correspondents, and train all new correspondents. He' will 
really assist the department heads whose other duties 
will prevent them from giving the same careful attention 
to this one problem. 

In one large business organization this idea is highly 
developed. The central office has a correspondence di- 
rector, who writes bulletins which are sent to all correspond- 
ents in the many small selling branches through the country, 
and which discuss the form of the letters, the vocabulary, 
the tone, and the proper way to handle difficult and 
typical adjustments. These bulletins contain correspond- 
ence problems which are to be solved and returned to the 
main office. The next bulletin gives the correct solution. 

A further modification is made in this system in one house 
to allow the centralization of the handling of complaints. 
The correspondence critic has a small force of correspond- 
ents who handle all complaints from customers that re- 
quire adjustments, all other correspondence being handled 
by the departments. A careful record and analysis are 
made of the kinds of complaints and their causes, and con- 
structive work is done to remove any general causes that 
may be f oimd. The disadvantages of this system are again, 
that it takes from the department responsibility that be- 
longs to it, and also that it is difficult to decide what is and 
what is not a complaint. The advantages are that it sepa- 
rates complaints for special attention and handling, that 
such separation is a check on the efficiency of the depart- 
ment, and that a central department will handle complaints 
impartially. It might be better to have all completed 
complaints sent to the correspondence critic before they 
are filed but handled in each department. In any case, it 
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will be well for the correspondence critic to have some 
correspondence himself, perhaps combination letters be- 
longing to several departments and, always, to handle 
any very difficult letters that the different correspondents 
may find trouble in handling. In other houses, depart- 
ments have their correspondents but there is no stand- 
ardization such as the correspondence critic gives,' each 
department manager dictating the correspondence policy. 

For the discussion following we will as&imie that we have 
adopted the second system. Each department has the 
necessary number of correspondents to handle its mail, 
who look up their information, dictate the letters, and make 
their adjustments, under the direct control of their depart- 
ment head, and imder the general guidance of the corre- 
spondence critic, who reports to the general manager. 

We have established a system for our correspondence, 
and by so doing have eliminated the many troubles that 
cannot but arise with a large number of disorganized, un- 
tramed correspondents. 

How the Correspondent Answers His MaiL — The second 
part of the whole problem is that of the methods to be 
used by the correspondents in answering letters. There 
are three methods, each of definite use for certain purposes, 
and generally used in combination. They are: 

1. Personal dictation. 

2. Manual letters. ^ 

3. Form letters. 

The first method is familiar to everyone. The corre- 
spondent formulates a reply to each letter to be answered. 
After he has handled letters in this way for several weeks, 
he will have two reactions to his work. He will find that 
he is finding occasion to explain the same things over and 
over again to different customers, and that the monotony 
of so doing is making his letters flat and ordinary. The 
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first fresh interest of wrestling with a correspondence prob- 
lem and solving it satisfactorily is gone. 

The Correspondence Manual. — If however, he could take 
his best letter in answer to that typical situation, and have 
it written to his different customers, without a new mental 
effort, he would be able to use his efforts on those letters that 
really present new problems. To enable him to do this, 
the correspondence manual has been introduced. A cor- 
respondence manual is a collection of letters and of para- 
graphs, nimabered and indexed for easy reference, from 
which the correspondent can select complete letters or a 
combination of paragraphs, simply indicating their nimabers 
to the stenographer, or m some cases attaching a sUp to the 
letter to be answered, carrying the necessary mformation, 
which can be sent to the stenographic room without ver- 
bal instructions. In using the manual, the correspondent 
goes through his mail, marks any letters with manual slips, 
and sends direct to the stenographic room, laying aside for 
dictation those letters that require personal dictation. 
Even in this personal dictation he will find that he can 
iilsert parts of the manud effectively. Every letter in- 
cluded in the manual can be more carefully written than 
can those that are dictated in answer to the letters re- 
ceived every day. 

The formulation of a correspondence manual should be 
part of the duty of the correspondence critic or manager. 
Each dictator should refer to him a draft of any letter for 
which he has sufficient use to make it part of the manual. 
The critic will edit it for expression and for practical useful- 
ness in the manual, give it a number in the mdex, and send 
copies to all correspondents for their manuals. The steno- 
graphic and typing department will, of coTirse, have copies 
of the manual. 
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Xietters in the manual should be revised and changed from 
time to time. New developments in the business will give 
the correspondence critic an opportunity to use new 
arguments, especially in sales letters. A customer should 
not get the same letter several times. The critic must 
also see that the manual is being used. He can do this by 
reading over the correspondence of the different dictators 
from time to time to see if they are using personal dicta- 
tion for letters that might better be handled by the manual. 
This will be a part of hisregular inspection of correspondence 
for the purpose of keeping in touch with the work of each 
correspondent, and making suggestions for improvement. 

On the other hand manual letters must not be used where 
personal dictation is required. In one case, a correspond- 
ent answered several complaints on quality of goods sent, 
by a long form letter to the effect that it was the experience 
of the house that such defects were caused by the wear and 
tear of the mail, and that all goods should be inspected on 
receipt. There was not an answer in this letter to the 
customer's question of what the house was going to do 
about these imsatisf actory goods. If the dictator had sup- 
plemented this letter by a first paragraph saying that the 
goods would be repaired or replaced upon return, he could 
have then made this explanation, taking the proper para- 
graph from the manual. 

The Form Letter. — ^While the manual saves the time of 
the dictator, and still results in a better letter, the form 
letter will further save the individual typing of every letter, 
although its use is much narrower than that of the manual 
letter in that it is not flexible, because it cannot be modi- 
fied, and is not in good taste if a personal letter ^is expected 
by the customer, that is, a letter to him individually and 
not obviously sent to many others. 

A form letter is a multigraphed letter, or a printed letter 
in which typewriter type is used, and the letter printed in 
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quantities, with a space left to fill in the date, and th^ 
regular salutation of a letter, and a space also left for the 
usual written signature at the bottom. If amounts or 
dates are needed in the body of the letter, spaces are left 
to fill them in on the typewriter. The name and address 
and all other fiill-ins are inserted by the typist as neatly as 
possible, and the ribbons on the multigraph and type- 
writer are matched in color, so that the fiill-in cannot be 
distinguished from the body of the letter. This is more 
easily done if any amoimts or other special detail are filled 
in at the top as heading instead of in the body of the letter. 
Some business organizations abhor the form letter, and 
say that it is worse than no letter, that it offends the cus- 
tomer, etc. The answer is that it is all right in its place. 
Sometimes a firm will have a general announcement to 
make to all of its customers, such as the introduction of 
new goods, and the offer of special terms on an assortment. 
The information is of interest to all customers, and a man 
will probably not lose interest from the knowledge that he 
is one of a thousand dealers to receive it. Such form letters 
are often put out imder a general heading as ^'Annoimce- 
ment to our Customers," etc., without any attempt to 
have them resemble personal letters. Besides this general 
use many business concerns with a volume of small trans- 
actions use form letters in answer to personal letters, or 
for the collection of accounts, the sale of goods, explanation 
of typical questions, etc. It is necessary to eliminate the 
cost of typing a large niunber of letters, as well as the cost 
of dictating, and of time as well; it is questionable whether 
any business man has any real objection to the use of the 
form letter, while the individual imfamiliar with business 
will not distinguish it from a personal letter, if it really 
gives him the information that he requires. It is out of place 
in answering a serious complaint or in following up an 
inquiry which will lead to the sale of a high-priced artide 
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or a large investment. But most of all it is out of place 
in a large or small transaction, if it differs widely from the 
kind of letter that would be dictated personally to cover the 
case. The real trouble with form letters is not so much 
that they look like form letters as that they soimd like 
them. Some writers develop a very unnatural sound when 
they write form letters supposedly full of "pep," added to 
which these same letters will be used in cases where they 
are inappropriate. Here again, the correspondence critic 
should edit every form letter that is to be used. 

The importance of using other methods than perscmal 
dictation, aside from the fact that in quality manual letters 
are often better, will be realized when the expense is 
considered, for a rapid correspondent cannot dictate more 
than sixty letters a day. A volume of 1500 letters means 
a large group of look-up clerks, dictators, and stenograr 
phers. Any reduction that can be made without a sacrifice 
of quality must be considered, if expense is any item. 

Concerning the content of letters we are not interested 
here, except to note that the largest part of the work of 
the correspondence critic is to see that all letters that go to 
customers are of high quality. He must teach his corre- 
spondents the rules of psychology, of business practice, of 
English, and grammar that will make good letters. He 
must also teach the stenographers and typists, 'who must 
transcribe correspondence, the proper form for . letters, 
paragraphing, capitalizing, etc. 

The Mechanics of Letter Writing. — ^We have noF ex- 
amined the types of organization for the correspondence 
work in an office, and have described the methods by 
which the correspondents can answer letters. We have 
still to discuss the mechanism of the transcription of the 
dictated letters. Until recently the stenographic system 
was the only method by which a correspondent spoke 
his letters to a stenographer, who took down the words in 
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CHART INDICATING PROI^ER US£ 



FORMS 



P.1835iF 
F.1836:q or M 
F.18d5-Q 

F.1838 

F.1838-D 

F.1204 

F.1529 

F.1582 

F.1661 

F.7833 



F.1836.F 
F.1835-E or M 
F.1243} 

FJ424 
F.14e7 



F.2107 
F.15d3 



F.1473 
F.1998 

F.1462 



WHEN USED 



I 



COMPLAINTS OF NON-DEUVERY OF GOODS 



SHIPMENT MADE: 
FROM LARKIN CO.: 

Not Tbne Enough To ArriTe:^ 

Dunect Freight 
Direct Express or Mail 
Dray 

lime Enough To ArrHro: 

Direct 

Dray 

Direct, asking for copy of order 

At R. R. Destination; Sending Copy B/L. 

Frems. Lost in Mails; Dupticating. 

To advise Customer we are writing Drasrman. (F.7333) 

To Drayman asking why whole or part order not 

ddivered. (F.1561) 
FROM MANUFACTURER: 

Freight 

Express x>r Mail 

Customer to inquire of Raihx)ad. 

SHIPMENT HELD UP: 

Ftemium out of Stock. 
Whole Ord^ by Embaigo. 



COMPLAINTS OF NON-DELIVERY OF COUPONS 



Msdled; Not tbne enou£^ to arrive. 
Lost in Mails; Duplicating. 



CHANGE ORDER REQUESTS 



Embargo lifted; goods shipped by freight. 
Too late b "Catch" Order. 



CUST. FAILS TO RETURN PACKING PAPERS 



ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 



ass 



Fio. 30.-*For form letters and form paragraphs. 
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OF FORMS BY DIVISION CORS. 



FORMS 



WHEN USED 



F.14d6 
F.2266 
P.7297 
F^94-Rc|)lac»ni't 



F.1422 

F.2174-C0UP6. 

Fa56^Po6t 

F.1S69 

F.1168 

F.2279 

F.2279-Onler 



F.1472 

F.1562 

F.2069 

F.1631 

F.1542.Prt. Mfr. 

F.1542.Frt. 

F.1542-Expres8 

F.16i2-Mail 

F.1466-Reward 
iF.1466 



F.8547-J^e8 
F;1637 



F.1495 



Replacement on account of 

SHORTAGE, DAMAGE OR DEFECT: 

(If Returned Goods, See below.) 



New Pram, sent; Dmg.Prem. for dJflfposal of FH. Agt. 
Goods to complete Pluvious Order §mt with New Order. 
Part sent to complete Premiiun. 
Product Complt received with Filial Remittance. 
Goods shipped to rephoe I^ueta or Fkvmiums. 

RETURNED GOODS 



I 



REFUNDS: 

Coupons and Postage. 

Coupons only. 

Couponsand Postage (Pk^emtumsof different vahieexcfaaQged} 

Coupons onl^ (Ptcmuums of difto«nt value exchanged) 

Proa. Due Bill and Postage. 

Postage; Goods exchanged. 

Postage; Goods exchanged with New Order. 

NO REFUNDS: 

Goods returned without necessary explanation. 
Mail R. G. shows P. O. and street, but no name. . 
Secpnd shipment sent; Return instructions.. 
Adjustment delayed awaiting R. G. Memo. 
Unsatisfactory goods to be returned by frei^t to Mfr. 

Unsatisfactory goods to be returned to Buffalo. 
COUPONS REDEEMED FOR CASH 



60% Product Value Requested. 
40% Requested; or not specified. 



TIME EXTENSIONS ON UNPAU) ACCOUNTS 



Fart Payment recdved; Balance stUI due. 
Faymmt delayed by Skknees, Bad CoUecdons, ete. 

NEW CREDIT ORDER WHEN GUST. HAS UNPD, AOCT. 



ADDinONS AND CHANGES 
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shorthand; and afterward wrote them out in longhand 
on the typewriter. One other system has now been 
designed, the phonograph system. 

The Phonograph System. — The dictator dictates to a 
machine which makes a record of his words; they can be 
reproduced, by the operation of a second machine, for the 
ears of a typist, who writes directly on the typewriter 
the words that she hears. The great advantage of this new 
method is that it does not require two people for dictation. 
The dictator dictates a cylinder on his machine, at the 
same time that the operator transcribes the dictation from 
a previous cylinder. If his records are clearly spoken, 
the words that the stenographer hears as she transcribes 
are clearer than her notes. The system does not require 
the length of time in training that shorthand requires. 

In a large organization the work can be better controlled 
with the phonograph system. The work of the operators 
will not be affected by the fact that all the dictators may 
want to dictate at the same time. Mr. Jones need not fume 
around, his work at a standstill because there is no stenog- 
rapher available to take his dictation. The output of the 
operator and of the correspondent will be increased by this 
independent work. 

On the other hand the claim is niade that the phonograph 
system makes dictation harder for the dictator, whose time 
it is more important to save than the salaries of several 
extra stenographers. It is true that the dictator has the 
burden of the operating of the machine. He must spell 
out proper names, turn back to make a correction, make 
ev^ything clear enough to be intelligible to the oper- 
ator. He cannot easily give special instructions or dictate 
figures to be tabulated. For an extremely difficult 
piece of dictation, an executive might find the manipu- 
lation of the machine, easy as it is, a burden. A technical 
description would be difficult for the operator to transcribe 
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correctly. Moreover, the important executive finds it an 
advantage to have a stenographer part of whose duty it ia 
to help him in other ways. 

It is without doubt a fact that these objections will 
x)utweigh the advantages of the phonograph in some cases. 
The fact will remain that any correspondent that dictates a 
volume of commercial letters will find that it saves his time 
and the operator's time, that he can dictate more rapidly, 
that he dictates more carefully to the machine to avoid 
errors, and that a little practice gives him enough skill 
in operating this simple machine to find it as simple as the 
calling of a stenographer. The fact that the machine is 
on his desk ready for operation at any time is also a great 
convenience. 

Some attention must be given to the transcription meth- 
ods to make the phonograph successful. It is too much to 
expect an operator to transcribe the work of every dicta- 
tor in the office. It should be divided up so that each 
operator has work from only there or four dictators. Every 
new operator should have a Uttle preliminary training in 
copy work, to become familiar with the general vocabulary 
of the business. 

The Stenotype. — ^A machine has lately been invented as 
a substitute for a stenographer. It is a small typewriter 
known as the stenotype, that can be carried easily in one 
hand, and upon which dictation can be taken down by 
a shorthand system of characters, on a few keys. A greater 
speed is possible than can be obtained with written short- 
hand and there will be less variation and more accuracy 
in the notes. This standardization means that one operar 
tor can transcribe the notes that another one has taken. 
It can be used wherever stenography can, and is especially 
valuable for rapid and lengthy work, such as notes of con- 
ferences, where one operator could take notes and several 
others transcribe them at the same time. 

19 
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As to the typing of letters, apart from the system of 
dictation, there is opportunity for considerable standardi- 
zation. If attention is given to machines, desks, stationery 
holders, kinds and sizes of paper, the form of the letter, 
the number of carbons, the production of each clerk, 
the savings accomplished will be considerable. One effi- 
ciency engineer tells how he increased the output of a whole 
typing department, to an almost incredible extent, by the 
proper arrangement of stationery, showing the operators 
how to put paper quickly in a machine, and several other 
simple little shortcuts. In another case the writing of 
reports on a large machme was made quicker and pleaaanter 
for the operator by the purchase of a copyholder for the 
rough report, which kept it behind her machine, right in 
line with her eyes. 

The Central Stenographic and Typing Department. — 
There remains one last question to be settled, which is 
whether the stenographic, dictaphone and typing service 
should be centralized, or the work of each department done 
in that department. Executives will ne^ their own ste- 
nographers, if they have related duties to be performed for 
them, or if the work is of a confidential nature. In other 
respect^ the central system seems superior. The head of 
a central department can observe and train new operators 
in standard methods, as the head of each separate depart- 
ment would not know how to do, even if he had the time 
or the inclination. The amount of work is sure to vary, 
which means that the department operators are either too 
busy or not busy enough. With a central department, 
extra girls can be employed for rush times, and arrange- 
ments made with the department heads to provide rainy- 
day jobs, or to use the girls on special jobs when the work 
is light. Specialization in all kinds of work, fill-in, report, 
stencil, dictaphone, should bring a high degree of excel- 
lence that will fully satisfy the needs of every department. 
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Burroughs tjrpists' efficiency chart, 

211 
Business correspondence, 277 
Buxzer ^srstems, 272 
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Class-room method of training em- 
ployes, 39 
Clerks, training, 37 
Clubs for em j^loyes, 220 
Committee form of organisation, 126 
Competition as incentive, 208 
Complaints, handling, 71, 92 
Contest-charts, 209 
Co-operative education, 41 
Correspondence, 277 

department, central, 278 

files, 259 

manual, 282 
Correspondents, qualifications, 18 

tests for, 30 
Cost of changing employes, 12 

of keeping accoimts, 88 

of lack of training of employes, 
35 

of office administration, 76 

of operating office, survey of, 
133 

of orders analyzed, 80 
Courtesy, 174 

Credit department routine, 100 
Criticism of employes, 212 
Current analysis of work, 81, 82 
Curtis Publishing Co., organisation, 
120, 198, 199 



Card files, 252 

Central tickler e^ystem of filing, 251 

Character analysis, 25 

Charting the plan of office routine, 

102 
Choosing employes, 12 
Chronologicfll filing, 251 
Classification of correspondence by 

subject, 255 
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Data files, 253 

De Field, W. R., 41 

Departmental correspondents, 279 

instructions, 63^ 
Departments, arrangement in an 
office, 148 
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Desk instruction cards, 72 

Desks, office, 107 

Detroit Steel Products Ck>mpany, 
108 

Dewey library classification, 254 

Dictaphone system, 288 

Dictating machine operators, quali- 
fications, 18 

Directing type of executive, 6 

Discharging employes, 213 

District form of organization, 123 

Division of Standards, 184 
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Education of employes, as incentive, 
207 

co-operative, 41 
Employer, relationship with em- 
ploye, 216 
Employes, advertising for, 20 

co-operative education, 41 

cost of changing, 12 

discharging, 213 

education as incentive, 207 

human qualities, 14 

incentives, 101 

means of obtaining, 19 

physical examination, 26 

relationship with employer, 218 

See aho Applicants. 

selecting, 12 

standards for, 15 

training, 35 
Employment agencies, 19 

division in a business, '33 
Envelopes, opening, 264 
Equipment, filing, 258 

office, 107 
standardization, 185 
Executive personnel, study of, 132 
Executives, requirements, 19 

training, 44 

types of, 7 
Expense, office, 75 



Factory orders, 236 

File clerk, qualifications, 18 

tests for, 29 
Filing equipment, 259 
Filing systems, 240 

alphabetic, 244 

card files, 252 

central tickler, 251 

central vs. departmental files, 
242 

chronological, 251 

combined alphabetical and 
numeric systems, 248 

Dewey classification for libra- 
ries, 254 

geographical, 250 

numeric, 246 

subject or data files, 253 

transferring files, 258 
Financial department, 1 
Form letter, 283 
Friction in an office, 166 
Fuller, Walter D., 41 
Functional type of organization, 119 
Functions of business, 1 
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Gantt's task and bonus plan, 205 
Geographical filing, 250 
Gilbreth's bonus system, 205 
Graded salary plan, 196 



History and policy book, 00 
Hoff, Harry A., 41, 91 
House organs, 219 
Human qualities, 14 



Incentives, 189 

bonus plan, 198 
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Incentives, competition, 208 

education and training, 207 

prestige, 208 

profitHsharing, 206 

punishment, 212 

recognition and fair play, 210 

remimerative, 192 

salary, 192 

social relations, 212 

working conditions, 212 
IngersoU, R. H., & Bro., history and 
policy book, 51 
instruction card, 73 
rule book, 58 
Installing organization plan, 141 
Instruction cards, 72 

sheet, 42 
Instructions, departmental, 63 

written, 46 
Instructors for employes, 40 
Interviewing applicants, 22 
Inventory of office furnishings, 275 



Jones, E. D., 95, 114 



Mail order house, 234 

Mailing clerks, qualifications, 18 

Management, defined, 164 
elements, 165 
external obstacles, 168 
internal difficulties, 166 
obstacles, 165 i 

principles, 169 

Manager, office, see Office manager. 

Managing type of executive, 6 

Manual, office, 46 

Marshall Field & Co., rule book, 61 

Mass production, 172 

Mechanical devices ,108 

Mental qualifications for employees, 
14, 16 

Messages between departments, 270 

Messenger service, 271 

Methods, standardizing, 174 

Military type of organization, 117 

Montgomery, Ward & CJo., 40 
office manual, 54 
organization, 120 
time of shipping orders,. 91 
time standards, 180 

Moving a large office, 161 

Multigraphed letters, 283 



Larkin Company, 39, 40 
organization, 120 
Layout of an office, 145 
LeffingweU, W. H., 41, 87, 135, 209 
Letter writing, 277 
Letters, opening and sorting, 262 
light in an office, 147 
Line and staff, organization, 6 
Location of the office, 145 

M 

McAdoo, W. G., 6 
Mail, handling, 262 

incoming, 262 

outgoing, 267 

saving duplication of, 268 
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National Cloak & Suit Co., 40 
Newspaper advertisements for em- 
ployes, 20 
Nomenclature, standardisation, 186 
Numeric filing i^ystems, 246 



O 



Office, 2 

appliances, 110 
employes, see Employes, 
equipment, 107, 185 
expense, 75 
Office layout, 145 
aisles, 154 
arrangement, 148 
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Office^ floor plan, 158 

Hght, 147 

location, 145 

moving plans, 161 

partitions, 147 

reception room, 161 

requirements, 145 

unit space, 154 

ventilation, 146 
Office manager, 6 

duties, 7 

experience, 8 

qualifications, 8 

types, 6 
Office manual, 46 
personnel. 111 

organizing, 113 
product, standardizing, 173 
results, 75 
Office routine, charting the plan, 102 

description in office manual, 

105 
establishing, 05 
factors, 09 
Office rule book, 57 
scope defined, 3 
service, centralization of, 261 
supplies, 181, 274 
Order blank, 227 
cost analyzed, 80 
systems, 222 
mail order house, 234 
special factory orders, 236 
Orders related to cost of office ad- 
ministration, 77 
Organization, committee form, 126 
district form, 123 
functional form, 110 
military form, 117 
types, 117 

workiog program, 135 
Organization procedure, 120 

contrasted with reorganiza- 
tion, 144 
installing, 141 
planning, 137 



Organization procedure, surveys, 

120 
Organizing office personnel, 112, 113 
Organizing type of executive, 6 



Parkhurst's differential bonus sys- 
tem, 205 

Partitions in an office, 147 

PayroU turn-over, 12 

Penalties for errors, 202-204 

Periodical salary increase, .103 

Personnel of an office. 111 

Phonograph system, 288 

Physical examination of employes, 
26 
qualifications of employes, 14, 
16 

Planning office organization, 137 

Premium plan, 108 

Prestige as incentive, 208 

Profit-sharing, 206 

Punishment incentives, 212 



Q 



Qualifications for employes, 14 
of an office manager, 8 



R 



Reception room, 161 
Recognition as incentive, 212 
Records of performance, 170 
Relations between employer and em- 
ployes, 216 
Route charts, 102 
Routine of credit department, 100 
processes, establishing, 05 
survey of, 133 
Rule book, 57 

8 

Salary, as incentive, 192 
giaded plan, 106 
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Salary, irregular increase, 194 

periodical increase, 193 

standards, 185 
Schools for office workers, 39 
Schwab, C. M^ d, 8, 210 
Sdentifio management, 41 
Selecting office employes, 12 
Service department of an office, 261 
Staff and line organization, 6, 7 
Stamps, protection of, 268 
Standard of department work, 86 

practice instructions, descrip- 
tion of routine, 105 
manual, 64 
Standardising office work, 170 
Standards for employes, 15 

of performance, 178, 200 
Stationery, office, 110, 274 

standardization, 181 
Stenographer, tests for, 28 
Stenographic department, central, 
290 
work report, 84 
Stenotype, 289 
Stop-watch, 175 
Subject files, 253 
Supplies, standardization, 181, 274 



Tests for applicants, 26 

for stenographers, 28 
Thermometer chart, 211 
Tickler system of filing, 251 
Time4x>nus, 206 

factor in office work, 91 

standards, 180 

study, 175 
Titles, standardization, 187 
Towne-Halsey bonus plan, 205 
Training clerks, 37 

executives, 44 

employes, 35 
breaking-in method, 39 
class-room method, 39 
instructors, 40 
Turn-over, payroll, 12 
'TsrpiBts, bonus rate, 201 
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United Cigar Stores, 174 
U. S. Shipping Board, outline of 
moving, 162 



Ventilation of an office, 146 



Taylor, F. W., 7, 174, 198 
Taylor's differential bonus plan, 205 
Technical training of applicants, 28 
Telegrams, 270 
Telephone service, interior, 272 

usage, 273 
Temperamental qualifications for 

employes, 14, 16 
Test analysis of work, 81, 87 
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Welfare work, 220 
Wilson, Pres. W., 6 
Work of departments, standard for 
86 

report, 83 

tests for applicants, 26 
Working conditions, 212 
Writing instructions, 46 
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